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GOVERNMENTAL  LABOR  OFFICIALS 

CONVENTION  AT  HARRISBURG 


Pennsylvania  Associations  Meet  with  Delegates  fron  U.  S.  and 
Canada  at  Annual  Meeting 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Governmental 
Labor  Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  is  to  be 
merged  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry,  is  the  most  important  event  on  the  calendar 
for  May  of  interest  to  Labor  and  industry  of  not  only  this  State  hut 
of  the  entire  continent  of  North  America. 


Last  year  the  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  held 
its  convention  at  New  Orleans.  Considerable  interest  was  attached 
to  the  sessions,  and  this  State  was  represented  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Industrial  Board.  In  the  face  of  strenuous  competition,  Harrisburg 
was  decided  upon  as  the  city  in  which  to  hold  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing. "Washington  and  Kansas  City  were  strong  contenders  for  the 
honor. 


Plans  are  being  made  to  make  this  the  most  successful  conference 
of  this  nature  that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  United  States.  With- 
out question  it  will  surpass  all  previous  conferences  arranged  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  It  is  to  he 
held  in  Harrisburg  May  22nd  to  26th.  ' 


A program  of  unusual  interest  invites  all  who  have  attended  pre- 
vious meetings  in  Harrisburg.  Because  of  the  preeminent  industrial 
character  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  convention,  this  year,  has 
special  advantages  for  governmental  labor  officials  representing 
every  state  and  province  of  Canada  and  a number  of  insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States.  Those  who  have  taken  an  active  interest 
in  previous  conferences  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
especially  those  who  attended  the  Industrial  Relations  Conference 
last  fall,  look  forward  to  this  conference  as  an  opportunity,  unsur- 
passed, to  learn  how  the  problems  they  meet  at  home  are  being  met 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Two  distinct  features  will  be  presented  at  this  convention.  One 
will  be  a special  conference  of  commissioners  from  the  various  states 
to  compare  methods  of  administrative  policy  and  to  suggest  uni- 
formity wherever  it  is  deemed  advisable.  Another  feature  has  been 
scheduled  in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Department  when 
several  organizations  formed  at  the  instance  of  Commissioner  C.  B. 
Connelley  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  of  this  State 
will  hold  their  annual  meetings. 

A third  feature  of  the  program  may  be  the  arrangement  of  a hear- 
ing on  the  problem  of  children  in  theatricals  which  is  before  the  State 
Industrial  Board  at  the  present  time.  Owing  to  the  distinctly  inter- 
state character  of  this  question,  such  a hearing  would  develop  un- 
usual interest  because  of  the  prominence  of  the  issue  as  well  as  the 
multiplicity  of  views  held  by  officials  as  well  as  "welfare  bodies  on 
the  solution  of  the  question  whether  children  should  be  prohibited 
from  the  stage  or  whether  there  are  certain  cases  justifying  leniency 
and  exemption. 

On  Friday  the  governmental  labor  officials  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inpecting  numerous  industrial  establishments  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  A special  train  has  been  chartered  to  take  the 
officials  from  Harrisburg  early  Friday  morning.  An  itinerary  has 
been  arranged  covering  the  most  important  industries  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  arrangements  for  luncheon  at  one  of  the  plants  have  been 
made.  After  this  the  party  will  break  up,  and  it  is  expected  that 
special  inducements  to  spend  the  week-end  at  Atlantic  City  will  be 
offered.  Many  of  the  officials  come  from  the  far  west  and  other 
distant  points  and  will  be  desirous  of  spending  a few  days  at  the 
noted  Atlantic  Coast  resort. 

At  least  fifteen  labor  commissioners  have  signified  their  intention 
of  attending  the  convention.  In  addition  to  the  Honorable  Clifford 
B.  Connelley,  Pennsylvania  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
who  is  first  Vice-President  of  the  governmental  labor  officials  or- 
ganization, the  Honorable  F.  E.  Wood,  Louisiana  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  President  of  the  Association,  Honorable  William  S.  Hyde, 
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Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Connecticut,  Honorable  A.  L. 
Urick,  Iowa  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Honorable  R.  G.  Kuntson, 
member  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  the  Honorable 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Chairman  of  the  State  Accident  Commission  of  Mary- 
land, the  Honorable  John  S.  B.  Davie,  New  Hampshire  Labor  Com- 
missioner, General  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  New  Jersey  Commssioner  of 
Labor,  Honorable  John  S.  Buttles,  Commissioner  of  Industries, 
Vermont,  General  E.  Leroy  Sweetser,  Commissioner  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries,  Massachusetts,  Honorable  Antrim 
Galipeault,  Minister,  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Labor, 
Quebec,  Canada,  and  Honorable  Joseph  S.  Myers,  Commissioner,  Bu- 
reau of  Labor,  State  of  Texas,  Carl  Young,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Michigan,  will  attend. 

Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Honorable  James  J.  Davis,  Miss  Mary 
Anderson,  Honorable  Ethelbert  Stewart,  and  the  Honorable  Francis 
I.  Jones  will  be  among  those  representing  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labor. 

A number  of  prominent  speakers  are  on  the  program  to  address 
the  Convention.  Governor  William  C.  Sproul  of  Pennsylvania,  Com- 
missioner Cliffoi'd  B.  Connelley  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  General  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan,  “Industry’s  Fighting  Priest7  of 
New  York,  Miss  Mary  Van  Kleek,  Miss' Grace  Abbott,  Mrs.  Samuel 
Semple,  Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Cox  of  Indiana,  Director  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, S.  F.  Northrup  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor,  Super- 
intendent H.  C.  Hudson  of  the  Canadian  Employment  Service,  Otto 
T.  Mallery,  John  A.  Lapp,  Chicago  editor,  and  others  will  be  the 
speakers. 

Commissioner  Connelley  has  designated  the  work  of  completing 
arrangements  for  the  convention  to  a number  of  special  committees 
who  are  active  in  arranging  hotel  accomodations,  and  securing  halls 
for  the  sessions,  communicating  with  speakers  and  prominent  per- 
sons who  will  take  part,  completing  plans  for  exhibits  and  supple- 
mentary programs  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  principal  gather- 
ing of  the  Governmental  Labor  Officials.  All  the  addresses  will  be 
given  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  State 
Capitol,  but  some  of  the  special  sessions  are  expected  to  be  held  at 
the  Senate  Caucus  room. 

Of  considerable  interest,  this  year,  will  be  the  discussion  of  safety 
problems.  Safety  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  labor  officials  in  a 
round  table  discussion  on  Wednesday,  May  24th.  Safety  engineers 
from  the  industrial  plants  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  invited  to  at- 
tend, and  will  hold  a meeting  Wednesday  afternoon  to  perfect  a 
state-wide  organization.  In  addition  there  will  be  two  safety  ex- 
hibits: one  the  usual  exhibit  of  safety  devices  shown  by  the  manu- 
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facturers  themselves;  the  other  will  be  the  Department  of  Safety 
Museum,  which  was  established  last  fall,  and  which  has  grown  in 
proportion  to  a formidable  array  of  every  kind  and  defiree  of  safety 
device  which  has  been  approved  by  the  State  Industrial  Board. 
Another  special  meeting  Wednesday,  May  24th.,  will  be  the  annual 
session  of  the  Association  of  Approved  Boiler  Inspectors  of  this 
State.  Several  speakers  will  talk  on  boilers  and  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  inspectors  will  be  discussed.  Two  subjects  of  importance 
before  the  Boiler  Association  are  the  division  of  the  State  into  terri- 
tories for  boiler  inspection,  and  the  taking  of  a census  of  all  boilers 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Advisory  Council  on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry  will 
meet  Thursday  morning,  May  20th.  This  Council  consists  of  approx- 
imately 75  women  in  Pennsylvania  identified  with  organizations 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  children  and  the  female  worker.  This 
will  be  the  first  meeting  of  the  council  since  its  organization  last  fall. 
Mrs.  Walter  K.  Sharp  of  Chambersburg.  vice-chairman  of  the  council, 
has  attended  the  sessions  of  the  Industrial  Board  regularly  and  has 
kept  in  touch  with  developments  of  the  council.  She  will  probably 
hear  reports  from  a number  of  her  committees  which  may  be  of  vital 
interest.  Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  member  of  the  Industrial  Board,  on 
leave  of  absence  in  China,  is  expected  to  return  in  time  to  resume 
charge  of  the  Council  as  well  as  her  place  on  the  Industrial  Board. 

Another  meeting  on  Thursday  which  has  become  a regular  meeting 
within  the  Department  is  the  session  of  Industrial  Physicians  and 
surgeons  held  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Francis  D.  Patterson,  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering. 

The  tentative  program  of  the  main  session  of  the  convention  is  as 
follows: 

MONDAY  EVENING,  MAY  22nd 

Address  of  Welcome 

Governor  William  C.  Sproul. 

Address 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary  of  Labor. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  23rd 
Reports  of  States  and  Provinces  in  New  Labor  Legislation. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  23rd 
Child  Labor  Session 

Speakers : Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Childrens’  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Presiding. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  Member  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Board. 
“Observations  on  Women  and  Children  in  the  Orient.” 

Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Cox,  Director,  Department  of  Women  and  Children  of 
Indiana. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  23rd 

Receptjap.  and  Psjjca, 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  MAY  24th 
Round  Table  Discussion  of  Inspection,  Safety,  and  Sanitation. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  24th 
Employment  Problems 

Speakers : Hon.  S.  F.  Northrup,  New  York,  Director  Industrial  Relations,  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Presiding, 

Hon.  Francis  I.  Jones,  Director  General,  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

"United  States  Employment  Service  and  Its  Functions”. 

Hon.  H.  C.  Hudson,  General  Superintendent,  Ontario  Office  of  the 
Employment  Service  of  Canada. 

“The  Canadian  Employment  Office”. 

Hon.  Charles  J.  Boyd,  General  Superintendent,  Chicago  Free  Employ- 
ment Service.” 

Hon.  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Member  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Board. 

“Making  Good  the  Recommendations  of  the  President’s  Employment 
Conference.” 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  MAY  24th 
Mediation  and  Arbitration 

Speakers:  Hon.  Clifford  B.  Conndley,  Pennsylvania  Commissioner  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  Presiding. 

Dr.  William  Leiserson,  Chairman,  Board  of  Arbitration,  Men’s  and  Boys’ 
Clothing  Industry,  New  York. 

Miss  Mary  Van  Kleek,  New  York. 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  MAY  25th 
Workmen’s  Compensation  System. 

Speakers : Hon.  Robert  E.  Lee,  Chairman,  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  Mary- 
land and  President  of  the  International  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Boards  and  Commissions,  Presiding. 

Mrs.  Rosalia  Leow  Whitney,  Member  of  the  Industrial  Board,  New 
York. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON,  MAY  25th 
Minimum  Wage  and  Hours  of  Labor 

Speakers : Miss  Mary  Anderson,  Director,  Women’s  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Presiding. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Ryan,  Catholic  Univ.,  Author  of  “A  Living  Wage.” 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  MAY  25th 

Rehabilitation  and  Medical  Supervision  of  Industry. 

General  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  Commissioner  of  Labor,  New  jersey. 
“Industrial  Clinics” 

Hon.  John  A.  Lapp,  Editor,  Chicago.  Editor  “Modern  Medicine”  “Medi- 
cine and  Industry” 

THURSDAY  MORNING,  MAY  25th 

SPECIAL  CONFERENCE 
Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

FRIDAY  MORNING,  MAY  26th 

Special  Tear  of  Inspection.  Philadelphia  Industrial  Establishments, 


Commissioner  Ccnneiley  Plans  International  Safety  and  Welfare 

Museum  at  Fair 


Proposal  Has  Official  Endorsement 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a permanent  safety  museum  in  the 
United  States  has  been  made  by  Commissioner  Clifford  B.  Connelley 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Complete 
plans  for  an  International  “Safety  First”  Exhibit  have  been  laid  be- 
fore the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1920. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  authorities  to  make  this  exhibit  a permanent 
feature  of  the  exposition.  The  value  of  such  a proposal  as  this  is 
fourfold : 

1.  It  would  establish  a clearing  house  for  progress  in  industry 
throughout  the  world  along  lines  of  safety  and  welfare. 

2.  It  would  place  the  preeminently  industrial  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania foremose  in  the  interest  of  “Safety  First.” 

3.  It  would  establish  in  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  world 
a museum  that  would  record,  by  means  of  exhibits,  the  evidence  of 
industrial  progress. 

4.  It  would  be  the  first  time  on  record  that  an  international  expo- 
sition has  recognized  the  importance  of  a “world-wide  safety  move- 
ment.” 

Commissioner  Connelley’s  plan  has  the  endorsement  of  Governor 
Sproul,  officials,  and  other  people  of  prominence  who  are  working 
toward  success  of  the  Centennial. 

Several  definite  steps  have  been  taken  toward  making  the  safety 
exhibit  a reality.  Foreign  governments  have  been  communicated  with 
to  assemble  an  international  array  of  safety  devices  to  denote  indus- 
trial progress  in  other  countries. 

It  is  Imped  that  a permanent  building  will  be  erected  for  housing 
the  international  safety  exhibit,  and  plans  to  this  end  have  been 
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laid.  It  is  probable  that  this  exhibit  will  be  the  important  feature  of 
the  exposition,  and  will  be  the  principal  contribution  of  the  Keystone 
State. 

Facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  Commissioner  Connelley  to  make 
the  safety  exhibit  complete  in  every  detail.  The  State  has  a collection 
of  valuable  safety  appliances  on  display  in  Harrisburg  and  it  would 
not  be  a difficult  matter  to  collect  hundreds  of  other  devices,  models, 
and  displays  to  set  forth  the  purpose  of  the  exhibition. 

Commissioner  Connelley  is  a pioneer  in  safety  work,  and  has  ample 
experience  in  directing  exhibits  at  previous  fairs  and  expositions. 

One  such  exhibit  was  established  by  him  at  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology  at  Pittsburgh  where  he  was  for  many  years  the  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Applied  Industries. 
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HOW  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND 
INDUSTRY  FUNCTIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

By  Commissioner  CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY 

The  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enforcing  the  labor  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  In 
this  category  is  included  such  humanitarian  legislation  as  the  Child 
Labor  Act,  the  Women's  Law,  and  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Lav/.  For  the  safety  of  workers  in  industry,  laws  requiring  the 
guarding  of  machinery,  and  standards  of  health  and  working  condi- 
tions are  likewise  enforced  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

For  the  administration  of  this  Department,  there  have  been  created 
an  Industrial  Board,  a Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  Bureaus  of 
Employment,  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Rehabilitation,  Mediation 
and  Arbitration,  Inspection,  and  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineer- 
ing. 

The  specific  duties  of  these  agencies  have  been  outlined  by  statute, 
and  at  the  present  time  their  activities  reach  to  every  quarter  of  the 
State.  It  is  imperative  that  these  activities  go  forward  unimpeded 
so  that  the  utmost  industrial  progress  in  Pennsylvania  may  be 
attained. 

INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

The  State  Industrial  Board:  consisting  of  members  representing 
the  wage  earners;  employers;  the  public,  including  women  and  the 
State,  administers  safety  laws,  and  regulates  other  laws  as  they 
apply  to  specific  conditions  in  the  many  different  industries  of  Penn- 
sylvania. By  its  rulings  the  harshness  of  the  law  may  be  overcome. 
By  safety  standards  and  codes  definite  regulations  are  provided  for 
the  specific  industries  after  public  hearings  are  held  to  meet  varying 
conditions. 

The  Industrial  Board  now  has  thirty-three  codes  in  effect,  five 
under  revision  and  seven  new  ones  in  process  of  formation.  To  date 
277  devices  intended  to  advance  the  cause  of  safety  have  been  ap- 
proved. Thousands  of  copies  of  the  codes  are  sent  out  monthly  to 
persons  requesting  them.  The  cooperation  which  the  Industrial 
Board  receives  in  making  its  rulings  is  the  secret  of  its  success.  It  is 
believed  that  the  problem  of  the  enforcement  of  the  sodes  is  solved  by 
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reason  of  the  fact  that  they  are  placed  in  operation  without  the  use 
of  force. 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

In  the  administration  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Law  two 
agencies  are  active.  The  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  exe 
cutes  agreements,  when  accidents  are  reported,  between  employer  ami 
employe,  and  in  case  of  dispute,  the  Compensation  Board  is  called 
upon  to  render  a decision.  There  are  ten  referees  throughout  the 
State  acting  upon  cases  in  dispute.  Appeals  from  referees’  decisions 
can  be  taken  to  the  Compensation  Board  for  settlement. 

An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  com- 
pensation in  Pennsylvania  is  97  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are  settled  by 
agreement  while  only  3 per  cent,  are  referred  to  the  judicial  body 
provided  by  law.  More  than  $60,000,000  have  now  been  awarded  as 
compensation  for  industrial  accidents.  The  number  of  accidents  for 
the  six  years  the  law  has  been  in  effect  totalled  1,136,060  on  January 
1,  1922. 

REHABILITATION 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  receives  accident  reports,  investigates 
special  cases  and,  where  possible,  the  man  or  woman  injured  by  in- 
dustrial accident  is  rehabilitated,  thus  restoring  his  or  her  earning 
capacity.  The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has  offered  its  services  to 
2,475  individuals  in  Pennsylvania,  and  has  definitely  assisted  902  per- 
sons. The  assistance  varies  according  to  the  conditions.  Training 
in  the  school  or  in  the  factory,  or  restoration  to  service  through  the 
aid  of  artificial  limbs  are  the  kinds  of  service  given  by  the  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation. 

EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

During  the  period  of  business  depression,  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment has  been  taxed  to  the  utmost.  Although  the  unemployment 
crisis  is  believed  to  be  passed,  there  are  still  many  thousands  of  job- 
less for  whom  to  find  jobs.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  43,043 
persons  were  given  employment  between  January  first  and  April 
first  by  the  State  Employment  Bureau,  its  work  is  better  appreciated. 

BUREAU  OF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

There  is  one  agency  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  that 
we  sometimes  lose  sight  of.  It  is  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration. When  strikes  occur,  the  mediators  are  called  upon  to  settle, 
if  possible,  the  dispute  at  issue.  There  were  1,210  strikes  during  1921. 
and  1,174  of  them  were  settled  during  the  year.  Strikes  cost  a lot  of 
money,  and  to  attest  for  this,  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mediation  and  Arbitration  show  that  $38,375,104  was  the  loss  in 
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wages  alone  during  1921.  The  average  days  lost  during  the  year  were 
40  for  each  strike. 

DIVISION  OF  HYGIENE  AND  ENGINEERING 

The  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering  looks  after  the  health  of 
workers.  Special  investigations  are  made  by  this  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  conditions  in  factories  that  are  unkealthful.  This  Divi- 
sion likewise  studies  conditions  looking  toward  improvement  of  the 
hygiene  in  industrial  establishments.  Wherever  there  is  prevalence 
of  disease  particularly  affecting  workers,  this  condition  is  looked 
into. 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 

The  Bureau  of  Inspection  is  the  enforcing  arm  of  the  Department 
by  reason  of  its  close  contact  in  the  field  with  every  industrial  estab- 
lishment. A system  of  inspection  has  been  evolved  by  the  present 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry  which  is  a great  improvement 
over  former  systems.  It  is  called  the  block  system  because  it  divides 
the  state  into  blocks.  There  are  from  ten  to  thirty  blocks  in  each  dis- 
trict and  from  two  to  25  districts  in  each  of  the  six  sections  into 
which  the  State  is  divided.  This  system  has  been  in  force  since  Feb- 
ruary, 1921.  During  the  year  109,000  inspections  were  made,  approx- 
imately 20,000  more  than  were  made  the  previous  year. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  employs  410  persons,  and 
they  are  located  in  every  section  of  the  State.  The  Department  has 
grown  faster  than  any  other  Department  of  the  State  Government 
because  of  its  increased  duties. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CONTRIBUTES  TO  NATIONAL  POLICY 

ON  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

Public  works  can  lift  one-half  the  weight  of  a serious  depression 
in  factory  production  if  twenty  per  cent,  of  all  public  works  are 
postponed  during  good  years  and  executed  in  one  year  of  depres- 
sion, according  to  Otto  T.  Mallery,  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  In- 
dustrial Board,  in  an  address  before  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors recently. 

Mr.  Mallery  bases  his  prediction  on  the  occurence  of  industrial 
depression  every  ten  years.  He  adds  that  depression  comes  more 
often  now  than  formerly. 

“These  periods  of  depression  seem  to  be  speeded  up  in  accordance 
with  the  acceleration  of  modern  life”,  says  Mr.  Mallery.  “They 
occur  more  frequently  than  fifty  years  ago.  Once  upon  a time  laws 
were  passed  prohibiting  railroad  trains  from  running  more  than  five 
miles  an  hour  through  a town.  Now  if  a motorist  travels  through  a 
city  at  less  than  fifteen  miles,  he  may  be  arrested  for  obstructing 
traffic. 
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Mr.  Mallery  is  an  advisory  member  of  the  President’s  Unemploy- 
ment Conference,  and  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  measures  be- 
fore Congress,  designed  to  carry  out  the  program  of  President 
Harding  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment and  prevent  serious  depression  in  future. 

Speaking  of  the  Kenyon  Public  Works  Bill,  he  says  that  by  a 
system  of  reports  similar  to  crop  reports  obtained  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  trend  of  business  will  be  obtained  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  thus  the  Federal  Government  will  know  the 
best  years  to  expand  public  works. 

“Two  proofs  of  the  practicability  of  ths  program  are  at  hand.” 
says  Mr.  Mallery.  “In  the  year  1921,  when  private  industry  was  em- 
ploying a lower  percentage  of  men  than  ever  before,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  available  statistics,  public  works  were  employing  twice 
as  many  men.  The  war  had  checked  public  works  in  the  same  way 
that  the  Kenyon  Bill  proposes  to  do  during  peace  times  of  active  in- 
dustry. Consequently,  part  of  the  accumulation  was  ready  to  hand. 
The  municipalities  prepared  to  do  $600,000,000  more  of  public  works 
than  ever  before,  a total  of  $1,200,000,000  during  a year  when  pri- 
vate corporations  were  making  a minimum  of  expenditure  for  new 
enterprises. 

“The  other  proof  is  equally  striking.  Heretofore  the  bulk  of  road 
construction  lias  been  concentrated  to  a few  summer  months.  Pre- 
'parations  were  made  slowly  during  the  spring.  Now  for  the  first 
time  manufacturers  of  trucks,  tractors  and  road  machinery  report 
that  they  received  orders  in  December  which  formerly  did  not  come 
to  them  until  April.  Consequently,  work  will  be  fully  underway  on 
the  roads  several  months  earlier  in  1922  than  heretofore.  This  is 
a result  of  the  advanced  planning  recommended  by  the  President’s 
Conference  on  Unemployment. 

“We  can  look  back  on  1921  as  a year  of  great  depression  and  also 
of  great  promise.  The  Conference  on  Unemployment  and  the  Ken 
yon  Bill  have  started  a new  national  policy  of  Preparedness  in  In- 
dustry. In  these  great  efforts  of  a new  industrial  statesmanship, 
Mr.  Hoover’s  hand,  often  invisible,  is  ever  at  work.” 

BAKERS’  VIEW  ON  REGULATIONS. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Schumaker,  a member  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  Bakeries, 
which  is  rendering  a valuable  service  to  the  State  Industrial  Board, 
has  explained  the  baker’s  stand  on  three  important  questions  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Industrial  Board.  The 
questions  affect  sanitation,  weight,  and  disposal  of  stale  bread  pro- 
ducts. Mr.  Schumaker,  who  is  likewise  President  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Association  of  the  Baking  Industry,  outlined  the  baker’s  view- 
point at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  Fred  J.  Hartman  of  the  In- 
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dustrial  Board,  to  satisfy  the  request  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Whittemore  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

It  is  unwise,  he  says,  to  force  on  the  public  something  which  it 
does  not  want,  and  for  that  reason  the  regulations  which  would  re- 
quire wrapping  of  all  bakery  products  is  not  favored.  Certain  kinds 
of  bread,  such  as  hearth  bread  and  rolls  cannot  be  wrapped  without 
destroying  the  flavor,  he  adds. 

“It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  leading  bakers  of  the  State” 
declares  Mr.  Schumaker  “that,  while  the  wrapping  of  bread  and  cake 
at  the  bakery  is  in  many  places  desirable,  yet  the  sanitation  and 
cleanliness  of  the  bakery,  of  the  delivery  wagon  and  of  the  driver 
are  as  important  as  the  wrapping;  and  furthermore,  that  the  wrap- 
ping of  hearth  bread  and  rolls  is  not  practical.  The  eating  qualities 
of  hearth  bread  depend  upon  a crisp  crust,  which  is  destroyed  shortly 
after  the  loaf  is  wrapped  or  sealed.  We  have  accordingly  taken  the 
position  that  the  public  should  be  allowed  to  choose  which  kind  of 
bread  or  cake  it  prefers,  wrapped  or  unwrapped.  The  wrapped  loaf 
offers  the  baker  far  better  opportunities  for  advertising  and  for 
identifying  his  own  product  and  it  is  of  course  preferred  by  the 
baker,  but  we  are  serving  the  public  and  must  consider  their  in- 
terests and  believe  it  unwise  to  attempt  to  force  on  the  public  any- 
thing which  they  do  not  favor. 

The  second  point  treated  by  Mr.  Schumaker  is  the  desirability  of 
scaling  bread  to  uniform  weights.  Any  interference  along  this  line 
would  unfair  because  of  fluctuation  in  prices  of  flour,  butter,  eggs, 
and  other  ingredients  of  a loaf  of  bread,  Mr.  Schumaker  believes. 

“The  writer  some  years  ago”,  he  continues,  was  greatly  in  favor 
of  having  all  bread  sealed  to  uniform  weights  similar  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Food  Administration  during  the  war.  In  fact,  the 
writer  was  responsible  for  a bill  which  passed  the  Legislature  of  this 
State,  but  which  was  later  vetoed  by  the  Governor,  which  bill  spe- 
cified uniform  weights  to  be  scaled  by  all  bakers.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Governor  the  writer  has  had  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  confer  with  a great  many  bakers  throughout  this 
and  other  states  and  has  definitely  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
were  wrong  in  expecting  the  bakers  to  scale  uniform  weights.  The 
price  of  flour  fluctuates  from  month  to  month,  just  as  do  prices  of 
butter  and  eggs ; but  the  public  is  not  educated  to  a fluctuating  price 
on  bread  as  they  are  to  fluctuating  prices  in  butter,  eggs,  lard,  etc. 
Accordingly  the  only  way  in  which  the  baker  can  avoid  either  over 
charging  the  consumer  when  flour  is  low  or  losing  money  himself 
when  flour  goes  up  is  to  vary  the  weight  of  his  bread.  ft  is  true 
that  radical  changes  in  the  price  of  wheat  and  flour  have  caused  the 
baker  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  price  of  his  bread,  but  I am  re- 
ferring to  the  ordinary  changes  of  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
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barrel  in  flour  which  mean  to  the  baker  a change  in  the  cost  of  the 
pound  loaf  of  from  an  eighth  to  a quarter  of  a cent  a loaf,  which 
may  seem  small  but  comes  close  to  being  the  actual  net  profit  per 
loaf  on  the  sales  of  our  largest  bakers.  Bread  being  one  of  the  few 
foods  that  is  eaten  practically  three  times  a day  is  very  closely  ob- 
served by  the  buying  public  who  are  quick  to  notice  whether  they  are 
getting  large  or  small  loaves  and  whether  the  loaf  is  loose  or  com- 
pact. I am  of  the  opinion  that  competition  takes  care  of  this  feature 
very  satisfactorily  and  that  it  is  a matter  in  which  it  is  unwise  for 
us  to  attempt  to  interfere. 

Third,  regarding  the  return  of  stale  bread,  Mr.  Schumaker  states 
that  “he  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  return  of  stale  bread,  and, 
while  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything  by  way  of  state  legislation,  we 
tried  for  several  years  to  convince  the  boards  of  health  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Pittsburgh  that  the  return  of  stale  bread  should  be  pro- 
hibited as  a health  measure.  This  we  were  unable  to  accomplish. 
The  grocers’  profit  on  the  sale  of  a loaf  of  bread  is  quite  small  and 
if  on  Saturday  he  has  a number  of  loaves  remaining  which  he  cannot 
reutm,  he  may  lose  the  entire  profit  of  his  Saturday’s  bread  business 
because  this  bread  will  be  too  hard  to  sell  to  his  customers  on  the 
following  Monday.  Some  bakers  have  advocated  the  return  of  stale 
bread  on  Monday  morning  only,  thus  taking  care  of  this  situation. 
This  has  been  tried  but  is  not  practical  as  grocers  would  carry  over 
their  stale  bread  from  the  previous  days  of  the  week  and  put  it  all 
together  on  their  returns  Monday  morning.  If  it  were  possible  to 
enforce  a rule  that  no  bread  could  be  returned  to  the  baker  it  would 
be  an  excellent  measure.  It  would  enable  the  baker  to  give  more 
bread  for  the  money  as  the  average  baker’s  losses  from  stale  returns 
amount  to  considerable,  and  I believe  that  once  the  practice  was 
generally  observed  it  wrould  soon  become  a matter  of  course  and 
there  would  be  no  objections  to  it;  but  the  grocer  has  been  ac- 
customed to  buying  his  bread  practically  on  consignment  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  convince  him  that  it  is  anything  but  a hardship  on 
him  to  permit  him  to  return  to  the  baker  any  bread  unsold  from  the 
day’s  delivery.  In  some  of  our  communities  in  Pennsylvania  there 
are  very  few  returns  of  stale  bread  as  the  bakers  and  grocers  have 
exchanged  views  on  the  subject  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  all  better  off  not  to  have  returns  of  stale  bread. 

CARBON  MONOXIDE  POISONING 

Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  Clif- 
ford B.  Connelley,  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry,  has  prepar- 
ed a poster,  cautioning  against  the  gas,  showing  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  victims,  which  will  be  distributed  in  the  near  future  to  all 
symptoms  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 
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Giddiness,  weakness,  and  palpitation  of  tlie  heart  are  given  as 
symptoms  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

“If  you  feel  any  of  these  sypmtoms,  move  at  once  into  fresh,  warm 
air  where  recovery  will  be  rapid.  Avoid  any  exertion  or  exposure 
to  cold  immediately  after  recovery.  Best  a while  before  attempting 
to  walk.”  This  is  the  admonition  of  Commissioner  Connelley  in  the 
poster  that  was  adopted  recently  by  the  State  Industrial  Board. 

The  action  of  the  Commissioner  in  warning  the  public  about  the 
danger  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning  was  prompted  by  investigation 
of  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering.  The  gas  is  colorless 
and  odorless,  and  therefore  hard  to  detect.  It  is  especially  danger- 
ous where  persons  are  left  alone  or  exposed  to  it  without  suitable 
precaution.  For  severe  cases  artificial  respiration  is  recommended. 


DEPARTMENTAL  PARAGRAPHS 


“Labor  and  Industry”  is  the  name  of  the  monthly  bulletin  to  be 
published  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
henceforth.  It  is  hoped  by  Commissioner  Connelley  that  the  publi- 
cation is  received  with  favor,  and  that  its  contents  may  serve  to  be 
of  value  to  its  readers.  The  Commissioner  is  making  every  effort  to 
conserve,  to  standardize  and  to  present,  in  readable  form,  the  cur- 
rent information  that  emanates  from  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  in  this  publication.  If  the  venture  of  a monthly  bulletin 
is  successful,  the  Commissioner  will  discontinue  publication  of  year- 
ly reports  in  bulletin  form.  There  have  been  no  reports  published 
for  1022.  However,  there  has  been  prepared  a most  valuable  work 
in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  for  1921,  which  will  be 
issued  in  the  form  of  a special  bulletin.  It  is  quite  likely  when  any 
material  of  moment  is  available,  these  special  bulletins  will  be  print- 
ed. 

“Labor  and  Industry”  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Department  and 
takes  up  the  work  of  reporting  the  proceedings  of  the  Department 
where  it  was  left  at  the  time  the  monthly  bulletin  was  discontinued 
prior  to  the  world  war. 


The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  headquarters  in  Pittsburgh 
have  been  moved  from  the  old  Public  Safety  Building  to  the  Fulton 
Building,  Federal  Street  and  Duquesne  Way. 


Commissioner  Connelley  has  announced  figures  based  on  a recent 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  showing  that  62.6  per  cent,  of 
the  accidents  in  Pennsylvania  industries  are  the  result  of  careless- 
ness, and  that  86.2  per  cent,  are  preventable. 


Evidence  of  waste  of  industrial  disputes  beyond  the  point  of  eco- 
nomic benefit  is  shown  in  figures  on  the  number  of  strikes  during 
1921.  The  loss  in  wages  alone  was  $38,375,104.  The  combined  loss 
in  wages  during  1918-1919-1920  was  $30,607,001.  The  loss  during 
1821  was  $7,705,103  more  than  the  three  previous  years  combined. 


The  amount  of  wages  lost  in  1921  because  of  accidents  was  $9,924,- 
959,  while  2,061,733  days  were  lost  by  workers  because  of  disability. 


The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has  started  on  its  third  year  ©f  ex- 
istence. Four  counties  , Allegheny,  Ljizerne,’  Philadelphia,  and 
Schuylkill  are  the  principal  beneficiaries.  Most  of  the.  accidents 
in  Luzerne  and  Schuylkill  Counties  resulted  from  mine  accidents.  In 
Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties  the  injured  persons  come  from 
general  industry,  although  in  Allegheny  County,  a large  proportion 
resulted  from  mine  accidents. 


Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  compensation  cases  come  from  anthra- 
cite coal  regions. 

A survey  of  personnel  departments  in  industrial  plants  of  the 
Commonwealth  employing  women  is  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry  through  its 
Committee  on  Personnel,  of  which  Miss  Laura  B.  Paddock  of  Phila- 
delphia, is  the  Chairman.  The  study  will  be  made  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 


The  American  Institute  of  Baking,  founded  and  conducted  by  the 
American  Baker’s  Association  for  Scientific  Research  and  Educa- 
tion, has  offered  to  assist  in  raising  the  sanitary  and  hygienic  stand- 
ards of  the  baking  industry  in  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a part  of  a 
nation-wide  movement  for  more  rigid  sanitary  requirements  for 
bakeries.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Adisory  Board  on  Baker- 
ies, appointed  by  Commissioner  Connelley,  and  this  Board  reports 
that  it  stands  ready  to  cooperate.  A meeting  will  be  called  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Bakeries  in  Harrisburg  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Industrial  Board  to  outline  a method  of  procedure  for  a state- 
wide inspection  of  bakeries. 


Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  persons  injured  in  accidents  reported  to 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau  for  1921  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  There  were  140,197  accidents  reported  last  year.  Of 
this  number  88,550  were  citizens  while  48,G18  were  foreign  born  resi- 
dents of  this  country.  Of  this  total  3,  029  persons  did  not  give  their 
nationality.  Italians  comprise  the  largest  single  group.  There  were 
12,040  natives  of  Italy  injured  among  the  workers. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

COMMISSIONER  C.  B.  CONNELLEY,  Chairman. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  SEMPLE,  JAMES  C.  CRONIN, 

OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  FRED  J.  HARTMAN,  Sect. 


MOTION  PICTURE  REGULATIONS. 


The  final  public  hearing  on  the  tentative  motion  picture  regula- 
tions governing  exhibitions  n churches,  schools,  auditoriums  and 
other  similar  places  of  public  assembly  was  held  in  the  Senate  Caucus 
Room,  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  11,  1922. 
Three  members  of  the  Industrial  Board,  Messrs.  Cronin  and  Mallery 
and  Mrs.  W.  .Sharpe  heard  the  arguments  but  it  was  decided  to 
defer  making  a final  decision  until  the  May  9th  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  regulations  as  at  present  proposed  were  acceptable  to  all  pre- 
sent except  the  requirement  of  a fire  proof  booth  in  every  case  where 
nitrocellulose  films  are  exhibited  regardless  of  the  safety  of  the  ma- 
chine. Those  who  spoke  in  favor  of  such  a requirement  were  Messrs. 
Wentworth,  Banash,  Walker,  Morgan,  Cook  and  Kegley.  Those 
against  the  rule  were  Messrs.  Nusbaum,  Smith,  Balderston  and  Gor- 
gas  while  Mr.  Goodspeed,  although  favoring  such  a rule  was  agreeable 
to  effecting  a compromise. 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS. 


The  attention  of  the  Industrial  Board  has  been  drawn  to  the  re- 
cent bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  which 
was  contained  a report  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Committee  of  that 
body. 

The  report  is  based  on  extensive  research  work  and  promises  to  be 
of  considerable  value  towards  creating  a better  understanding  be- 
tween the  employer  and  employe. 

A similar  plan  has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Committee  of  the  Industrial  Board,  Mr.  Otto  T.  Mallery, 
Chairman,  and  will  likely  be  launched  in  the  Fall. 

INDUSRIAL  HOME  WORK  RULING 


As  a result  of  the  deliberations  of  a representative  committee 
appointed  by  Commissioner  C.  B.  Connelley,  to  assist  the  Industrial 
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Board  in  drafting  regulations  governing  industrial  home  work  a 
compromise  was  reached  in  a tentative  draft  of  rulings  that  have 
been  submitted  to  public  hearing.  The  reference  to  homes  where 
work  is  finished  as  an  extension  of  the  factory  has  been  eliminated. 

The  new  principle  embodied  in  the  rulings  is  set  forth  as  follows: 
“The  employer  shall  not  furnish  material  to  any  home  worker  until 
a certificate  of  health  has  been  presented  from  the  State  or  Local 
Department  of  Health,  setting  forth  that  the  home  has  been  inspected 
and  found  in  a clean  and  sanitary  condition  and  free  from  any  in- 
fections, contagious  or  communicable  disease.  Such  certificates  shall 
be  valid  for  a period  of  one  year  from  date  of  issue  unless  revoked  by 
the  commissioner  for  cause.” 

Provisions  of  the  child  labor  law  and  the  women’s  law  shall  apply 
in  all  particulars  to  industriall  home  workers,  therulings  provide 
The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  also  provides  forms  to  be 
filled  out  by  the  employer  to  contain  the  following  data:  1.  Char- 
acter of  home  work.  2.  Street  and  number  of  the  home.  3.  Exact 
location  of  the  work  room  in  such  home.  4.  Name  and  age  of  every 
person  doing  such  work. 

Special  rulings  for  employment  of  children  and  women  in  indus- 
trial home  work  are  also  embodied  in  the  tentative  regulations. 
These  govern  the  hours  actively  engaged  in  such  work,  and  provisions 
for  obtaining  employment  certificates.  Minors  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  may  not  be  so  employed  unless  such  certificate  is  obtained 
and  in  each  case  its  issuance  is  contingent  upon  certain  educational 
qualifications. 


TEXTILE  CODE  ON  DYEING  AND  FINISHING. 


The  section  of  the  Textile  Code  covering  the  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
of  Textiles  as  presented  for  adoption  to  the  Industrial  Board  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Dyers  Association  is  being  prepared  for  public  hear- 
ings on  dates  to  be  announced  later.  Hearings  will  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh  and  Beading. 

The  code  as  prepared  by  the  Dyers  Association  is  a document  con- 
taining 65  separate  operations  in  the  industry.  Principles,  defini- 
tions and  regulations  are  provided.  As  arranged  at  present  it  con- 
tains seven  parts:  Part  1.  General  Instructions  pertaining  to 

guards.  Part  2.  Dyeing  of  Loose  Fibre.  Part  3.  Stubbing  and  Copp 
Dyeing.  Part  4.  Dyeing  of  Yarns.  Part  5.  Piece  Dyeing.  Part  6. 
Hosiery  Dyeing,  and  Part  7.  Silk  Dyeing. 

There  are  46  plates  illustrating  the  code,  which  is  thje  most  com- 
prehensive draft  of  safety  regulations  that  has  yet  been  submitted 
to  the  Industrial  Board  for  action.  The  significant  feature  about 
the  making  of  this  code  is  the  fact  that  it  came  from  representatives 


of  the  industry  as  a whole,  instead  of  the  state  or  the  men  and  women 
it  is  designed  to  protect. 

LOCOMOTIVE  BOILER  CODE  ADOPTED. 


The  rules  for  the  construction  of  boilers  on  locomotives  prepared 
by  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  was  adopted  by  the  Industrial  Board  at  its  April  11,  meet- 
ing. These  rules  will  be  incorporated  in  and  become  Section  III  of 
Part  I of  the  Pennsylvania  Boiler  Standards. 

OTHER  CODES  ACTED  UPON. 

Building  Code.  Drafts  on  first  three  sections  completed  regulating 
Residences,  Assemblies  and  Factories.  Board  working  on  fourth  and 
last  section  governing  Engineering  Principles. 

Laundries  Code.  First  attempt  to  regulate  this  industry.  Public 
Hearing  held  Tuesday  April  18,  in  Philadelphia  for  first  action. 

Scaffolds  Code.  Regulates  construction  and  material  used  in  all 
forms  of  scaffolds.  Final  revision  of  committee  held  April  27,  at 
Philadelphia,  after  public  hearings  March  21,  in  Philadelphia  and 
March  24,  in  Pittsburgh. 

Mechanical  Power  Transmission  Code.  Provides  for  guards  on  all 
classes  of  power  transmission  machinery  for  better  safety  of  workers. 

Crane  Code.  Public  hearings  May  12,  Pittsburgh  and  May  18,  Phil- 
adelphia, on  revised  draft  agreed  upon  by  committee  March  28,  at 
Philadelphia. 

Industrial  Ladder  Code.  Received  from  printer  and  will  be  distrib- 
uted upon  request. 

AMENDMENT  TO  INDUSTRIAL  SANITATION  CODE. 

Where  washing  facilities  are  not  located  in  toilet  rooms  they  shall 
be  placed  in  wash  rooms  except  where  only  one  wash  basin  is  re- 
quired. Where  only  one  wash  basin  is  required  it  shall  be  partitioned 
or  screened  off  from  the  working  room  except  where  male  workers 
only  are  employed  and  where  females  are  not  allowed  to  enter. 

BOILER  AND  ELEVATOR  EXAMINATIONS. 

The  quarterly  examinations  for  persons  desiring  certificates  as 
Boiler  and  Elevator  Inspectors  will  be  held  in  the  Keystone  Bldg., 
Harrisburg,  on  Wednesday  June  7,  9 A.  M.  for  boiler  applicants  and 
Thursday  June  8,  9 A.  M.  for  elevator  license  applicants. 

TESTING  LABORATORIES. 

The  need  of  testing  laboratories  to  conduct  examinations  and  ap- 
proval of  safety  devices  has  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  several  ex- 
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pedients  by  the  State  Industrial  Board.  The  Board  recently  ruled 
that  in  certain  cases  affidavits  accompanying  the  application  for  ap- 
proval, will  be  passed  on  by  a committee  of  experts,  representative 
of  labor,  the  manufacturers,  and  insurance  carriers.  The  devices, 
likewise,  are  examined  b}r  these  experts  to  obviate  delay  which  would 
result  if  the  tests  were  made  by  an  outside  agency.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  in  Washington,  and  the  laboratories  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  perform 
some  of  these  tests  for  the  Board. 

PUBLIC  HEARINGS. 

The  following  hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  the  Industrial 
Board  for  May : 

Industrial  Home  Work.  Thursday  May  4.  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia.  10  A.  M. 

Tentative  Revised  Crane  Code.  Monday  May  15.  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  Headquarters,  Fulton  Building,  Pittsburgh.  10 
A.  M.  Thursday  May  18.  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

10  A.  M. 

Tentative  Revised  Industrial  Lighting  Code.  Tuesday  June  27. 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  10  A.  M.  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh.  10  A.  M.  Friday 
June  30. 


BOARD  MEETING. 

The  next  monthly  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Board  will  be  held  at 
the  hearing  room  of  the  Board  in  Harrisburg,  June  13,  1922.  At  the 
April  meeting  a heavy  calendar  was  disposed  of.  Sixty-two  safety 
standards  cases  were  acted  on.  Seven  cases  affecting  women  and 
children  and  six  industrial  relations  cases  were  reviewed.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  Board  heard  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposed 
regulation  of  educational  movies. 
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EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

ROBERT  J.  PETERS,  Director. 


With  industrial  depression  practically  at  an  end  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  crisis  in  unemployment  is  passed.  The  first  of  April  marked  an 
end  of  unemployment  which  reached  its  peak  about  January  first 
when  321,893  persons  were  unable  to  find  employment  in  this  State. 
On  April  first  the  unemployed  numbered  278,850.  Jobs  were  found 
during  these  three  months  for  43,043  persons  thus  decreasing  the  un- 
employed total  by  that  number. 

The  mine  strike,  which  has  tied  up  both  bituminous  and  anthracite 
fields,  is  the  only  situation  on  the  industrial  horizon  to  mar  complete 
restoration  of  normal  conditions,  according  to  Commissioner  Connel- 
ley.  With  more  than  300,000  miners  on  strike  in  this  State,  there  are 
still  as  many  as  40,000  coal  miners  classed  in  the  unemployed  ranks. 
The  employment  offices  distinguish  between  strikers  and  those  who 
are  unable  to  find  work  because  the  law  forbids  employment  officers 
to  assist  in  finding  work  where  a strike  exists.  Improvement  in  the 
steel  trade,  revival  of  building  and  road  making,  and  the  seasonal 
demand  for  farm  labor  are  the  factors  responsible  for  breaking  the 
backbone  of  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania. 

Following  close  on  the  heels  of  depression  comes  the  revival  of 
home  building  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  labor  turnover.  Penn- 
sylvania is  on  the  eve  of  its  greatest  building  boom.  The  normal  in- 
crease in  population  has  added  to  the  demand  for  homes  and  the  four 
years  cessation  of  building  operations  in  this  State  has  given  impetus 
to  the  building  program.  The  greatest  problem  the  State  employment 
Bureau  faces  today  is  the  securing  of  skilled  workers  in  building 
trades.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  shortage  of  trained  workers 
in  this  line  is  due  to  the  failure  to  provide  a suitable  number  of 
apprentice  workers  when  building  operations  were  slack. 

The  Farmers  Advisory  Committee,  organized  by  Director  of  Em- 
ployment in  Pennsylvania,  Robert  J.  Peters,  has  succeeded  in  round- 
ing up  farm  labor  where  the  demand  is  greatest.  This  committee 
will  probably  be  able  to  keep  farmers  supplied  with  workers  through- 
out the  summer. 

Commissioner  Connelley  gives  special  credit  to  the  employers  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  commendable  way  in  which  they  faced  the  unem- 
ployment situation  during  the  six  or  eight  months’  depression  in  this 
State.  Through  public  spirit  alone  thousands  of  workers  were  kept 
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on  payroll  in  many  plants  in  the  face  of  stagnant  business  conditions. 
Civic  bodies  and  committees,  assisting  mayors  of  some  of  the  larger 
cities,  notably  Philadelphia,  Erie,  Johnstown,  and  Harrisburg  helped 
materially  in  finding  work  for  the  jobless. 

During  April  building  operations  in  every  section  of  the  State  have 
brought  about  a marked  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  the  building 
industry.  Demand  for  such  workers  in  surrounding  states  lias  also 
drawn  upon  the  supply  of  trained  workers  in  this  State. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Erie,  Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  McKeesport,  and 
Philadelphia  the  iron  and  steel  trade  has  shown  a gradual  but  healthy 
improvement  with  plants  operating  between  50  and  75  per  cent,  of 
normal.  There  is  still  room  for  betterment  in  this  industry,  accord- 
ing to  reports.  Reports  vary  on  the  demand  for  farm  labor,  with 
some  agricultural  communities  facing  a shortage  and  others  gradual- 
ly taking  care  of  the  surplus  farm  hands  for  spring  work. 

The  ten  employment  offices  in  Pennsylvania  which  are  working 
with  the  Federal  Government  in  its  program  to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment are  located  in  the  following  cities:  Altoona,  Erie,  Harrisburg, 
Johnstown,  McKeesport,  New  Kensington,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Scranton,  and  Williamsport. 

The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  unemployment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  past  four  months: 


District.  Jan.  1 Jan.  15.  Feb.  1 Feb  15.  Mar.  1.  Mar.  15.  Apr.  1. 


Altoona,  15,460  18,440  20,565  19,040  19,370  17,775  1G.9S0 

Erie 16,700  16,460  16,925  17,275  17,100  16,490  15,750 

Harrisburg,  10,393  14,380  15,715  15,260  14,945  12,710  11,090 

Johnstown,  17,765  17,215  16,450  12,750  10,915  9,730  8,435 

McKeesport 4,300  6,700  5,500  4,375  4,350  3,900  3,805 

New  Kensington,  0,200  5,350  6,000  6,200  6,335  5,325  4,925 

Philadelphia 133.000  141,500  144,000  144,000  141,000  135,500  126,400 

Phila.,  (Women)  12,400  13,000  12,700  12,500  12,400  12,500  12,500 

Pittsburgh 51,400  52,450  52,450  51.400  51,450  49,400  47,500 

Scranton 42,900  24,225  17,280  24,875  24,875  24,250  26,435 

Williamsport 6,375  6,150  6,250  5,800  5,800  5,385  5,030 


Totals,  321,893  315,860  313,835  313,575  308,540  292,965  278,850 
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BUREAU  OF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

WILLIAM  J.  TRACY,  Chief. 


Industrial  disputes  of  pronounced  tenacity  and  long  duration  made 
the  year  1921  the  most  disastrous  on  record  from  the  standpoint  of 
strikes.  There  were  1,174  strikes  reported  during  the  year,  and  36 
carried  over  from  the  previous  year,  making  a total  of  1,210  strikes 
in  Pennsylvania  during  1921.  The  Bureau  was  active  in  571  of  this 
number.  Although  no  record  is  kept  of  the  strikes  actually  settled 
through  the  efforts  of  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  representatives,  1.033  strikes  were  closed  on 
January  1,  1922,  leaving  177  strikes  pending  at  the  start  of  the  new 
year. 

The  unions  called  off  797  strikes,  while  236  were  terminated  without 
the  union  sanction.  The  question  of  wages  was  paramount  in  580 
strikes,  although  in  300  instances  conditions,  hours,  and  union  contro- 
versies were  involved.  Reduction  of  hours  precipitated  248  strikes. 
The  union  question  brought  about  264  strikes,  while  conditions  alone 
were  responsible  for  118  strikes. 

There  were  153,128  persons  involved  in  strikes  last  year.  The  loss 
in  wages  totalled  |38,375,104.  An  average  of  40  days  was  lost  by 
each  person  involved  in  strikes.  The  number  of  days  lost  was  6,004,- 
261.  The  average  length  of  a strike  was  41  days. 

During  the  year  up  to  December  31,  1921,  there  were  28  strikes 
which  lasted  200  days  and  over,  while  67  strikes  lasted  less  than  six 
days.  The  remaining  1,115  strikes  lasted  from  six  days  to  200  days. 

The  complete  table  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration  is  as  follows: — 

Days  of  Duration 


Less  than  6 days 67 

6 days  and  less  than  20  days 237 

20  days  and  less  than  40  days 256 

40  days  and  less  than  60  days 190 

60  days  and  less  than  100  days 221 

100  days  and  less  than  200  days 211 

200  days  and  over 28 


Total 1210 
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The  industries  that  were  hardest  pressed  by  last  year’s  strikes  were 
clothing  manufacture,  the  building  industry,  printing  and  mining. 
In  clothing  there  were  439  strikes,  printing  270,  building  233,  mines 
90. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  industries  of  the  state,  the 
number  of  strikes  reported,  the  number  closed,  the  number  pending, 
bureau  activity,  persons  involved,  days  lost,  and  wages  lost. 


Building,  233  1 

Olay,  9 9 

Clothing,  439  

Pood , 2 

Leather,  24 

Lumber,  12  

Printing,  270  

Textiles,  61  8 

Metals,  36  3 

Mines,  90  

Public  Service,  ...  7 3 

Tobacco,  1 

Miscellaneous,  26  12 


Total,  1,210  36 


232 

229 

4 

140 

28,904 

9 . 

9 

31 

439 

439 

92 

8,431 

2 

2 . 

1 

40 

24 

24  . 

24 

253 

12 

12 

_ 

12 

250 

270 

121 

149 

167 

3,817 

53 

60 

1 

56 

5,108 

33 

29 

7 

19 

11,486 

90 

75 

15 

20 

80,111 

4 

7 . 

4 

3,248 

1 

1 

1 

10 

14 

26  . 

26 

233 

1,174 

1,033 

177 

571 

141,922 

1,943,366  $14,841,617 

3,512  206,301 

7,135  321,253  1,579,509 

79  412,000 

10,418  67,393 

l',884  12,013 

55  354,616  2,318,891 

3,909  1,349,372  6,512,237 

1,093,698  7,596,086 

746,969  4,673,027 

166,552  512,840 

80  810  3,240 

29  11,733  90,639 


11,206  6,004,261  $38,375,104 
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BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 

JOHN  H.  WALKER,  Chief. 


The  Bureau  of  Inspection  since  February  1921  has  been  under  a 
plan  of  operation  known  as  the  “Block  System.”  Besides  increasing 
the  number  of  inspections  by  approximately  20,000  for  the  year,  this 
system  has  placed  the  Bureau  on  a definite  scientific  basis,  making 
it  possible  to  include  every  industrial  establishment  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  where  formei'ly  only  a “hit  or  miss”  jurisdiction  was  ex- 
ercised. 

Last  year  inspectors  made  a total  of  109,000  inspections  in  carry- 
ing the  Block  System  into  effect.  The  largest  number  of  inspections 
made  any  year  previous  was  83,000.  Although  at  present  the  system 
involves  considerable  extra  work,  in  time  it  will  result  in  lessening 
the  duties  of  inspectors  who  will  have  a definite  but  restricted  terri- 
tory in  which  to  operate.  The  block  system  divides  the  State  into 
blocks,  corresponding  to  a policeman’s  “beat,”  and  each  inspector  is 
held  responsible  for  every  industrial  establishment  in  his  “block”. 
The  largest  division  is  along  geographic  lines  into  sections  of  which 
there  are  six  in  number.  Each  section  is  divided  into  districts. 
There  are  as  many  as  twenty-five  and  as  few  as  eight  districts  in  a 
section.  The  bocks  are  formed  in  each  district.  In  concentrated  in- 
dustrial areas,  they  are  as  small  as  a city  squai’e,  and  in  the  less 
concentrated  areas,  they  may  be  as  large  as  a township. 

Block  cards  containing  information  concerning  each  and  every  in- 
dustrial establishment  are  made  out.  Such  information  as  the  num- 
ber of  employes,  kind  of  business,  and  safety  matters  is  included  on 
the  card.  When  these  cards  come  in  for  a new  establishment,  or  one 
that  has  not  been  visited  before,  a history  card  is  made  out  and  each 
time  an  inspection  is  made,  the  date  and  the  special  information  is 
put  on  this  card. 

One  problem  in  working  out  the  arrangement  at  the  present  time 
is  performing  the  initial  inspections  with  a limited  force.  When  the 
entire  State  has  been  covered,  it  can  then  be  determined  how  large  a 
force  can  efficiently  man  the  bureau,  and  it  is  estimated,  by  careful 
apportionment  of  the  blocks  a real  saving  in  time  and  money  will  be 
effected. 
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In  arranging  the  districts,  the  designers  of  the  system  were  careful 
to  consider  transportation  facilities,  while  in  laying  out  blocks,  den- 
sity of  industries  was  paramount. 

Thus,  it  is  seen  that  in  time  the  system  will  mean  greater  efficiency 
in  the  inspection  duties  of  the  Department.  Someone  will  be  respon- 
sible, and  every  establishment  will  be  reached  under  the  plan. 
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DIVISION  OF  HYGIENE  AND  ENGINEERING 

FRANCIS  D.  PATTERSON,  Chief. 


Recognizing  the  seriousness  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning,  Com- 
missioner Connellcy  directed  the  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering 
to  prepare  a poster  cautioning  against  the  gas,  showing  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  victims,  which  will  be  distributed  in  the  near  future 
to  al  industrial  plants  where  the  hazard  is  found. 

Giddiness,  weakness,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  are  given  as 
symptoms  of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

“If  you  feel  any  of  these  symptoms,  move  at  once  into  fresh  warm 
air  where  recovery  will  be  rapid.  Avoid  any  exertion  or  exposure  to 
cold  immediately  after  recovery.  Rest  awhile  before  attempting  to 
walk.”  This  is  the  admonition  of  Commissioner  Connelley  in  the 
suggested  poster. 

The  action  of  the  commissioner  was  the  result  of  investigations  of 
the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering  and  may  likewise  be  con- 
sidered a general  warning  to  the  public  of  the  danger  lurking  in 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning.  The  gas  is  colorless  and  odorless  and 
therefore  hard  to  detect.  It  is  especially  dangerous  where  persons 
are  left  alone  or  exposed  to  it  without  suitable  precaution.  For 
severe  cases  artificial  respiration  is  recommended. 

The  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering  is  preparing  a report  on 
safeguards  against  disease  arising  from  the  handling  of  curled  hair 
used  in  upholstery  work.  It  has  been  reported  to  be  a common  prac- 
tice in  this  industry  to  use  second  hand  hair.  In  many  instances 
this  brand  of  hair  comes  from  second  hand  dealers  who  collect  it 
from  dumps  and  other  depositories  of  refuse.  It  is  not  sterilized  or 
cleaned  in  any  way  except  picking,  it  is  alleged.  A study  of  this 
condition  is  being  made  and  if  necessary,  recommendations  will  be 
made  to  the  Industrial  Board  for  a ruling. 
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BUREAU  OF  REHABILITATION  | 

S.  S.  RIDDLE,  Chief.  i 

H ■ 1 

Out  of  81  industrial  cripples  in  Pennsylvania  reported  to  the  State 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  last  month,  69  had  injuries  severe  enough 
to  be  registered  for  attention.  The  Bureau  has  come  in  contact  with 
2,475  injured  persons  and  has  rendered  assistance  in  902  cases,  dur- 
ing the  two  years  of  its  existance. 

The  Bureau  has  definitely  assisted  708  persons  to  obtain  employ- 
ment and  194  persons  in  shop  training  or  schools.  There  have  been 
756  cases  rejected  because  the  persons  could  not  be  located  or  be- 
cause they  notified  the  bureau  assistance  was  not  needed. 

Industrial  accidents  contributed  1,366  cases  acted  upon  by  the  Re- 
habilitation Bureau.  More  than  one-third  of  the  cases  came  from 
the  mines,  where  there  have  been  326  rehabilitation  cases.  The 
benefits  of  the  act  were  likewise  extended  to  92  persons  injured  in 
public  accidents,  25  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  42  who  were  affected 
by  disease. 

At  the  present  time  vocational  training  has  been  afforded  168  per- 
sons disabled  in  industry.  Artificial  appliances  have  been  furnished 
in  386  cases. 

The  disability  is  distributed  as  follows: 


Loss  of  Use  of  Parts 


Hand 

Arm 

Foot 

Peg 

Eyes 

Other 

Dis- 

ability 

1 

2 

Assisted 

649 

307 

207 

381 

48 

80 

233 

Reported 

280 

160 

8(3 

298 

24 

20 

117 

Educational  and  occupational  qualifications: 


Tears  in  school 

Labor- 

er 

Skilled 

or 

Semi- 

Skilled 

19 

51 

65 

46 

114 

67 

41 

1 year,  

1 

10 

9 

8 

13 

31 

10 

73 

2 years,  

2 

10 

22 

19 

20 

35 

38 

118 

3 years,  

8 

30 

33 

22 

25 

58 

60 

113 

4 years,  

3 

26 

35 

26 

23 

47 

66 

180 

5 years,  

20 

41) 

45 

37 

37 

73 

107 

214 

6 years  — - 

23 

48 

53 

44 

46 

76 

139 

232 

7 years,  

40 

78 

55 

25 

34 

73 

159 

303 

8 years,  . 

67 

112 

56 

30 

38 

87 

216 

130 

9 years , 

39 

40 

25 

12 

14 

41 

89 

137 

10  years , 

27 

34 

33 

2 7 

10 

28 

109 

133 

Over  10  years,  

15 

51 

36 

23 

18 

19 

114 

1,855 

Totals,  

245 

499 

443 

338 

330 

681 

1,174 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BUREAU 

WILLIAM  H.  HORNER,  Director. 


The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau  has  agreements  and  awards 
aggregating  $33,480,497  for  fatal  accidents;  for  disability,  $17,537,- 
179;  for  permanent  injuries,  $10,870,925,  making  a total  of  $61,894,- 
601  for  compensation  during  the  six  years  the  law  has  been  in  force. 

A total  of  35,608  accident  reports  have  been  received  and  investi- 
gated by  the  Bureau  since  the  first  of  January,  1922.  Of  this  number 
12,754  were  reported  during  March,  10,751  during  February,  and  12,- 
103  during  January. 

There  have  been  495  fatal  accidents  since  the  first  of  the  year,  152 
in  January,  171  in  February  and  172  in  March.  There  were  87  mine 
fatalities  53  industrial  and  32  public  service  accidents  last  month, 
throughout  the  state. 

Following  is  a table  compiled  on  accidents  and  compensation: — 


Accident  Reports. 


Fatal  Permanent  Temporary 

Total  1922, 

35,608  495 

38 

35,075 

(6  yrs.) 

1,171,668  16,661 

3,200 

1,151,807 

Agreements. 

Total  1922, 

16,765  405 

346 

16,014 

(6  yrs.) 

403,053  12,907 

6,921 

383,225 

Total  1922, 
(6  yrs.) 


Compensation  Awarded. 

$2,854,950  $1,296,707  $644,550  $913,693 

$61,894,601  $33,480,497  $10,876,925  $17,537,179 


Compensation  Paid. 


Total  1922, 
(6  yrs.) 


$1,990,729  $629,709  $447,327  $913,693 

$34,341,357  $10,124,915  $6,679,263  $17,537,179 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD  ! 

HARRY  A.  MACKEY,  Chairman. 

PAUL  HOUCK  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY,  Commissioner. 

LEE  SOLOMON,  Secretary. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  DECISIONS 
BOARD,  COMMON  PLEAS,  SUPERIOR  AND  SUPREME  COURTS 

SUBJECT  INDEX 


January,  February,  Mareli,  April,  1922. 
Page  citations,  Department  Reports,  Vol.  VIII. 


Page 


ADMIRALTY  LAWS 

Accident  occurring  on  houseboat  attached  to  land.  Award  Affirmed. 

Lawton  v.  Diamond  Coal  & Coke  Co.  Superior  Court  304 

AGREEMENTS 

May  be  reviewed  and  reopened  at  any  time  within  500  weeks. 

Gairt  v.  Curry  Coal  Mining  Co.  Supreme  Court. — Moschzisker.  359 

ALIEN  DEPENDENTS 

Running  of  statute  not  tolled  when  state  of  war  exists  at  time  of 
death.  Szuberlia  v.  National  Car  Wheel  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court 
of  Allegheny  Co. — Reid.  566 

ARM— LOSS  OF  USE  OF 

Earning  power  at  clerical  work  unimpaired.  Award  for  loss  of  arm 
affirmed.  Kerwin  v.  American  Ry.  Express  Co. — Supreme  Court. 

Frazer.  625 

ASSAULT 

Quarrel  on  premises — assault  by  fellow  employe  after  leaving 
premises,  resulting  in  death.  Award  reversed.  Maguire  v.  Jas. 

Lees  & Sons  Co.  Supreme  Court.  Moschzisker.  621 

AWARD 

Computation  or  where  compensation  has  been  paid  during  life  time. 

Nupp  v.  Estel  Bros.  Coal  Mining  Co.  Supreme  Court.  Schaffer.  302 

COMMUTATION 

Right  of  employer  to  be  reimbursed  for  commuted  payments  upon 
remarriage  of  widow  denied — rights  of  minor  children.  Pomezine, 
v.  Hudson  Coal  Co. — Mackey  159 

Period  and  amount  of  commutation  upon  re-marriage  of  widow — 
rights  of  children.  Ferdisko  v.  Trimble  & Sons*  Co. — Supreme 
Court. — Sadler.  163 


Power  of  Board  to  commute  compensation  on  petition  of  widow — 
review  of  decisions.  Garrity  v.  Bituco  Mfg.  & Chemical  Co.  Mackey  239 

CONDITION  OF  PREMISES 

Quarrel— running  from  fellow  employe  tripped  by  steen  plate. 

Award  affirmed. — Cawley  v.  American  Ry.  Express  Co.  Common 
Pleas  Court,  Allegheny  Co. — Kline.  615 

COURSE  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Superintendent  of  road  construction  in  search  of  persons  to  do  haul- 
ing-— found  dead.  Esther  Gibbons  v.  James  Gibbons.  Award 
Affirmed. — Houck  3 
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Play  at  noon  hour — sprained  aikle.  Award  Affirmed.  Tarquinio  v. 
Snellenburg. — Houck  . . 72 

on  way  home  from  work  riding  on  train — premises  and  property 
distinguished.  Pangratz  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. — Mackey  107 

On  way  home  from  work,  riding  on  train  contrary  to  orders. 
Cirigliana  v.  Penna.  It.  R.  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Allegheny  Co. 

Ford  399 

Employe  injured  while  riding  upon  motor  contrary  to  rules.  Kwet- 
kauskie  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court,  Schuylkill 
Co.— Koch  573 

.Toy  riding  on  mine  car.  injured  600  feet  from  place  of  work. 

Award  reversed.  Lavinski  v.  D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.  Co.  Common 
Pleas  Court,  Lackawanna  Co. — Maxey  611 

Quarrel — running  from  fellow  employe  tripped  by  steel  plate. 

Award  affirmed.  Cawley  v.  American  Ry.  Express  Co.  Common 
Pleas  Court,  Allegheny  Co.  Kline  615 

Quarrel  on  premises — Assault  by  fellow  employe  after  leaving 
premises,  resul ting  in  death.  Award  reversed.  Maguire  v.  Jas.  Less 
& Sons  Co. — Supreme  Court — Moschzisker  „ 621 

Employe  sent  to  open  coal  schute — dead  body  found  wrapped 

around  shaft,  25  feet  from  schute  he  was  to  open.  Award  affirmed 

Bastia  v.  D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court,  Luzerne 

Co.  Jones  659 

DEFENSE 

Compensation  agreement  signed  by  minor  is  valid  and  binding — 
claimant  and  parent  estopped  from  action  at  common  law.  De- 
laney v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co.  Supreme  Court — Simpson  432 

NEGLTCENCE 

Not  bar  to  recovery — employe  guilty  of  misdemeanor  by  going  into 
part  of  coal  mine  filled  with  gas.  Award  affirmed.  Walcofski  v. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  Common  Picas  Court,  Schuylkill  Co. — 

Bechtel  967 

DEPENDENCY— CHILD 

Illegitimate  child  member  of  household  and  supported  by  deceased. 

Award  affirmed. — Lando  v.  P.  & R.  Coal  & Iron  Co. — Superior 
Court— Henderson.  76 

DEPENDENCY— PARENT 

Actual  dependency  not  shown.  Adams  v.  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 

Co. — Jarrett  10 

Step-parent  not  entitled  to  compensation.  Pyrick  v.  D.  L.  & W. 

R.  R.  Co.— Houck  74 

No  evidence  that  contributions  were  necessary  to  provide  necessi- 
ties-— award  reversed.  Rohrer  v.  Rockhill  Coal  & Iron  Co.  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court,  Huntingdon  Co. — Bailey  841 

DEPENDENCY— WIFE 

Alleged  common  law  marriage — meretricious  relationship  before 
death  of  husband.  Enger  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co.  Common  Pleas 
Court,  Schuylkill  Co.- — Berger  716 

DISABILITY 

Continued  disability — final  receipt  set  aside.  Yorkers  v.  Ellsworth 
Collieries  Co. — Jarrett  6 

Final  receipt  set  aside — on  proof  of  continued  disability.  Farran 
v.  Curtis  Publishing  Co. — Mackey  16 

Injuries  to  side  and  head — nervous  derangement — spells.  Leaper  v. 

Penna.  R.  R.  Co. — Mackey  69 

Final  receipt,  signed  under  mistaken  belief  that  disability  had 
ceased,  set  aside.  Byers  v.  Allegheny  River  Mining  Co.  Common 
Pleas  Court,  Jefferson  Co. — Corbet  420 

Compensation  not  limited  to  specific  indemnity  for  loss  of  member 
when  total  disability  continues.  Berskis  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co. — Supreme  Court — Schaffer  ' 605 

DISEASE— CAUSED  OR  AGGRAVATED  BY  INJURY 

Tuberculosis  following  injury  to  spine  and  operation.  Ueino  v 
Hayes  Wall  Paper  Co,— Mackey  r 
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Development  of  tubercular  condition  hastened  by  injury.  Award 
affirmed.  Kelly  v.  Watson  Coal  Co. — Supreme  Court — Moschizisker 

Tubercular  condition  alleged  to  have  been  aggravated  by  inhalation 
of  poisonous  gas  fumes — evidence  not  sufficient  to  causal  connec- 
tion. Ironside  v.  Slack  & Son.  Common  Pleas  Court,  Chester 
Co. — Hause 

Neurotic  condition,  causing  total  disability,  brought  on  by  accident- 
al injury — final  receipt  set  aside.  Farran  v.  Curtis  Publishing 
Co. — Mackey 

Infection  following  strained  ankle — osteomyelitis — tubercular  con- 
dition aggravated — conflicting  medical  testimony.  Watson  v.  Le- 
high Coal  & Navigation  Co.  Award  Affirmed — Supreme  Court — Sadler 

Death  from  bronchial  pneumonia — not  sufficient  competent  evi- 
dence to  establish  casual  connection  with  accidental  injury,  which 
consisted  of  bruises  to  chest  and  wetting.  Morgan  v.  P.  & R.  C. 
& I.  Co.— Supreme  Court — SchaefEer 

Arterio-sclerisos — Apoplexy.  Testimony  merely  shows  that  ape- 
plexy  might  have  resulted  from  extra  exertion  without  showing  that 
it  most  probably  did  so  result.  Award  reversed^.  Samoskie  v.  P. 
& R.  C.  & I.  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court,  Schuylkill  Co. — Koch — 

Tubercular  condition  aggravated  by  exposure  to  gas  fumes.  Award 
affirmed.  Drum  v.  Aetna  Explosives  Co. — Mackey 

DISOREDIENCE  OF  ORDERS 

On  way  home  from  work,  riding  on  train  contrary  to  orders.  Ciri- 
gliana  v.  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court,  Allegheny  Co. — 
Ford 

Employe  injured  while  riding  upon  motor  contrary  to  rules  Kwet- 
kauskie  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court,  Schuyl- 
kill Co.— Koch 

EARNING  POWER 

Final  receipt  set  aside  upon  showing  of  reduced  earning  power. 
Yorkers  v.  Ellsworth  Collieries  Co. — Jarrett 

Loss  of  use  of  arm — -earning  power  at  clerical  work  unimpaired. 
Award  for  loss  of  arm  affirmed.  Kerwin  v.  American  Ry.  Express 
Co. — Frazer 

EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYE 

One  of  two  partners  receiving  salary  for  managing  business — no 
relation  of  employer  and  employe — disallowance.  Speck  v.  Om- 
wake  & Speck. — jarrett 

EVIDENCE 

Testimony  of  medical  experts  based  upon  reading  of  testimony. 
Kelly  v.  Watson  Coal  Co.  Supreme  Court — Moschizisker 

Tubercular  condition  alleged  to  have  been  aggravated  by  inhala- 
tion of  poisonous  gas  fumes — evidence  not  sufficient  to  show  casual 
connection.  Ironside  v.  Slack  & Son.  Common  Pleas  Court, 
Chester  Co. — Hause 

Infection  following  strained  ankle — osteomyelitis — tubercular  con- 
dition aggravated — conflicting  medical  testimony.  Watson  v.  Le- 
high Coal  & Navigation  Co. — Supreme  Court — Sadler 

Death  from  bronchial  pneumonia — not  sufficient  competent  evidence 
to  establish  causal  connection  with  accidental  injury,  which  con- 
sisted of  bruises  to  chest  and  wetting.  Morgan  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I. 
Co. — Supreme  Court — Schaeffer 

Pre-existing  condition  aggravated — conflicting  medical  testimony — 
findings  of  Board  final.  Bukanus  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co.  Superior 
Court — Orlady 

No  evidence  that  contributions  were  necessary  to  provide  neces- 
sities— award  reversed.  Rohrer  v.  Rockhill  Coal  h Iron  0o.  Com> 
$307?  Pleas  Court,  Huntingdon  Co.— Bailey 
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Arterio  sclerosis-Apoplexy.  Testimony  merely  shows  that  apoplexy 
might  have  resulted  from  extra  exertion  without  showing  that  it 
most  probably  dyd  so  result.  Samoskie  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co. — 

Award  reversed.  Common  Pleas  Court,  Schuylkill  Co.  Koch  881 

EYE-LOSS  OF  USE  OF 

Compensation  limited  to  loss  of  eye  where  other  eye  was  lost  in 
previous  accident.  Lente  v.  Frank  Lucci — Common  Pleas  Court, 
Philadelphia  Co. — Patterson  426 

Eye  useless  without  artificial  appliance — constitutes  loss  of  vision. 

Gerlesky  v.  Portage  Coal  Mining  Co. — Jarrett  554 

Pre-existing  condition  aggravated — conflicting  medical  testimony — 
findings  of  Board  final.  Bukanus  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co.  Superior 
Court — Orlady  713 

10/200  of  normal  vision  without  glasses— lack  of  coordination  with 
glasses  Pavis  v.  American  Chain  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court,  Al- 
legheny Co. — Stone  720 

Compensation  limited  to  that  provided  for  loss  of  eye  where  other 

eye  was  lost  prior  to  employment.  Halapy  v.  Peters  Creek  Coal 

Gas  Co. — Common  Peas  Court,  Washington  Co.  Mclvaine  843 

FINAL  RECEIPT 

May  be  set  aside  and  agreement  re-opened  at  any  time  within  500 
weeks.  Gairt  v.  Curry  Coal  Mining  Co.  et  al — Supreme  Court — 
Moschzisker  359 

May  be  set  aside  if  founded  upon  mistakes  of  fact.  Byers  v.  Al- 
legheny River  Mining  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court,  Jefferson  Co. 

Corbet  420 

GAS  POISONING 

Tubercular  condition  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  inhalation  of 
poisonous  gas  fumes — evidence  not  sufficient  to  show  causal  con- 
nection. Ironside  v.  Slack  & Son — Common  Pleas  Court,  Chester 
Co.— Hause  4G2 

Tubercular  condition  aggravated  by  exposure  to  gas  fumes.  Award 
affirmed. — Drum  v.  Aetna  Explosives  Co. — Mackey  943 

GUARDIAN 

Power  of  Board  to  appoint  person  to  receive  compensation  in  ab- 
sence of  guardian  confined  to  cases  arising  since  Dec.  31,  1919  Di 
Pazio  v.  Beechwood  Garage,  Inc. — Common  Plea  Court,  Allegheny 


Co. — Carpenter  405 

ILLEGAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Compensation  agreement  signed  by  minor  is  valid  and  binding — 
claimant  and  defendant  estopped  from  action  at  common  law. 

Delaney  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co. — Supreme  Court — Simpson  432 

ILLEGITMATE  CHILD 

Illegitimate  child  member  of  household  and  supported  by  deceased — 
award  affirmed.  Lando  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co.  Superior  Court — 
Henderson  76 

INFECTION 

Infection  produced  following  bruised  hand  due  to  jarring  of  electric 
reamer.  Award  affirmed.  Benson  V.  Jones  & Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

Common  Pleas  Court,  Allegheny  Co. — Evans  397 

INSANITY 

Finding  that  insanity  resulted  from  injuries  not  reviewable.  Peris 
v.  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. — Common  Pleas  Court,  Westmoreland  Co. — 956 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE 

Placing  car  destined  for  same  not  interstate  commerce — disallow- 
ance affirmed.  Keiser  v.  P.  & R.  Ry.  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court, 
Northumberland  Co. — Moser  114 


Shifting  operation — ultimate  destination — McNeil  v.  Director  Gen. 
of  Railroads.  Supreme  Court 

Employe  injured  while  taking  engine  from  one  point  to  another. 
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to  be  attached  to  interstate  train— thereafter  to  take  charge  of 
another  engine,  hauling  interstate  freight.  Disallowance  affirmed. 
O’Donnell  v.  Director  General  of  Railroads.  Supreme  Court — 
Moschzisker  875 

JARRING 

Infection  produced  following  bruised)  hand  due  to  jarring  of  electric 
reamer.  Award  affirmed.  Benson  v.  Jones  & Laughlin  Steel  Co. 

Common  Pleas  Court,  Allegheny  Co. — Evans  397 

JURISDICTION 

Accident  occurring  on  houseboat  attached  to  land— -award  affirmed. 

Lawton  v.  Diamond  Coal  & Coke  Co.— Superior  Court  304 

LIMITATIONS— STATUTE  OF 

Agreement  may  be  reviewed  and'  re-opened  at  any  time  within  500 
weeks.  Gairt  v.  Curry  Coal  Mining  Co.- — Supreme  Court — Mos- 
chzisker 359 

Limitation  provided  in  Section  315  does  not  extend  to  review  of 
agreement.  Peris  v.  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co. — Common  Pleas  Court, 
Westmoreland  Co. 

MINORS 

Compensation  agreement  signed  by  minor  valid  and  binding — 
claimant  and  defendant  estopped  from  action  at  common  law.  Del- 
aney v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co.  Supreme  Court — Simpson  432 

NEGLIGENCE 

Not  bar  to  recovery — employe  guilty  of  misdemeanor  by  going  into 
part  of  coal  mine  filled  with  gas.  Award  affirmed.  Walcofski  v. 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.— Common  Pleas  Court,  Schuylkill  Co. 

Bechtel  967 

OPERATION 

Fractured  finger — death  following  operation  due  to  use  of  anaes- 
thetic. Hornetz  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co.  Award  affirmed.  Jarrett  299 

Affirmed  by  C.  P.  Court,  Schuylkill  Co. — Koch  753 

OPERATION  OF  EMPLOYER'S  BUSINESS 

Employe  sent  to  open  coal  chute — dead  body  found  wrapped  around 
shaft,  25  feet  from  chute  he  was  to  open.  Award  affirmed. — Rastia 
v.  D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court,  Luzerne  Co. — 

Jones  659 

On  way  home  from  work,  riding  on  a train  contrary  to  orders.  Ciri- 
gliana  v.  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.  Award  affirmed — Common  Pleas  Court, 
Allegheny  Co. — Ford  399 

PARTNERSHIP 

One  of  two  partners  receiving  salary  for  managing  business.  No 
relation  of  employer  and  employe— disallowance.  Speck  v.  Om- 

wake  & Speck. — Jarrett  482 

PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

Appeal  may  not  be  taken  by  person  not  party  to  original  proceed- 
ings. Pyrick  v.  D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.  Co. — Houck  74 

The  Board  may  substitute  its  own  findings  for  that  of  the  referee 
without  granting  a hearing  die  novo.  Fijlip  v.  Win.  Cramp  & Sons 
Ship  and  Engine  Co.— Common  Pleas  Court,  Philadelphia  Co.— 
Shoemaker  428 

Power  of  Board  to  appoint  person  to  receive  compensation  in  ab- 
sence of  guardian  defined.  DiPazio  v.  Beechwood  Garage.  Common 
Pleas  Court,  Allegheny  Co. — Carpenter  465 

Decision  of  referee  must  be  confined  to  issue  raised  by  petition. 
Sincavage  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co. — Jarrett  485 

Running  of  statute  not  tolled  when  state  of  war  did  not  exist  at 
time  of  accident.  Szuberia  v.  National  Car  Wheel  Co.  Common 
Pleas  Court,  Allegheny  Co.— Reid  566 

Board  may  find  facts,  upon  hearing  de  novo,  without  hearing  testi- 
mony— defective  appeal  quashed.  Geery  v.  Standard  Refractories 
£5®,- — Coipmon  Pleas  Court,  Blair  Co- — Baldridge  764 
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Petition  by  guardian  or  insane  employe.  Teris  t.  Pittsburgh  Steel 

Co. — Common  Pleas  Court,  Westmoreland  Co.  956 

PREMISES  AND  PROPERTY 

On  way  home  from  work  riding  on  train — premises  and  property 
distinguished.  Pangratz  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co. — Mackey  107 

PRESUMPTION 

Superintendent  of  road  construction  in  seach  of  persons  to  do  haul- 
ing— found  dead — presumption  of  accident  while  in  course  of  em- 
ployment. Esther  Gibbons  v.  James  Gibbons.  Award  affirmed. — 

Houck  3 

Disappearance  of  employ,  no  presumption  of  death  until  after 
seven  years — disallowance  affirmed.  Condron  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I. 

Co. — Superior  Court — Henderson  77 

Employe  sent  to  open  coal  schute — -dead  body  found  wrapped  around 
shaft,  25  feet  from  schute  he  was  to  open.  Award  affirmed.  Bastia 
v.  D.  L.  & W.  R.  R.  Co. — Common  Pleas  Court,  Luzerne  Co. — Jones  659 

No  presumption  of  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  Compensation 
Act  by  the  employer  because  not  specifically  rejected.  If  there  be 
an  element  of  interstate  commerce  in  a traffic  or  or  employment, 
it  determines  the  remedy  of  employe.  O’Donnell  v.  Director  Gen- 
eral of  Railroads.  Supreme  Court — Moschzisker  875 

STATISTICAL  INFORMATION 

Agreements  approved  in  1921  113 

VIOLENCE  TO  PHYSICAL  STRUCTURE 

Injury  to  spinal  cord — Marion  V.  Hudson  Coal  Co.  Mackey  103 

Fractured  finger — death  following  operation  due  to  use  of  anaes- 
thetic. Hometz  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co.  Award  affirmed.  Jarrett  299 

Infection  produced  following  bruised  hand  due  to  jarring  of  an 
electric  reamer — award  affirmed. — Benson  v.  Jones  & Laughlin  Steel 
Co. — Common  Pleas  Court,  Allegheny  Co.,  Evans  397 

Operation  following  injury  to  finger — death  resulting  from  anaes- 
thetic. Hornetz  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court, 

Schuylkill  Co.— Koch  753 
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CHILD  LABORDECISION IMPORTANTTO  STATE 

Position  of  Supreme  Court  Leaves  Responsibility  for  Administra- 
tion to  State  Labor  Departments 

By  COMMISSIONER  C.  B.  CONNELLEY 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declaring 
for  the  second  time  within  a period  of  four  years,  the  unconstitution- 
ality  of  Federal  Child  Labor  Legislation  has  a meaning  for  those 
charged  with  the  administration  of  labor  law.  There  are  those,  of 
course,  who  think  that  the  highest  Court  in  the  land  erred  in  its 
opinion  but  fortunately  they  are  in  the  minority.  The  general  feel- 
ing is  that  the  Court's  action  is,  not  to  be  understood  as  a “sentence 
of  children  to  labor.”  hut  rather  to  point  out  the  important  principle 
that  even  protective  legislation  of  the  best  intent  must  be  kept  within 
bounds.  There  is  a real  need  to-day  for  the  proper  respect  for  law. 

The  Federal  Child  Labor  Act  of  1019  was  intended  to  regulate  the 
employment  of  children  in  any  mill,  cannery,  workshop,  factory  or 
manufacturing  establishment,  under  the  age  of  fourteen  (14),  or  in 
-any  mine  or  quarry  under  sixteen  (16)  years,  but  imposing  an  ex- 
cise tax  of  ten  per  cent  (10%)  upon  the  net  annual  profits  of  those 
employing  such  labor.  Tt  was  objected  to  in  due  form  because  it 
attempted  to  regulate  an  exclusively  state  function  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Tenth  Amendment.  Tt  was  de- 
fended because  the  tax  was  to  be  considered  as  a mere  excise  tax, 
levied  by  Congress  under  its  broad  power  of  taxation  conferred  by  the 
Constitution.  Chief  Justice  Taft,  whose  stand  for  protective  legis- 
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lation  for  children  as  a former  president  of  the  United  States  is  well- 
known,  makes  a very  clear  statement  of  the  point  at  issue  in  deliver- 
ing the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Court  invalidating  the  Act.  The 
Chief  Justice  asks,  “Does  this  law  impose  a tax  with  only  that  inci- 
dental restraint  and  regulation  which  a tax  must  inevitably  involve, 
or  does  it  regulate  by  the  use  of  the  so  called  tax  as  a penalty?  If 
a tax,  it  is  clearly  an  excise.  If  it  were  an  excise  on  a commodity 
or  other  thing  of  value,  we  might  not  be  permitted  under  previous 
decisions  of  this  Court  to  infer  solely  from  its  heavy  burden  that 
the  Act  intends  a prohibition  instead  of  a tax.  But  this  act  is  more.” 
After  analyzing  tire  law  further,  the  Chief  Justice  continues,  “in  the 
light  of  these  features  of  the  act.  a Court  must  be  blind  not  to  see 
that  the  so  called  tax  is  imposed  to  stop  the  employment  of  children 
within  the  age  limits  prescribed.  Its  prohibitory  and  regulatory 
effect  and  purpose  are  palpable.  All  others  can  see  and  understand 
this.  How  can  we  properly  shut  our  minds  to  it.”  He  says  further, 
“The  good  sought  in  unconstitutional  legislation  is  an  insidious  fea- 
ture because  it  leads  citizens  and  legislators  of  good  purpose  to  pro- 
mote it  without  thought  of  the  serious  breach  it  will  make  in  the 
ark  of  our  covenant  of  the  harm  which  will  come  from  breaking 
down  recognized  standards. 

Objections  to  Federal  Act  Explained. 

“Grant  the  validity  of  this  law  and  all  that  Congress  would  need 
to  do  hereafter,  in  seeking  to  take  over  to  its  control  any  of  the 
great  number  of  subjects  of  public  interest,  jurisdiction  of  which  the 
States  have  never  parted  with  and  which  are  reserved  to  them  by  the 
Tenth  Amendment,  would  be  to  enact  a detailed  measure  of  complete 
regulation  of  the  subject  and  enforce  it  by  a so-called  tax  upon  de- 
partures from  it.  To  give  such  magic  to  the  word  ‘tax’  would  be  to 
break  down  all  constitutional  limitations  of  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  completely  wipe  out  the  sovereignty  of  the  States.” 

In  11)18  a Federal  Child  Labor  Law  was  also  set  aside  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  ground  of  unconstitutionality.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  this  Act  prohibited  the  interstate  transportation  ol 
commodities  in  whose  production  the  labor  of  minors  had  been  em- 
ployed. Here  again  the  Court  praised  the  motive  of  the  legislation 
but  condemned  the  method  of  enforcing  it  in  unconstitutional  ways. 

It  has  been  argued  by  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  which 
will  be  represented  at  this  Convention  by  Mr.  Owen  B.  Lovejoy,  its 
very  capable  general  secretary,  that  “Twice  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  legislated  against  this  nation-wide,  nation-weakening 
evil  of  child  labor  and  now  that  they  have  lost  their  second  law  in 
the  courts,  as  they  did  their,  first  one,  on  the  issue  of  unconstitu- 
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tionality,  they  must  seriously  consider  the  advisability  of  changing 
the  Constitution.” 

Movement  to  Change  the  Constitution. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  already  taken  the  initiative 
in  conducting  a national  campaign  with  this  end  in  view.  June  14tli 
has  been  set  as  the  date  for  a full  discussion  on  the  Child  Labor 
question  by  the  Federation.  The  constitutional  amendment  would 
certainly  be  the  effective  method  to  bring  about  the  abolition  of 
child  labor,  due  to  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  state  laws  on  child 
labor,  some  of  which  are  inferior  to  the  Federal  Law  and  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  backward  states  which  have  no  adequate 
protection  for  children. 

States  Losing  their  Hold. 

In  considering  the  question  of  Constitutional  Amendment,  how- 
ever, there  is  a very  important  point  for  the  states  to  consider.  It 
is  a fact  that  the  states  as  states  are  gradually  diminishing  as  a 
factor  in  government.  No  less*  a person  than  Elihu  Root  is  said  to 
have  sounded  a warning  about  ten  years  ago  that  if  the  states  hoped 
to  withstand  the  increasing  encroachment  of  national  regulation 
they  must  exercise  their  “rights.”  The  fact  that  we  are  not  exercis- 
ing our  rights,  or  in  other  words,  not  giving  the  proper  administra- 
tion to  the  labor  laws  that  are  on  our  statute  books  is  evident  by  the 
extension  of  the  idea  of  national  power  in  the  shape  of  governmental 
commissions.  The  movement  for  nationalizing  Safety  Codes,  an  ex- 
cellent step  from  the  standpoint  of  uniformity,  is  a dangerous  thing 
if  the  states  thereby  lose  their  hold  on  protecting  the  industries 
within  their  own  borders. 

Trend  Toward  Self-Government  Analyzed. 

The  movement  for  self-government  in  industry  characterized  by 
the  selection  of  such  men  as  Ex-Postmaster  Will  Hays,  as  the  head 
of  the  Movie  Industry,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as  the  head  of  a 
nation-wide  organization  of  the  Building  Industry,  Judge  Landis 
as  the  head  of  organized  Baseball  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry is  probably  protecting  itself  against  some  forms  of  govern- 
mental interference,  at  least  the  trend  is  for  self-government.  So 
the  States  must  look  to  their  rights  and  this  means  nothing  more 
oi’  less  than  to  give  full  and  sane  enforcement  to  its  labor  laws. 

Inadequacy  of  Pennsylvania  Law. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  face  in  the  state  governments  was 
well  brought  out  by  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Child 
Labor  Law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  not  cited  in  the 
spirit  of  hostile  criticism  but  to  point  out  the  inadequacy  of  the 
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Pennsylvania  Child  Labor  Law  and  yet  we  “admit”  that  our  law 
is  a good  one.  In  the  enforcement  standard  set  up  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  regard  to  Child  Labor  legislation,  Pennsylvania  was 
ranked  as  thirteen  (13)  among  the  states  enforcing  such  legislation. 
We  naturally  were  not  pleased  with  such  a rating  and  upon  in- 
vestigation found  that  Federal  Child  Labor  Inspectors  had  been  in 
our  state,  unbeknown  to  us,  and  unearthed  a number  of  Child  Labor 
violations. 

Fault  Not  With  Employers. 

To  point  out  the  fallacy  that  the  revenue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  been  very  considerable  from  this  form  of  taxa- 
tion, it  may  be  only  necessary  to  say  that  if  the  Government  had 
decided  to  go  ahead,  it  would  have  cost  our  manufacturers  no  less 
than  $50,000,000  just  from  the  partial  survey  that  had  been  made. 
In  fairness  to  our  manufacturers  it  ought  to  be  said  that  the  viola- 
tions were  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  employers  as  with  the 
provisions  and  with  the  enforcement  of  the  State  Child  Labor  Act. 
The  violations  for  the  most  part  were  in  the  mining  districts  over 
which  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  one  of  the  three  en 
forcing  agencies  had  no  jurisdiction.  This  can  be  cited  as  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  this  law — the  division  of  responsibility  in  enforcement. 
For  example,  enforcement  of  Child  Labor  Law  is  given  over  to  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  and  the  local  police. 

Enforcement  Needed. 

What  is  true  of  State  Child  Labor  Laws  is  of  course  true  of  all 
labor  laws.  It  is  futile  to  enact  protective  legislation  without  pro- 
viding effective  means  for  enforcement.  The  theory  that  the  ag- 
grieved workmen  or  a benevolent  person  will  see  to  the  enforcement 
of  labor  laws  ought  to  be  thoroughly  eradicated.  The  responsibility 
for  enforcement  should  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  law. 

Child  Labor  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania  is  typical  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  principle  of  placing  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  labor  laws.  In  this  consideration  we  are  not  thinking  particu- 
larly of  the  provisions  of  the  various  acts,  rather  the  question  of 
enforcing  authority.  The  Act  of  1848  provided  a penalty  of  $50.00, 
one  half  to  the  person  illegally  employed  and  one  half  to  the  State 
“to  be  recovered  in  like  manner  as  fines  of  like  amount  are  recover- 
able by  law.”  This  meant  then  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  sue 
the  employer.  The  workmen  were  afraid  and  there  were  few  philan- 
thropists who  were  willing  and  the  law  accomplished  very  little. 

The  Act  of  1840  provided  that  any  owner  or  employer  who  know- 
ingly or  wilfully  employs  any  minor  below  the  age  of  thirteen  (13) 
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shall  pay  a penalty  of  $50.00  for  each  offense  to  be  sued  for  and 
recovered  by  any  person  suing  for  the  same,  one-half  going  to  the 
person  suing  and  one-half  to  the  County  in  which  the  offense  was 
committed.  The  Act  of  1855  provided  for  a penalty  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  dollars,  recoverable  before  any  alderman  or  justice  of  the  peace, 
to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public  schools. 

_ ifi 

Divided  Responsibility. 

The  comment  made  on  this  law  is:  “No  provision  is  made  for  the 
enforcement  of  this  act,  the  legislature  having  been  unwilling  to 
permit  constables  to  proceed  in  the  absence  of  complaints  by  private 
citizens,  and  it  remained  practically  a dead  letter  for  some  thirty- 
live  years.”  With  the  creation  of  a factory  inspection  department 
it  was  a big  step  forward  for  Child  Labor  legislation  as  well  as  all 
labor  laws  when  the  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania  in  an  opinion 
to  the  Factory  Inspector  stated:  “You  are  not. required  to  institute 
such  actions  indiscriminately  and  literally  upon  the  request  of  any 
citizens,  of  this  Commonwealth.  It  is  your  right  and  duty  to  investi- 
gate complaints  and  requests  made  to  you  and  to  ascertain  that  they 
are  well  founded  and  made  in  good  faith  before  you  comply  with 
them.”  The  present  Child  Labor  Act  was  enacted  after  the  creation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and,  as  pointed  out,  per- 
haps the  most  glaring  weakness,  of  the  Act  of  1915  is  rhe  matter 
of  divided  responsibility  in  enforcement. 

Industrial  Board  Clarifies  the  Law. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  the  Act  of  1915  is  steadily  being  improved 
upon  both  as  to  the  clearness. of  provisions  and  the  method  of  en- 
forcement by  the  Rulings  of  the  Industrial  Board.  To  date  the 
Board  has  made  thirty-seven  (37)  specific  rulings  relating  to  the 
Act,  among  the  most  recent  of  which  is  the  requirement  of  a proof 
of  age  certificate  for  minors,  over  sixteen  (16)  years  of  age  applying 
for  employment  and  the  extension  of  the  Act  to  cover  industrial 
homework.  At  present  the  Board  is  engaged  with  the  problem  of 
the  bearing  of  the  Act  on  children  in  theatricals  with  the  idea  of 
getting  some  enforcement  against  a form  of  employment  which  was 
treated  with  the  “hands  off”  policy. 

Dangling  Legislation. 

The  most  useless  type  of  labor  legislation  is  of  course  the  “dang- 
ling” kind  which  has  no  specific  provision  for  enforcement  by  State 
authority  or  any  other  authority.  An  example  of  this  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Labor  Legislation  is  an  Act  of  1313  regulating  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  wages.  This  is,  identical  with  an  Act  of  1867  providing  for 
the  semi-monthly  payment  of  wage  workers.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  connection  with  the  original  Act  no  provision  was  made 
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for  its  enforcement  and  it  remained  a dead  letter  until  the  passage 
of  an  amendatory  Act  of  1891  which  made  it  the  duty  of  the  factory 
inspector  to  bring  action  under  the  Act.  By  a strange  coincidence 
Ihe  Act  of  1913  goes  back  to  the  original  Act  of  1887  and  makes  no 
provision  for  the  administration  by  the  very  department  which  was 
created  in  1913  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  labor  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Summary. 

To  summarize:  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  administration  of 
labor  legislation  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  States  to  make  their 
own  law  in  the  interests  of  their  industries  and  workers  at  least  until 
the  Federal  Constitution  provides  otherwise.  The  laws  should  make 
specific  provisions  for  enforcement — if  possible  prevent  divided 
responsibility  in  administration  and  certainly  condemn  the  dangling 
type  of  legislation.  Good  faith  in  administration  by  the  State 
naturally  leads  to  good  faith  in  compliance  on  the  part  of  industry. 
This  is  fundamental  for  the  proper  respect  for  law. 


The  above  article  is  an  address  delivered  by  Commissioner  Con- 
nelley  at  the  opening  session  of  the  convention  of  Governmental 
Labor  Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  Harrisburg,  May 
22.  An  interesting  paper  on  the  Canadian  Employment  Service 
re:  d at  this  convention  by  H.  C.  Hudson,  of  the  Ontario  Employ- 
ment Office,  is  likeswise  given  in  this  issue.  In  forthcoming  issues 
of  ‘‘Labor  and  Industry”  some  of  the  other  addresses  of  this  im- 
portant meeting  will  be  published. 


( 


CANADA  HAS  LIVE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Clearance,  Reduced  Transportation  Rates,  and  Publicity  are  Im- 
portant Factors  in  Ontario  System  Explained  Here. 

The  Employment  Service  of  Canada,  as  at  present  constituted, 
consists  of  76  employment  offices  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Racine  Oceans.  In  addition  6 provincial  and  3 inter-provincial  clear- 
ing houses  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  coordinating  the 
work  of  the  local  offices. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Employment  Coordination  Act,  each  prov- 
ince retains  complete  autonomy  in  the  administration  of  the  Em- 
ployment Offices  within  its  boundaries,  but,  through  uniform  records 
and  clearance  systems,  is  linked  up  with  every  province  in  the 
Dominion.  The  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Employment  Service 
is  located  in  Ottawa,  where  the  work  is  divided  into  six  main  sections 
Inspection  and  Clearance  of  Western  Offices 
Professional  and  Juvenile  Services 
Statistics 

Administration  and  Dominion  Clearance 

Research  and  Publications 

Inspection  and  Clearance  of  Eastern  Offices. 

The  successful  operation  of  the  local  provincial  offices  is  materially 
assisted  by  Federal  Government  enactments  under  which  compre- 
hensive information  pertaining  to  the  employment  situation  is 
gathered  at  regular  intervals  from  employers,  trade  union  secre- 
taries, and  various  municipal  and  governmental  authorities.  After 
it  has  been  carefully  analysed  and  tabulated,  this  information  is 
made  available  through  the  medium  of  a monthly  publication  appro- 
priately known  as  “Employment.” 

iso  phase  of  public  employment  work  has  greater  possibilities  to 
make  or  mar  the  success  of  the  service  than  clearance — the  transfer 
of  workers  from  one  district  to  another.  Absolute  uniformity  of 
method,  the  maximum  speed  in  the  transmission  of  information,  and 
harmonious  relationships  between  the  officials  concerned  are  essen- 
tial elements  in  the  proper  functioning  of  an  employment  clearance 
system.  The  Employment  Offices  Coordination  Act  guarantees  the 
requisite  similarity  in  method;  the  use  of  the  long  distance  telephone 
and  the  telegraph  ensure  speed  in  the  distribution  of  information; 
and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  manifest  throughout  provincial  and 
federal  offices  is  nowhere  more  clearly  evident  than  in  clearance 
work  between  the  various  offices  of  the  Employment  service  of 
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Canada.  Incidentally,  plans  are  being  considered  which  may  result 
in  the  broadcasting  of  clearance  items  by  wireless.  If  this  method 
proves  practicable,  it  will  have  the  double  effect  of  speeding  up 
clearance  work,  and  attracting  considerable  publicity  to  the  service 
and  its  methods. 

A typical  clearance  order,  recently  distributed  through  all  of  the 
offices  in  Canada  is  shown  below: 

“Dominion  Clearance.  Ottawa,  January  9,  1922. 

0-8368-Toronto  MM. 

IS  experienced  sheet  and  tin  plate  workers  for  sheet  and  tin 
plate  mill. 

1 hot  mill  black  plate  roller  man 

3 sheet  or  tin  mill  doublers 

12  sheet  or  tin  mill  heaters 

2 black  plate  openers 

Wages  range  from  $'35.  to  $60.  per  week,  8 hour  day,  40  to  45 
hour  week.  Transportation  arranged.  Board  average  $10.  per 
week.  Admission  requested. 

Baldwin  Steel  Corporation,  Asbridges  Bay,  Toronto.” 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  particulars  shown  indicate  all  the  essentials 
conditions  in  connection  with  the  order.  The  necessity  of  supplying 
complete  information  is  of  course,  apparent  when  the  possible  trans- 
fer of  men  over  long  distances  is  involved.  Responses  to  this  parti- 
cular order  came  from  points  two  thousand  miles  apart,  with  a re- 
sult that  ten  of  the  eighteen  men  required  by  the  firm  were  secured 
in  Canada,  and  the  balance — through  the  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion— from  the  United  States.  An  order  for  aeroplane  mechanics 
and  riggers  brought  replies  from  the  extreme  East  and  West  and 
from  ten  intermediate  points. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Department  of  Immigration  will 
not  permit  employers  to  bring  workers  into  Canada  until  the  Em- 
ployment Service  has  ascertained,  through  the  Clearance  System, 
that  qualified  workers  cannot  lie  secured  in  the  country. 

Records  in  use  in  the  Employment  Service  are  drafted  with  the 
single  object  of  providing  the  maximum  of  information  with  the 
minimum  of  clerical  effort,  and  are  constantly  being  subjected  to 
revision,  where  necessary.  The  daily  report  form,  for  example,  as 
required  from  each  office,  furnishes  data  under  fifteen  different 
headings  relative  to  each  individual  application,  and  under  twelve 
headings  in  connection  with  the  orders.  It  also  supplies  informa- 
lion  on  six  supplementary  points  involved  in  the  daily  operation  of 
the  office.  In  spite  of  this,  the  arrangement  of  the  report  is  so  com- 
pact that  it  may  be  kept  strictly  up  to  date  in  the  largest  offices, 
where  transactions  totalling  over  2,000  a day  are  not  uncommon. 
With  such  complete  information  at  its  disposal,  the  Department  of 
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Labour  at  Ottawa  is  in  a position  to  compile  statistics  which  have  the 
virtue  of  being  both  timely  and  accurate. 

The  subdivision  of  work  in  the  larger  offices  make  provision  for 
specialized  efforts  in  the  placement  of  juvenile,  handicapped,  techni- 
cal, industrial,  commercial,  and  other  groups  of  workers.  In  the 
Toronto  Office,  experts  in  mental  and  psychological  subjects  coop 
crate  with  the  director  of  the  juvenile  and  handicap  departments, 
examining  applicants  and  advising  as  to  their  industrial  fitness. 
This  cooperation  has  proved  to  be  particularly  effective  in  cases 
where  men  and  boys  who  are  absolutely  unemployable — from  mental 
or  physical  causes — have  been  removed  from  the  labour  market  to 
institutions  where  they  are  insured  proper  treatment  and  freedom 
from  the  buffetings  of  competitive  commercial  life.  Employers  ap- 
preciate this  phase  of  our  efforts  and  it  increases  their  confidence 
in  the  calibre  of  the  applicants  obtainable  through  the  Service. 

The  cooperation  of  interested  groups  is  assured  for  the  Employ- 
ment Service  through  the  medium  of  local,  provincial,  and  Dominion 
Employment  Service  Councils,  equally  representative  of  employers 
and  employees,  and  acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  Executive 
heads  of  the  various  departments  of  labour  involved.  The  1922 
session  of-  the  Dominion  Council,  which  will  be  held  in  Ottawa  in 
June,  will  devote  the  major  portion  of  its.  deliberations  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  Harvest  Labour  Problem,  and  it  is  expected  that 
an  improved  method  will  be  evolved  for  handling  this  difficult  piece 
of  employment  work. 

In  order  that  the  widest  possible  publicity  may  lie  given  to  the 
fact  that  each  local  office  is  a unit  in  a Dominion-wide  system,  window 
designs  and  newspaper  advertising  is  rapidly  being  standardized. 
The  cost  of  advertising — like  other  maintenance  changes  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  offices — is  shared  jointly  by  provincial 
and  federal  governments. 

A reduced  transportation  rate  is  available  to  workers  proceeding 
to  employment  over  a distance  of  117  miles,  in  all  cases  where  the 
positions  have  been  secured  through  the  Service.  This  concession 
has  been  utilized  by  literally  thousands  of  workers  and  has  repre- 
sented a saving  of  hundreds  of  dollars  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  transportation  at  the  regular  rates. 
In  addition  it  has  enabled  many  workers  to  accept  positions  at  a 
distance  when  they  could  not  have  done  so  if  obliged  to  pay  full  fare. 

Members  of  employment  office  staffs  are  selected  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  actual  qualifications  for  employment  work.  They  are 
keenly  interested  in  the  success  of  the  Service,  and  are  alive  to  the 
fact  that  theirs  is  a service  profession.  Their  aim  is  to  satisfy  the 
employer  by  the  selection  of  the  man  or  woman  best  qualified  to  fill 
his  requirements;  by  so  doing  they  also  render  the  greatest  possible 
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service  to  the  applicant,  and  materially  assist  in  the  stabilization 
of  industrial  conditions.  In  dealing  with  applicants  and  employers, 
superintendents  and  interviewers  endeavour  to  preserve  the  human 
touch  which  is  too  frequently  lacking  in  governmental  activities. 
The  scarsity  of  complaints  throughout  the  abnormal  conditions  of 
the  past  two  winters  is  an  indication  that  their  efforts  in  this  con- 
nection are  appreciated. 

The  Employment  Service  of  Canada  is  an  infant  in  point  of  years, 
but  it  is  a lusty  infant,  and  gives  promise  of  developing  to  the  point 
where  it  will  be  considered  indispensable  to  all  those  seeking  work 
or  workers. 


As  “La]bor  and  Industry”  goes  to  press  for  the  June  issue  it  appears 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  publish  few  July  the  two  widely  discussed 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Governmental  Labor  Officials  convention 
by  Mary  Van  Kleeck  < nd  Dr.  Win.  Leiserson,  on  “Mediation  .and 
Conciliation Father  Iiyan’s  paper  on  “Minimum  Wage  Legisla- 
tion” will  also  appear  in  the  July  issue. 


EMPLOYMENT  REPORT  FOR  1921  ISSUED 

Details  of  the  method  used  in  combating  unemployment  during  the 
year  1921  are  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Employment 
Bureau  to  Commissioner  Clifford  B.  Connelley  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  which  has  just  been  issued. 

Two  definite  avenues  of  approach  to  the  problem  of  unemployment 
are  set  forth  in  this  report.  One  line  of  operation  was  directed 
toward  preventing  excessive  labor  turnover  and  providing  seasonal 
employment  in  advance. 

Another  effort  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau  was  made  in  the 
different  localities  where  unemployment  existed  to  arouse  civic  in- 
terest to  relieve  the  situation. 

Representative  Councils  in  each  of  the  ten  districts  of  the  State 
were  appointed  early  in  1921  by  Commissioner  Connelley  to  assist 
the  Employment  Bureau  in  its  contact  with  the  public.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  Council  has  functioned  completely.  It  consists  of  six 
representatives  of  employers  and  workers,  one  of  whom  is  a woman. 

To  combat  labor  turnover,  every  state  employment  office  devoted 
considerable  time  and  service  to  keep  employes  on  the  job  and  to 
prevent  them  from  leaving  the  positions  they  held.  “Heretofore  no 
record  of  this  valuable  and  difficult  service  has  been  kept,”  Director 
Peters  of  the  Employment  Bureau,  declared  in  the  report.  The 
service  is  now  recorded  according  to  industries  and  jobs,  he  says. 

A survey  was  authorized  by  Commissioner  Connelley  in  June, 
1921  to  ascertain  the  number  of  seasonal  occupations  and  industries 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  Methods  were  worked  out  whereby 
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these  seasonal  industries  and  occupations  became  more  regular  and 
less  periodical  throughout  the  year.  By  means  of  general  letters 
to  employers  and  institutions  a canvass  was  made  and,  in  many  cases, 
employment  secured.  This  system  developed  remarkable  results  in 
the  farming  industry  during  the  spring  and  summer. 

The  work  of  the  President’s  Unemployment  Conference  was  recog- 
nized by  the  State  Employment  Bureau  in  a circular  letter  to  each 
of  the  State  Employment  Offices  in  which  the  State  service  was  of- 
fered to  mayors  and  emergency  committees  in  all  the  cities,  boroughs 
and  communities  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  result  of  this  cooperation  was  the  designation  of  the  State 
Employment  Bureau  as  the  approved  agency  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  with  Director  Peters  named  as  Federal  Di- 
rector in  this  State. 

The  work  of  the  Representative  Council  throughout  the  year  is  to 
be  especially  commended  for  the  manner  in  which  it  faced  the  un- 
employment problem.  One  of  the  first  achievements  of  this  Council 
was  to  stimulate  activity  and  interest  in  public  works.  A resolution 
was  adopted  bv  the  Representative  Council  of  each  employment  of- 
fice and  forwarded  to  city  councils,  county  commissioners,  borough 
councils,  and  school  boards,  calling  attention  to  the  serious  depres- 
sion and  urging  that  in  the  construction  of  all  public  buildings  and 
public  works  preference  be  given  to  residents,  tax  payers,  and  voters 
wherever  possible. 

The  State  Highway  Department  recognized  the  problem  in  this 
respect  to  the  extent  of  employing,  wherever  possible,  laborers  in 
their  own  districts  to  prevent  disturbing  the  employment  equili 
brium. 

Another  proposition  that  was  carried  on  successfully  was  the  in- 
auguration of  a campaign  for  odd  jobs.  Every  householder,  manu- 
facturer, and  employer  of  labor  was  appealed  to  for  such  odd  jobs 
about  the  plants,  offices,  or  homes  to  be  done  by  the  unemployed. 
This  was  started  as  a special  campaign  for  the  months  of  February 
and  March  of  last  year  to  aid  in  tiding  over  the  unemployment 
sitution  until  spring  work  could  be  obtained. 

The  personnel  of  the  Representative  Council  of  the  ten  district 
employment  offices  is  as  follows: — Altoona,  Pa.,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Witherow, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Shearer,  Mr.  Albert  Perry,  Mr.  Herman  K.  McCauley,  and 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Gable. 

Erie,  Pa..  Mr.  E.  R.  Behrend,  Mr.  James  Burke,  Miss  Murtlia 
Campbell.  Mr.  Theodore  Eichhorn,  Mr.  Ely  Griswold,  Mr.  Eugene 
■1.  McManus. 
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Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Orth,  Mr.  John  Dapp,  Mr.  Ross 
Hickok,  Mr.  D.  S.  Wenrick,  Mr.  Robert  II.  Irons,  and  Mr.  Win.  B. 
McNair. 

Johnstown,  Pa.,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Tredennick,  Mr.  W.  K.  McHenry, 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Thomas,  Miss  L.  Grace  Young,  Mr.  C.  Frank  Repp. 
Mr.  John  M.  Casler. 

McKeesport,  Pa.,  Dr.  J.  W.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Henry  B.  Lynch,  Mr.  John 

C.  Yost,  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Smith,  Mr.  Harry  Kennedy,  and  Miss  Olive 

D.  Peiffier. 

New  Kensington,  Pa.,  Mr.  E.  M.  Chandler,  Mr.  F.  C.  Danner,  Mr. 
Duray  Smith,  Mr.  Clarence  Shimmel,  Mr.  Ralph  Waltenbaugh,  Mrs. 
Florence  Shubert. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Colonel  John  Gribbel,  Mr.  Joseph  Steele,  Mr. 
W.  T.  Allen,  Mr.  Edward  Keenan,  Mr.  Isaac  Passmore,  Mrs.  Carroll 
1 lownes. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mr.  George  n.  Tabor,  Mr.  John  H.  Nicholson,  Mr. 
P.  J.  McGrath,  Mr.  R.  L.  Wilson,  Miss  Eleanor  Hanson,  Mr.  S.  R. 
Turner.  ■ 'pf! 

Scranton,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Jessie  Bennett,  Mr.  George  F.  Hower,  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Hemelright,  Mr.  Frank  Hummler,  Mr.  Stephen  McDonald, 
and  Mr.  John  T.  Dempsey,  and 

Williamsport,  Pa.,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Thorne,  Mr.  Arthur  Lisson,  Mr. 
Christopher -Knaur,  Mr.  Herman  S.  Alter,  Miss  Minnie  V.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Harry  Paulhamus. 


MRS.  SEMPLE  IN  CHINA. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  woman  member  of  the  Industrial  Board,  on 
leave  of  absence  granted  her  by  Governor  Sproul,  who  is  in  China 
making  observations  sends  a message  to  Pennsylvania  manufac- 
turers full  of  significance  with  regard  to  foreign  trade,  in  a letter 
written  recently  to  her  colleagues  on  the  Board. 

“The  market  in  t lie  Philippines  for  mild  steel  bars,  and  for  galvan- 
ized roofing  is  practically  unlimited,”  Mrs.  Semple  writes  from 
Manilla,  where  she  was  entertained  at  the  Governor  General’s  office 
This  statement  is  followed  by  an  elaboration  of  the  possibilities  in 
developing  direct  trade  with  this  field  for  disposing  of  Pennsylvania 
products. 

“The  same  is  true,”  she  adds,  “to  almost  as  great  an  extent,  of 
small  iron  products  -nails,  hinges,  bolts,  etc.  At  present  these  come 
to  the  Philippines  chiefly  through  orders  placed  in  New  York  offices. 
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Undoubtedly  Pennsylvania  trade  receives  its  share  of  the  distribution 
of  these  orders,  but  it  may  be  there  are  Pennsylvania  manufacturers 
who  would  care  to  go  iuto  this  market  directly.” 

Pennsylvania  is  the  chief  producing  state  of  these  articles  in  de- 
mand across  the  Pacific,  and  if  there  is  to  be  any  foreign  trade  with 
this  state  Mrs.  Semple’s  words  will  have  more  than  usual  significance. 
Her  remarks  on  impressions  gained  from  study  of  industrial  condi- 
tions over  there  are  of  some  consequence.  The  letter  comes  from 
Peking,  China. 

‘T  have  been  so  busy  moving  about  that  I have  had  small  time  for 
writing,”  she  explains.  “Contrary  to  expectations  we  spent  a month 
in  the  Philippines,  going  down  to  the  southern  islands  and  seeing 
conditions  moie  in  detail  than  many  tourists  do.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Governor  General’s  office,  and  that  of  friends,  I had 
opened  up  to  me  many  interesting  contacts  with  the  industries  of  the 
country,  and  also  with  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  there.  Natur- 
ally I had  in  mind  the  question  of  Pennsylvania  in  connection  with 
Philippine  trade.  The  establishment  of  new  lines  of  direct  com- 
munication with  America  makes  this  a pertinent  matter  at  the 
present  time.” 


NEW  MEMBER  OF  INDUSTRIAL  BOARD. 

Ilarrv  A.  Nye,  of  Erie,  is  the  new  member  of  the  Industrial  Board, 
appointed  by  Governor  Sproul,  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Garver  in  March  1020.  Mr.  Nye  is  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  of  Erie,  and  is  well  fitted  to  fill  the  place  as 
representative  of  the  employers.  He  is  director  of  the  Erie  Board  of 
Commerce  and  has  the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  Manufacturers’ 
Association  of  Erie.  He  has  been  for  a number  of  years  director  of 
personnel  of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

The  vacancy  on  the  Industrial  Board  has  made  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  give  proper  attention  to  the  many  problems  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  employing  interests  that  come  before  the  Board. 
With  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Nye  some  of  the  plans  for  furthering 
the  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania  that  have  been  dormant  will  be 
projected  and  with  an  Erie  man  to  take  charge  of  that  work,  Com- 
missioner Connelley  feels,  deserved  recognition  of  industry  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  will  be  given. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  suggestions  for  foreign  trade 
development  will  be  worked  out  with  a committee  headed  by  Mr.  Nye. 
In  any  event,  his  ideas  are  awaited  with  keen  interest  not  only  by 
those  who  have  followed  the  work  the  Industrial  Board  but  by 
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the  element  in  industry  who  will  benefit  most  by  the  service  Mr.  Nye 
can  render. 


Otto  T.  Mallery,  member  of  the  Industrial  Board,  representing  the 
public,  Avill  form  within  the  next  few  weeks  a committee  on  Indus- 
trial Relations,  to  consider  some  of  the  important  problems  along 
this  line  as  they  affect  the  entire  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Mallery 
has  been  devoting  considerable  time  during  the  past  year  to  a most 
worthy  assistance  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  Washington. 
He  served  on  the  President’s  unemployment  conference  and  following 
that  important  event,  he  took  part  in  the  efforts  to  stabilize  industry 
and  relieve  unemployment  made  by  Secretary  Hoover.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  some  of  the  Hoover  methods  will  be  found  in  applica- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  when  Mr.  Mallery’s  committee  on  Industrial 
Relations  begins  to  function. 


A survey  of  personnel  departments  in  the  industrial  plants  of 
Pennsylvania  where  women  are  employed  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
Advisory  Council  on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry  under  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

A number  of  other  investigations  in  connection  with  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  in  the  factories  of  this  State  are  con- 
templated by  special  committees  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

Miss  Laura  B.  Paddock  of  Philadelphia,  Chairman  of"  the  per- 
sonnel committee  of  the  Advisory  Council,  is  in  charge  of  the  per- 
sonnel survey  throughout  the  State. 

Miss  Esther  M.  Smith,  Wilkinsburg,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  employment,  lias  started  another  survey  of  employment  service 
outside  the  range  of  the  State  Employment  Bureau  facilities,  for 
securing  work  for  women.  This  committee  will  attempt  to  obtain 
a complete  list  of  such  facilities.  This  list  would  be  of  immense  value 
to  the  Department,  Commissioner  Connelley  explained. 

The  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, affiliated  with  the  Council,  is  making  an  investigation  of  vio- 
lations of  the  Child  Labor  Act.  under  the  section  covering  state 
trade.  They  will  submit  specific  instances  of  such  violations  as  they 
find. 

Commissioner  Connelley  has  received  a letter  from  Mrs.  Herman 
Astrich,  Harrisburg,  Chairman  of  the  industrial  committee  of  the 
Harrisburg  Civic  Club,  indicating  that  the  women  of  Harrisburg 
are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
in  bettering  the  conditions  of  women  and  children  in  employment. 


REHABILITATION  OF  PERSONS 

WITH  TYPES  OF  DISABILITY 

By  S.  S.  Riddle. 

A charge  of  powder  being  tamped  in  a hole  in  a clay  mine  in  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania  in  July  1917,  exploded  and  not  only  destroyed  the 
sight  of  Thomas  H.  Miller,  a sturdy  American,  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  but  changed  his  whole  future.  Miller  had  quit  high  school 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  gone  to  work  as  a railroad  fireman  and 
later  entered  the  mines.  Today  he  is  a licensed  insurance  salesman, 
established  in  a city  in  central  Pennsylvania,  after  receiving  through 
the  assistance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  one 
year  of  instruction  in  an  institute  for  the  blind  and  another  year  in 
intensive  study  of  insurance  at  the  Wharton  School  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  under  direct  instruction  of  Professor  S.  S.  Heubner, 
a national  authority  on  insurance. 


In  the  first  issue  of  “ Labor  and  Industry ” an  article  by  Commis- 
sioner Conhelley  presented  to  the  outside  world  a brief  idea  of 
what  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  doing.  To  supplement 
this,  the  editor  has  arranged  for  a series  of  articles  each  month  by 
competent  authorities — heads  of  bureaus,  specialists  and  experts 
affiliated  with  the  department — setting  forth  .some  of  the  problems 
and  methods  applied  in  specific  cases  that  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  different  agencies  of  the  department.  This  month  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  writes  of  some  of  his  cases.  Next  month 
the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering  will  tell  of 
some  health  problems  in  industry. 


A heavy  bolt  falling  from  the  superstructure  of  a merchant  ship 
in  course  of  construction  on  the  ways  of  a Pennsylvania  shipyard 
not  only  fractured  the  skull  of  Mill  Churovich,  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  a naturalized  American,  Montenegrin  born,  but  after  three  years, 
was  a direct  result  of  Mill  Churovich’s  holding  a responsible  position 
with  a large  commercial  organization  in  Pennsylvania, — a position 
which  is  an  avenue  to  greater  work  in  which  his  knowledge  of  a num- 
ber of  European  languages  in  addition  to  English  will  be  a great 
asset.  Two  years  of  intensive  study  in  a commercial  school,  based 
upon  Churovich’s  elementary  education  in  his  native  language,  ac- 
complished the  final  result  with  the  aid  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation. 
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When  an  industrial  accident  caused  the  amputation  of  the  left 
leg  of  Bernard  J.  McGlynn,  an  eighteen-year-old  boy  in  a Pennsyl- 
vania city,  he  tried  a number  of  tasks  with  indifferent  success,  reg- 
istered with  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  was  placed 
in  employment  training  with  a large  baking  company  in  a task  which 
he  found  suitable  and  congenial,  and  today  is  a regularly  qualified 
and  salaried  employee  at  a skilled  task  in  a large  bakery. 

One  of  the  ropes  snubbing  a barge  at  a Pittsburgh  wharf  on  the 
Allegheny  River  in  1918,  caught  the  right  leg  of  Joseph  Meehan,  a 
nineteen-year-old  “wharf  hand,”  crushing  the  leg  so  that  it  had  to  be 
amputated.  The  boy  was  provided  with  an  artificial  leg  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  put  into  commercial  school 
for  a time  and  later  at  his  insistent  request,  given  training  in  barter- 
ing. He  is  today  a qualified  and  successful  workman  in  his  new  task. 

Two  young  women  in  the  same  central  Pennsylvania  city  lost  their 
right  hands  while  operating  presses  in  industrial  establishments. 
They  have  each  been  trained  for  clerical  work  and  today  are  in  more 
congenial  and  remunerative  employment  with  better  future  prospects 
than  before  they  were  injured. 

Some  of  the  Records. 

Those  are  merely  a few  of  the  reeordsi,  of  all  types  of  cases,  de- 
veloped among  the  1,913  disabled  persons  who  have  registered  with 
the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  from  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania  from  January 
1.  1920,  to  May  1,  1922. 

Splendid  records  of  achievement,  not  by  the  rehabilitation  agency, 
but  by  the  disabled  persons  themselves  with  the  ambition,  energy  and 
will  power  to  accomplish,  despite  their  handicaps  and  to  take  their 
proper  productive  places  in  a community,  with  the  aid  of  the  facili- 
ties provided  by  State  and  Federal  agencies  and  funds  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  rehabilitation  which  is  in  fact  “human  engineering.” — 
the  salvage  and  utilization  of  what  might  otherwise  be  human  waste 
products  of  industrial  activity. 

Hundreds  of  just  as  energetic  and  ambitious  disabled  persons  have 
been  trained  or  are  n aw  being  trained  in  Pennsylvania  in  many  lines 
of  work  suitable  in  each  case  to  the  disability  of  the  injured  person. 
A few  of  the  many  tasks  for  which  such  persons  have  been  trained 
and  are  being  trained  are, — accountants;  automobile  mechanics: 
bakers;  barbers;  basket  makers;  bookkeepers;  card  writers  and  en 
gl  ossers ; carpet  weavers  • chair  caners : clerks  of  various  kinds ; 
draftsmen;  electricians;  embalmers  and  funeral  directors;  insurance 
salesmen;  jewelry  manufacturers  and  watch  repairers;  mine  fire 
bosses;  motion  picture  operators;  piano  tuners;  salesmen;  shoe  re- 
pairers; school  teachers;  stenographers;  telegraphers,  commercial 
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and  wireless;  traffic  managers  and  welders  and  brazers,  in  addition 
to  many  skilled  tasks  peculiar  to  the  various  industrial  works. 

The  disabilities  of  injured  persons  registered  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rehabilitation  Bureau  include  678  hands;  314  arms;  217  feet; 
401  legs;  48  one-eye  cases;  SI  totally  blind,  and  237  afflicted  by  other 
disabilities  than  loss  of  use  of  parts. 

Rehabilitation  in  Pennsylvania  has  as  its  primary  object  the  entry 
of  a disabled  person  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  after  physically 
capable,  into  a suitable  remunerative  task  in  employment. 

Many  factors  enter  into  that  problem ; among  which  factors  are, 
physical  capability  of  disabled  person;  domestic  responsibilities  and 
accompanying  economic  pressure;  basic  education  and  mental  capa- 
bilities; possibilities  for  suitable  employment  in  the  community 
where  injured  person  will  reside.  The  best  employment  opportunity 
for  an  individual  case,  after  considering  all  factors,  is  decided  upon 
and  if  institutional  training  be  necessary,  an  intensive  program  is 
intervened  as  a prelude  to  the  person’s  return  to  employment  or  is 
provided  in  conjunction  with  employment.  Existing  training  facili- 
ties are  used,  as,  public  vocational  schools,  private  philanthropic  in 
stitutions  and  other  educational  and  industrial  establishments. 

The  age  of  a disabled  person  is  always  an  important  factor  in 
connection  with  training  possibilities  in  rehabilitation.  Of  the  1,913 
cases  registered  in  Pennsylvania  to  May  1.  1922,  251  are  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  while  347  are  over  fifty  years  of  age,  513 
are  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty,  with  451  between 
thirty-one  and  forty,  and  351  between  forty-one  and  fifty.  In  othei 
words,  considerably  less  than  half  of  the  disabled  registrants  are 
under  thirty  years  of  age.  Three  hundred  and  eighty-two  of  tin' 
registrants  are  unable  to  read  and  write  the  English  language.  How 
ever,  only  678,  or  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  number  of 
registrants,  are  foreign-born,  and  1,062  of  the  disabled  registrants 
are  born  native  Pennsylvanians.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  were 
born  in  the  United  States  outside  of  Pennsylvania. 

Experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  tends  to 
show  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  specific  task  lists  of  employment 
possibilities  in  connection  with  specific  types  of  disabilities  as  loss 
of  hands,  legs,  vision  or  other  definite  physical  handicap.  As  one 
able-bodied  person  may  be  a better  skater  than  another  able-bodied 
person,  just  so  may  one  disabled  person  without  one  hand  or  two 
hands  be  perfectly  eligible  for  a certain  type  of  employment  for 
which  another  person  with  the  same  disability  exactly  could  not 
even  be  considered.  Each  rehabilitation  case  presents  its  own  physi- 
cal, economic,  training  and  employment  problem  and  must  be  con- 
sidered individually  in  the  light  of  all  factors  affecting  it  for  com- 
plete success  of  a rehabilitation  program. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  PARAGRAPHS 


Commissioner  C.  B.  Connelley  was  elected  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
at  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  association  in  Harrisburg  the 
week  of  May  22,  1922. 


More  than  50  delegates  representing  20  states,  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  attended  the  sessions  of 
the  convention  which  lasted  four  days. 


One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  meeting  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  which  has  long 
been  sought  in  this  State.  At  a session  attended  by  75  safety  men 
and  employment  managers,  a constitution  was  drawn  up  and  officers 
elected. 


George  T.  Fonda,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Safety  Engineers;  John  A.  Oartel. 
Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  and  II.  B.  Harmer,  Philadelphia  Electric  Go., 
vice  presidents ; Capt.  H.  M.  Stine,  Pennsylvania  Street  Railway 
Asso.,  treasurer;  and  Cyril  Ainsworth,  Industrial  Board,  secretary, 
Fifteen  directors  were  also  named,  one  of  them  a representative  of  the 
National  Safety  Comic, '1,  and  another  a representative  of  the  A.S.S.E. 


The  new  member  of  the  State  Industrial  Board,  Mr.  Harry  A.  Nve, 
comes  from  the  General  Electric  Company,  at  Erie,  where  he  is  direct- 
or of  the  Erie  Board  of  Commerce  and  is  a member  of  the  Manufact- 
urers Association  of  that  city.  He  will  represent  the  interests  of  the 
employers  on  the  Board. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau  has  been  checking  up  em- 
ployers during  the  past  few  months  on  their  insurance.  Under  the 
1921  amendment  to  the  compensation  act,  all  employers  are  required 
to  take  out  insurance  for  their  employes.  A number  of  violations 
have  been  discovered  due  for  the  most  part  to  ignorance  of  the  law. 
Considerable  leniency  has  been  extended  because  of  this  fact.  Re- 
ports on  violations  come  to  the  bureau  through  the  mercantile  ap- 
praisers attached  to  the  auditor  general’s  department. 
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Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  coal  strike,  the  mediators  attached 
to  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  have  been  on  the  go  They 
are  compiling  valuable  statistics  and  in  other  ways  attempting  to 
clarify  the  situation.  It  is  hoped  much  of  this  data  will  be  available 
for  public  scrutiny  before  many  weeks  elapse  as  it  will  be  useful  to  all 
who  are  concerned  about  the  coal  strike  issues. 


Commissioner  Connelley  recently  made  a tour  of  the  strike  areas  in 
Pennsylvania  accompanied  'by  officials,  mine  union  leaders  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  press.  He  was  impressed  with  the  morale  of  the 
strikers  and  expressed  satisfaction  that  no  serious  disorders  have 
occurred. 


According  to  figures  obtained  by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment, the  number  involved  in  the  strike,  both  voluntarily  and  in- 
voluntarily unemployed  exceeds  300,000.  In  several  bituminous  dis- 
tricts, miners  are  reported  returning  to  work  in  increasing  numbers. 
In  the  anthracite  fields,  preparations  are  reported  to  be  under  way 
for  a long  drawn  out  battle.  The  mine  mules  are  being  taken  from 
their  underground  stables  and  turned  out  to  pasture,  it  is  said.  The 
miners  at  many  places  are  seeking  employment  as  day  laborers. 
Many  are  offering  their  services  in  road  building  and  at  public  im 
provement  jobs  under  jurisdiction  of  the  state  or  the  municipalities. 


One  of  the  more  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  under  the  administration  of  Commissioner  Connelley 
has  been  a Division  of  Illustration.  For  some  time  it  has  been  felt 
not  only  by  the  commissioner  but  by  the  heads  of  bureaus  that  a 
better  understanding  of  their  work  might  be  advanced  by  photo- 
graphs, photostat  copies  of  charts,  and  illustrations  which  would 
have  an  educational  value.  The  Industrial  Board  has  been  the  latest 
branch  of  the  department  to  embrace  the  services  of  this  division 
when  it  adopted  a ruling  requiring  the  illustration  of  safety  stand- 
ards. The  recent  report  of  the  Employment  Bureau  made  excellent 
use  of  this  service  by  showing  the  various  state  employment  offices  in 
half  tone  illustrations.  The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has  a re- 
markable collection  of  pictures  of  cases  obtained  by  the  department 
photographer.  At  a convention  such  as  the  one  held  recently,  when 
photographs  are  in  order,  the  matter  of  supervision  of  this  work  is 
left  entirely  with  the  Division  of  Illustration. 


Commissioner  Connelley  spoke  before  the  Rotary  club  of  Scranton, 
June  22,  on  “Waste  in  Pennsylvania  Industries”  In  the  evening  he 
addressed  the  Johnson  School,  of  that  city  at  their  commencement 
exercises. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

COMMISSIONER  C.  B.  CONNELLEY,  Chairman. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  SEMPLE,  JAMES  C.  CRONIN, 
OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  HARRY  A.  NYE, 

FRED  J.  HARTMAN.  Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL  MOVIE  REGULATIONS. 

After  a year  of  public  discussion  and  consideration  by  a special 
committee  and  members  of  the  Industrial  Board,  the  special  regula- 
tions governing  non  theatrical  exhibitions  of  motion  pictures  were 
adopted  on  May  9th  to  be  effective  September  1,  1922. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  regulations  is  the  distinction  between 
the  flammable  (nitro  cellulose)  and  the  slow  burning  (acetate 
cellulose)  films.  As  a requirement  for  the  non-professional  use  cf 
flammable  film  an  approved  fireproof  booth  must  be  provided  before 
permits  for  operation  may  be  issued. 

The  regulations  are  being  published  in  a separate  pamphlet  as 
Supplement  No.  1 to  the  Safety  Standards  on  Motion  Picture  Opera- 
tion. The  rules  apply  to  all  motion  picutre  exhibitions  before  public- 
assemblies  except  in  theatres,  opera  houses,  motion  picture  houses 
and  factories  or  other  industrial  establishments  in  communities  other 
than  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes. 

Two  general  types  of  motion  picture  projectors  are  recognized, 
according  to  whether  they  are  to  be  used  with  both  types  of  film  or 
with  only  slow  burning  film.  Permits  for  operators  and  use  of 
buildings  for  motion  picture  exhibitions  are  similarly  classified  to 
type  of  film  to  be  used.  All  slow  burning  film  to  be  used  with  ap- 
proved projectors  shall  be  marked  to  indicate  that  it  is  slow  burning 
and  manufacturers  of  such  film  may  be  registered  for  products  and 
markings  with  the  Industrial  Board.  All  motion  picture  projectors 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Industrial  Board  before  being  installed  or 
operated. 

An  applicant  for  a permit  is  required  to  file  his  application,  ac- 
companied by  affidavit.  Permits  are  effective  for  one  year  unless 
revoked  for  cause. 

Permits  must  also  be  obtained  for  use  of  buildings  where  motion 
pictures  are  exhibited  under  these  rules.  Two  classes  of  permits  may 
be  obtained:  one,  covering  building  or  rooms  in  which  flammable 

film  may  be  exhibited.  Such  permits  will  be  issued  only  when  ap- 
proved fireproof  booth  is  provided  unless  in  case  of  exhibitions  before 
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the  sick,  aged,  infirm  or  other  “shut  ins,”  the  Industrial  Board 
specifically  rules  otherwise;  and  two,  to  cover  buildings  or  rooms 
in  which  only  slow  burning  film  may  be  exhibited. 

INDUSTRIAL  HOME  WORK  RULING. 

The  Industrial  Board  has  adopted  a set  of  regulations  governing 
work  finished  in  homes,  requiring  certificate  of  health  and  compliance 
with  the  Child  Labor  Act  and  the  Women’s  Law  to  become  effective 
September  1,  1922.  The  regulations  will  be  published  as  Rule  W-23 
in  Rulings  of  the  Industrial  Board  on  Women  in  Industry;  and  Rule 
M-37  in  Rulings  of  the  Industrial  Board  Relating  to  Child  Labor 
Act  of  4915.  Employers  are  held  resposible  for  the  compliance  with 
the  regulations,  but  the  provisions  extending  the  factory  to  the  home, 
as  contained  in  the  original  draft  of  the  ruling,  was  done  away  with 
in  the  final  draft. 

LAUNDRIES  CODE. 

The  Safety  Standards  of  the  Industrial  Board  pertainiug  to 
laundries,  which  have  been  in  the  process  of  preparation  for  over  a 
year,  were  adopted  by  the  Industrial  Board  at  its  May  9th  meeting. 
The  new  code  comprises  six  rules,  embracing:  1 — wash  machines, 

2 — extractors,  3 — dry  tumblers  and  shakers,  4 — ironers,  5 — ventila- 
tion and  floor  drainage,  and  G — personal  sanitation. 

Copies  of  the  code  may  be  obtained  from  the  Industrial  Board 
upon  request  as- soon  as  they  are  published. 

MECHANICAL  POWER  TRANSMISSION  CODE 

The  revised  code  of  Mechanical  Power  Transmission,  including 
eleven  rules,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Industrial  Board.  In  its 
present  form  the  code  embodies  suggestions  offered  at  recent  public 
hearings.  It  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the  Industrial 
Board  as  soon  as  it  has  been  received  from  the  printer. 

SCAFFOLDS  CODE 

Ten  rules  revising  the  Scaffolds  Code  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Industrial  Board,  covering  general  scaffolds,  single  pole  scaffolds, 
independent  pole  scaffolds,  suspended  and  swinging  scaffolds,  car- 
penters brackets  scaffolds,  plasterers  and  decorators  trestle  scaffolds, 
and  other  minor  provisions.  Copies  Avill  be  mailed  upon  request  as 
soon  as  received  from  the  printer. 

FIRE  AND  PANIC  ACT. 

Seven  important  provisions  are  contained  in  an  exemption  granted 
under  the  Fire  and  Panic  Act  on  existing  buildings  by  the  Indus 
trial  Board  recently.  The  exemptions  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet 
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form  and  can  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry.  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  first  section  of  the 
exemptions  reads  as  follows: 

1.  The  Fire  and  Panic  Act  of  May  3,  1909,  as  amended  1917  and 
1919,  and  1921,  shall  not  apply  to:  (a)  dwellings,  (b)  two  family 

dwellings,  (c)  tenement  houses,  apartment  houses,  or  flats,  rooming 
houses-,  or  lodging  houses,  used  exclusively  for  dwelling  purposes, 
where  the  building  is  not  more  than  three  (3)  stories  in  height,  and 
where  not  more  than  four  (4)  persons  reside  or  lodge  upon  the 
third  floor. 


RULINGS  COVERING  SPECIFIC  CASES 

The  Industrial  Board  at  its  meeting  on  April  11,  1922  rendered 
the  following  rulings  as  applied  to  specific  cases: — 

I.  PETITIONS:  PERTAINING  TO  BOILER  CODE 

Case  No.  122-H-SS:  Sure  Foot  Heel  and  Rubber  Company, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Permission  to  continue  use  of  second  hand  vertical  tubular 
boiler  until  September  1,  1922. 

Ruling:  Petition  granted. 

Case  No.  100-H  SS:  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet 
Corp.,  Hog  Island,  Penna. 

Petition:  Permission  to  install  a standard  water  tube 

marine  type  boiler  built  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  the  U.  S.  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  and  the  American 
Bureau  of  Shipping. 

Ruling:  Petition  denied. 

Case  No.  110-H-SS:  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and 
Insurance  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Petition:  Permission  to  install  and  operate  in  the  plant 

of  the  Chester  Tube  Co.  two  standard  water  tube  marine 
boilers  built  by  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  and  not 
inspected  or  stamped  according  to  Pennsylvania  Boiler 
Code. 

Ruling:  Petition  denied. 

Case  No.  112-H-SS:  G.  W.  Hayes,  Fort  Lee,  N.  Y. 

Petition:  Request  for  Commission  Card  of  Boiler  Inspec- 

tion without  examination  on  strength  of  fact  petitioner  holds 
certificate  from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Ruling:  Petition  granted. 

Case  No.  117-H-SS:  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Petition:  Request  for  Commission  Card  for  Boiler  Inspec- 
tion for  Thomas  M.  Quierv  who  holds  certificate  from  State 
of  Ohio. 
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Case  No.  116-H-SS:  G.  P.  Williams  Co.,  Meadville  Penna. 
Petition:  Permission  to  operate  H.R.T.  Lap  Seam  Boiler 

over  twenty  (20)  years  of  age  at  SO  pounds  pressure  with- 
out hydrostatic  test  until  test  can  be  made. 

Ruling:  Petition  granted  conditionally. 

Case  No.  115-H-SS:  York  Manufacturing  Co.,  York,  Penna. 
Petition:  Permission  to  install  two  new  B & W boilers 

located  at  the  plant  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation, 
Hog  Island,  Penna. 

Ruling:  Petition  denied. 

II.  PETITIONS  PERTAINING  TO  ELEVATORS 

Case  No.  105-H-SS:  W.  G.  Day,  Bradford,  Penna. 
Petition:  Permission  to  use  fire  proof  “Sheetrock”  in  the 

construction  and  fireproofing  of  elevator  shaftway. 

Ruling:  Petition  granted  conditionally. 

III.  PETITIONS  PERTAINING  TO  FIRE  AND  PANIC  ACT 

Case  No.  51-E-SS:  York  Haven  Paper  Co.  York  Haven,  Pa. 
Petition:  Permission  to  operate  approved  motion  picture 

machine  on  second  floor  of  building. 

Ruling:  Petition  denied. 

IV.  MOTION  PICTURE  OPERATION 

Case  No.  123-H-SS:  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 

Stage  Employers  and  Moving  Picture  Operators,  Beaver 
Falls. 

Petition:  Protest  against  ruling  prohibiting  unauthorized 
persons  from  entering  motion  picture  booths  during  pro- 
jection of  motion  pictures. 

Ruling:  That  the  ruling  be  upheld. 

Case  No.  125-H-SS:  Landis  Tool  Company,  Waynesboro, 

Penna. 

Petition : Is  is  permissible  to  place  an  S inch  grinding 

wheel  on  a cylinder  grinding  machine? 

Ruling:  Petition  granted  provided  wheels  are  guarded  with 
standard  tapered  flanges. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

HARRY  A.  MACKEY,  Chairman. 

PAUL  HOUCK  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY,  Commissioner. 

LEE  SOLOMON,  Secretary. 


One  of  the  most  important  and  far  reaching  decisions  of  the  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Board  was  handed  down  last  month.  The 
opinion  was  written  by  Chairman  Mackey.  In  brief,  it  states  that  a 
physician  or  surgeon  attached  to  a hospital  staff  is  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  the  compensation  act  permitting  both  hospital  auth- 
orities and  attending  physicians  to  claim  fees  for  treatment  unless 
there  is  a contract  for  the  extra  services. 

“When  the  employer  sends  an  injured  employe  to  a hospital,” 
the  opinion  states,  “there  is  a contract,  either  expressed  or  implied, 
upon  his  part  to  pay  that  hospital  the  usual  and  ordinary  fee  for 
services  that  it  renders  in  accordance  with  the  custom  and  prevailing 
charges  for  like  service  in  that  community. 

“Physicians  and  surgeons  attached  to  a hospital  staff  seek  out 
these  places  for  experience  and  prestige.  They  render  no  separate 
bills  to  ward  patients  to  whom  they  minister  in  their  professional 
capacity  and  they  can  gain  no  right  in  a compensation  case  to  depart 
from  the  ordinary  and  usual  rule  or  custom  of  the  hospital  unless 
they  can  show  in  each  particular  case  a contract  of  hiring.  It  is 
only  by  contract  that  an  employer  can  become  obligated  to  pay  for 
such  services  under  such  circumstances.” 

The  case  was  brought  up  on  appeal  and  dismissed  in  a test  case 
sustaining  the  position  of  Referee  Seidel  of  Compensation  District 
No.  2,  who  refused  to  modify  a compensation  agreement  to  include  a 
professional  fee  for  a member  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Pottsville 
I lospital . 

Mackey  emphasized  in  his  opinion  that  if  the  “idterpretation  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  best  thought  of  the  medical  fraternity,  it 
has  its  remedy  in  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  to  further  amend  the 
law  to  accord  to  the  provision  that  it  seeks  in  this  proceeding.”  The 
issue,  lie  says,  has  squarely  raised  interpretation  of  a “much  discussed 
and  poorly  understood  section  of  the  compensation  act  of  1919,  which, 
at  best,  has  been  rather  inaccurately  drawn.” 

The  points  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mackey  are  provisions  of  the  Act, 
extending  the  period  of  medication  from  fourteen  days  to  thirty  days, 
omitting  the  words  “hospital  service”  so  as  to  be  construed  as  in- 


chiding  professional  service  in  addition  to  hospital  treatment,  and 
increasing  the  medical  fee. 

In  the  particular  case  acted  upon  by  the  Board  John  A.  Yost  of 
Palo  Alto,  Pennsylvania,  employed  by  Coxe  Traveling  Grate  Com- 
pany, Port  Carbon,  Pennsylvania,  was  injured  in  the  course  of  his 
employment,  and  was  treated  at  the  Pottsville  Hospital,  where  Dr. 
M.  C.  Householder,  Chief  Surgeon  of  the  hospital,  operated  and 
visited  the  claimant  twenty-seven  different  times  in  the  ward.  He 
rendered  a bill  for  his  services  amounting  to  §65.50.  The  hospital 
authorities  presented  a bill  for  services  and  supplies  amounting  to 
§87.00.  The  hospital  bill  was  paid.  The  doctor’s  bill  was  contested, 
and  according  to  this  opinion  is  not  collectable. 


Some  very  peculiar  cases  have  come  before  the  Compensation 
Board  under  the  1021  amendment  to  the  compensation  act  allowing 
claims  for  facial  disfigurement.  The  Board  recently  decided  in  favor 
of  a claimant,  Raymond  Yescavage,  of  Mahanoy  City,  a coal  miner, 
who  had  his  left  ear  torn  off  while  riding  an  empty  mine  car.  The 
peculiar  part  of  the  case  was  the  argument  presented  by  the  attorney 
for  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  the  appellant,  that  had  the  in- 
jured man  permitted  his  hair  to  grow  longer  lie  would  not  have  been 
so  disfigured.  The  referee  awarded  the  maximum  in  this  case — §1,800 
for  150  weeks — and  the  decision  was  sustained  by  the  Board. 
Injuries  to  the  ear  are  frequent  in  coal  mining,  the  attorney  for 
the  company  claimed,  but  the  Board  held  the  1921  act  covered  the 
case. 


A total  of  85  petitions  for  commutation  were  filed  last  month  out 
of  422  for  the  year1.  The  Board  up  to  June  1,  had  made  commu- 
tations ammounting  to  §285,203.86.  During  May,  49  petitions  for 
review  were  filed,  22  granted  and  22  refused. 


Referees  in  the  10  districts  last  month  were  assigned  292  claim 
petitions,  awarded  66,  disallowed  36,  dismissed  64  and  had  10  with- 
drawn. Out  of  1,065  claim  petitions  filed  for  the  year,  372  have 
been  awards,  210  disallowances  and  353  dismissals.  The  referees 
have  handled  940  petitions  for  modification  during  the  year,  have 
granted  459  and  refused  411. 


BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 

JOHN  H.  WALKER,  Chief. 


From  January  1,  1922  to  May  1,  1922  a total  of  32,750  regular  and 
6,358  special  inspections  were  made.  There  were  2,617  violations 
found  and  prosecutions  were  ordered  in  54  cases.  The  Division  of 
Records  reports  4,159  visits  for  the  three  months,  2,326  orders  issued 
and  2,565  compliances  made. 

During  the  month  of  April  there  were  7,929  inspections ; 1,235 
special  inspections;  1,482  visits;  787  violations-;  12  prosecutions;  701 
orders  and  586  compliances: 

The  record  of  violations  for-  April  reported  this  month  were  as 


follows : 

District  Act  Prosecutions  Total 

Philadelphia, 466  3 3 

Scranton,  466  1 

226  1 2 

Lancaster,  — 

Williamsport,  177  2 2 

Pittsburgh,  177  2 

466  2 4 

Erie 233  _1_  A. 

Total 12  12 


The  report  of  the  Division  of  Accident  Investigation  for  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  reveals  that  138  industrial  accidents  were 
reported,  but  35  of  this  number  did  not  require  investigation.  Fatal- 
ities investigated  total  105. 

The  cause  of  the  accidents  investigated  by  percentages  is  given  as 
follows : 


Unguarded  machinery  

Carelessness 

Cleaning  and  adjusting  machinery 

Lack  of  proper  safeguards  

Defective  Equipment  

Lack  of  first  aid  and  attention  . 

Unguarded  elevators  

Preventable  


3.81 

49.52 

1.90 

11.42 

2.85 

7.61 

2.85 

27.60 


The  Division  of  Motion  Pictures  reports  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1922  the  renewal  of  1,839  licenses  out  of  1,974  issued  during  this 
period.  Thirty-nine  persons  failed  to  qualify  for  licenses  upon  first 
examination  and  three  failed  upon  re  examination.  One  license  only 
tvas  revoked  during  the  three  months  for  incompetency. 


MAY  REPORTS. 

Reports  made  during  May  by  the  Elevator  and  Boiler  inspection 
divisions  for  April  investigations  are  as  follotvs: 


ELEVATOR  INSPECTIONS. 


Reports  received  and  checked  438 

Ordinary  defects  295 

Dangerous  defects  231 


The  defects  include  elevators  condemned,  unguarded  shaftways, 
defective  hatch  limits,  cables,  car  safeties,  speed  governors,  sheaves, 
wiring,  machine  limits,  brakes,  interlocks,  slack  cable  devices,  thrusts, 
valves  and  cars. 


BOILER  INSPECTIONS. 


Total  inspections  

Internal  Inspections 

External  “ 

Pennsylvania  Standard  Boilers  Built 

Operating  Certificates  Issued 

Dangerous  defects 

Ordinary  defects  

Boilers  Condemned  

Boilers  Suspended  

During  the  month  of  April  the  Buildings 


3,638 

2,530 

1,114 

353 

373 

106 

1.687 

5 

11 

Division  received  190  new 


plans  and  45  revised  plans.  Plans  were  approved  as  follows: 


Fire  Escapes  57 

Buildings  ...60 

Theatres  5 

Exhaust  st’stems 2 

Bakeries  11 

Wash  and  Toilet  Rooms  1 

Total 136- 
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EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

ROBERT  J.  PETERS,  Director. 


During  the  month  of  April  the  most  encouraging  reports  on  the 
employment  situation  in  Pennsylvania  were  submitted  to  the  public 
from  the  ten  employment  districts  of  the  State.  A decrease  of  63, 
440  in  the  number  of  unemployed  was  registered  for  the  month.  On 
May  1st,  there  were  215,410  out  of  work  in  this  State  compared  with 
278,850  on  April  1st. 

Increased  activity  in  building  and  contracting,  stimulation  of  iron 
and  steel  trade,  resumption  of  operations  in  textile  mills,  and  em- 
ployment of  farm  help  aided  materially  in  reducing  the  number  of 
idle  in  spite  of  the  handicap  in  the  coal  strike  situation. 

A continued  improvement  in  the  employment  situation  is  looked 
for  throughout  the  summer  with  especial  demand  increasing  for  all 
kinds  of  skilled,  as  well  as  common  labor. 

The  counties  covered  by  the  ten  state  employment  offices  are  as 
follows : 

The  Philadelphia  State  Employment  Office  represents  seven  coun- 
ties, namely:  Northampton,  Lehigh,  Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadel- 
phia, Delaware,  and  Chester. 

The  Williamsport  State  Employment  Office  represents  eleven  coun- 
ties, namely:  Lycoming.  Union,  Snyder,  Northumberland,  Montour, 
Sullivan.  Bradford,  Tioga,  Potter,  Cameron,  and  Clinton. 

The  Harrisburg  State  Employment  Office  represents  twelve  coun- 
ties, namely:  Dauphin,  Lebanon,  Schuylkill,  Berks,  Lancaster,  York. 
Adams,  Cumberland,  Perry,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  and  Franklin. 

The  New  Kensington  State  Employment  Office  represents  West- 
moreland, Armstrong,  Butler,  Clarion  Counties  and  the  Eastern  part 
of  Allegheny  County. 

The  Johnstown  State  Employment  Office  represents  six  counties, 
namely:  Cambria,  Somerset.  Indiana,  Westmoreland,  Jefferson,  and 
Clearfield. 

The  Altoona  State  Employment  Office  represents  eight  counties, 
namely:  Blair,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Bedford,  Fulton,  and  parts  of 
Cambria,  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  Counties. 

The  Pittsburgh  State  Employment  Office  represents  six  counties, 
namely:  Allegheny,  Beaver,  Lawrence,  Fayette,  Washington,  and 
Greene. 
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The  McKeesport  State  Employment  Office  represents  five  counties, 
namely:  Allegheny,  Westmoreland,  Fayette,  Greene,  and  Washing- 
ton. 

The  Erie  State  Employment  Office  represents  eight  counties  name- 
ly: Erie,  Crawford,  Warren,  Mercer,  Venango,  Forest,  McKean  and 
Elk. 

The  Scranton  State  Employment  Office  represents  nine  counties, 
namely:  Columbia,  Luzerne,  Wyoming,  Lackawanna,  Carbon,  Mon- 
roe, Pike,  Wayne  and  Susquehanna. 

Employment  Bureau  figures  for  the  month  of  April  show  that 
309,698  miners  are  voluntarily  unemployed  because  of  the  strike  in 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  fields.  The  report  on  the  number  of 
men  involved  in  the  coal  strike  in  this  State  from  the  various  em- 
ployment offices  in  the  coal  regions  is  as  follows: 


Offices  Miners 

Altoona,  . 8,000 

Erie,  300 

Dauphin,  15,000 

Johnstown, 65,000 

McKeesport,  25,000 

New  Kensington,  16,000 

Pittsburgh,  80,398 

Scranton,  60,000 

Williamsport,  40.000 


Total,  309,698 


The  following  table  gives  figures  on  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania 


since  the  depression  ended  compared  with  the  unemployment  peak 
January  1,  1922: — 


District 

Jan.  1 

April  1 

April  15 

May  1 

Mav  15 

Altoona,  

1 5,460 

16,980 

12.760 

13.055 

13,155 

Erie,  

16,700 

15.750 

14,150 

12,650 

11 .275 

Harrisburg,  

10.393 

11,090 

9,000 

7,480 

7,245 

Johnstown 

8,435 

8,715 

7,510 

5,860 

McKeesport 

4,300 

3,805 

3,230 

3.5S5 

3,530 

New  Kensington 

. 6,200 

4,925 

4,470 

3.925 

3,920 

Philadelphia,  

138,000 

126,400 

108,200 

84,900 

74,000 

Phila.  (Women) 

12,400 

12,500 

11,800 

10,800 

8 600 

Pittsburgh 

51,400 

47.500 

45,400 

40.300 

32.050 

Scranton,  

42.900 

26,435 

26,500 

27,200 

27.025 

Williamsport,  

6,375 

5,030 

4,335 

4,005 

3,395 

Totals,  

321,803 

278,850  . 

248,560 

215,410 

190,055 

WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BUREAU 

WILLIAM  H.  HORNER,  Director. 


Compensation  totalling  $230,851  was  awarded  for  permanent  in- 
juries during  April,  and  $501,542  for  fatalities.  A total  of  $498,322 
was  awarded  for  disability. 

The  number  of  accidents  for  which  compensation  has  been  granted 
since  January  1,  totals  45,897,  of  which  number  599  were  fatalities. 
There  were  104  fatal  accidents  in  April  compared  with  172  for  March. 
The  decrease  is  due  largely  to  the  coal  strike.  The  number  of  men 
killed  in  mine  accidents  in  April  was  38  compared  with  87  for  March. 

During  April  permanent  disabilities  were  reported  as  follows: 
leg  losses  15 ; arm  losses  6 ; hand  losses  15 ; feet  losses  25 ; eye 
losses  57 ; and  miscellaneous  accidents  3. 

The  fatal  accident  report  for  April  by  counties  is  as  follows: 
Allegheny  20  ; Armstrong  3 ; Beaver  2 ; Berks  1 ; Butler  2 ; Cambria  4 ; 
Carbon  1;  Chester  1;  Clarion  1;  Clearfield  2;  Dauphin  1 ; Delaware 
1;  Fayette  G;  Greene  2;  Huntingdon  1;  Indiana  2;  Lackawanna  3; 
Lancaster  2 ; Lehigh  1 ; Luzerne  7 ; Lycoming  1 ; Northampton  4 ; 
Northumberland  3;  Philadelphia  10;  Schuylkill  5;  Somerset  4;  Wash- 
ington 3 ; Westmoreland  10  ; and  York  1. 

The  number  of  accidents  reported  for  May  totals  9,688.  For  the 
entire  year  up  to  June  1,  55,585  industrial  accidents  have  been  re- 
ported. Out  of  this  number  27,638  agreements  for  compensation 
have  been  approved,  and  a total  of  $3  360,806  in  compensation  paid. 

There  were  only  30  mine  fatalities  last  month  compared  with  38 
the  previous  month.  Seven  of  the  30  were  in  Westmoreland  county 
and  three  in  Fayette.  In  the  anthracite  coal  counties,  where  mine 
fatalities  are  usually  high,  there  were  only  three  mine  deaths,  two 
being  in  Schuylkill  and  one  in  Columbia  counties. 

With  16  industrial,  4 public  sendee  and  2 mine  deaths,  Allegheny 
county  led  in  the  number  of  fatalities  for  May.  Philadelphia  had  18 
fatalities,  Cameron  8,  Luzerne  6,  and  Westmoreland  7 out  of  a total 
of  116. 

There  were  during  the  month,  13  leg  losses,  10  arm  losses,  21  hand 
losses,  11  foot  losses,  54  eye  losses,  and  4 miscellaneous  injuries  of 
a permanent  character. 
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BUREAU  OF  REHABILITATION 

S.  S.  RIDDLE,  Chief. 


The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  is  working  on  its  annual  report  to  be 
submitted  as  of  July  1st  to  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education. 

The  effectiveness  of  compulsory  education  and  the  Child  Labor  Act 
in  Pennsylvania  is  evident  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  for  May.  Only 
254  persons  out  of  1967  registered  for  rehabilitation  are  under  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  not  one  of  these  is  without  some  schooling. 
Over  one-third  of  the  persons  registered  are  more  than  forty  years 
of  age. 

Another  outstanding  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  on 
educational  qualifications  is  that  those  who  had  the  least  amount  of 
education  before  their  injury  are  foreign-born,  while  American-born 
cripples  were  injured,  in  many  cases,  after  from  five  to  more  than  ten 
years’  schooling.  Most  of  the  foreign-born  rehabilitation  cases  were 
laborers,  while  most  of  the  American-born  were  skilled  or  semi- 
skilled. 

The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  has  come  in  contact  with  2604  in- 
dustrial cripples,  has  registered  1967,  has  assisted  936 ; and  has  ter- 
minated 845  cases,  because  of  the  persons  no  longer  needing  assistance, 
or  because  they  could  not  be  located,  according  to  the  June  report. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  rehabilitation  cases 
by  counties: — 


Adams  

a 

Delaware  

42 

Montgomery  

. . . 37 

Allegheny  

828 

Elk  

....  42 

8 

Armstrong  . . . . , 

32 

Erie  

45 

Nothamptcn  

. . . 43 

Beaver  , 

37 

Fayette  

....  75 

Northumberland  . 

. . . 80 

Bedford  

. . . . . 4 

Forest  

O 

6 

Berks  

33 

Franklin  

0 

Philadelphia  .... 

. . .449 

Blair  

Greene  

9 

Pike  

. . . 1 

Bradford  

8 

Huntingdon  . . . . 

....  13 

5 

Bucks  

15 

Indiana  

....  38 

Schuylkill  

Butler  

15 

Jefferson  

40 

Suyder  

. . . 7 

Cambria  

109 

Juniata  

2 

Somerset  

. . . 35 

C lameron  

5 

Lackawanna  . . . 

105 

Sullivan  

. . . 3 

Carbon  

21 

Lancaster  ...... 

....  25 

Susquehanna  .... 

. . . 4 

Carbon  

15 
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....  11 
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THE  COAL  CRISIS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Three  Big  Factors  That  Make  Permanent  Settlement  of  the  Coal 
Suspension  Vita!  to  the  Commonwealth 

By  Dr.  Clifford  B.  Connelley. 

Arbitration  is  the  only  known  implement  for  bringing  to  an  end 
industrial  disputes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  nation  or  the  state  to  assist 
by  means  of  arbitration  when  an  industry  is  threatened  with  a strike 
that,  would  halt  production.  It  is  the  paramount  responsibility  of 
the  government  to  intervene  in  an  industrial  dispute  where  the  in- 
dustry involved  is  vital  to  the  public  welfare.  Such  a situation  con- 
fronts the  nation  today  in  the  tie-up  of  coal  production  and  trans- 
portation. 

The  interests  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  more  vital- 
ly concerned  over  the  issues  of  the  suspension  of  coal  operations  be- 
cause (1)  Pennsylvania  is  the  principal  coal  producing  state  of  the 
country.  (2)  The  progress  of  industry  is  arrested  by  inability  to 
secure  an  adequate  supply  of  coal.  (3)  The  consuming  public,  and 
especially  that  portion  of  the  public,  comprising  one-tentli  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States,  which  resides  within  the  borders  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  awaiting  the  return  of  normal  prices. 

Taking  the  last  point  first,  we  find  prevalent  in  every  walk  of  life 
today  a feeling  of  nervousness  due  in  large  measure  to  the  constant 
recurrence  and  menace  of  industrial  warfare.  The  willingness  of 
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participants  in  the  coal  strike  to  meet  in  conference  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  difference  is  undoubtedly  fostered  by  a desire  to  obtain 
popular  support.  The  public,  however,  long-suffering  in  strikes,  is 
now  awaiting  more  definite  and  decisive  means  of  bringing  to  an  end 
industrial  misunderstandings  that  sap  the  life  of  the  nation  and 
place  upon  the  consuming  public  the  burden  of  economic  waste  occa- 
sioned by  the  folly  of  strikes. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  cost  of  the  coal  strike  in  dollars  and 
cents  since  April  1,  when  the  mines  ceased  producing  on  a normal 
basis  and  the  present  suspension  was  put  into  force.  Up  to  July  1, 
Ihe  loss  in  wages  to  the  miners  totalled  $113,789,115.  This  is  con- 
servative figuring  for  it  only  takes  into  account  the  322,000  men  who 
are  involved  through  voluntary  idleness,  and  an  average  daily  wage 
of  $5,  counting  7 6-|  working  days.  There  is  no  way  we  can  arrive  at 
t lie  loss  to  operators  because  it  is  impossible  to  figure  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  mines  while  idle.  Someone  has  figured  the  anthra- 
cite operators  are  losing  $910,000  a day  in  keeping  their  eolleries 
in  shape.  It  is  Likewise  difficult  to  figure  the  loss  in  profit  which 
they  would  have  received  on  the  coal  produced  during  the  suspen- 
sion. If  this  profit  is  to  be  made  up  when  the  coal  L'ns  are  being  re- 
filled then  it  is  high  time  the  public  had  the  right  of  way  to  a solution 
of  the  problem. 

There  is  an  alarming  danger  of  a coal  shortage  within  the  next 
few  weeks  unless  the  mines  are  producing  before  mid-summer.  Coal 
is  being  moved  about  the  country  from  the  immediate  reserve  to  the 
point  of  greatest  demand  without  regard  for  cost  and  needless  to  say 
the  price  paid  for  this  coal  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  normal 
trend  of  supply  and  demand.  The  greatest  harm  to  the  industries  is 
felt  in  the  fear  that  production  will  c<  ne  to  an  abrupt  halt  because 
no  coal  will  be  available.  We  have  just  recovered  from  one  of  the 
worst  periods  of  industrial  depression  in  all  time.  It  has  disrupted 
business  in  general  and  the  only  deterrent  to  complete  restoration 
of  normal  conditions  is  the  nervousness  occasioned  by  an  inadequate 
supply  of  fuel.  Employment  conditions  are  better  today  than  at.  any 
time  since  the  depression  set  in,  but  the  rail  strike  and  the  coal 
strike  may  disrupt  the  whole  course  of  the  labor  supply  and  undo 
the  good  that  has  been  done  by  sacrifice  and  public  spirit  to  prevent 
widespread  unemployment. 

The  figures  on  coal  production  in  Pennsylvania  tell  a story  that 
everyone  should  know.  The  latest  statistics  which  are  made  avail- 
able through  the  report  of  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  James  F. 
Woodward  show  that  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines  of  this 
state  produced  in  1920  a total  of  237,065,000  tons,  at  a total  value  of 
$1,003,132,400.  This  enormous  production  of  coal  places  Pennsyl- 
vania foremost  in  this  respect. 
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The  total  capital  invested  in  coal  mines  in  this  state  is  $747,078,- 
300.  There  should  certainly  be  some  way  devised  for  giving  an  ade- 
quate return  on  this  investment  where  the  product  brings  in  annually 
more  than  a billion  dollars.  Out  of  this,  however,  in  1920,  the  wages 
paid  to  the  miners  came  to  $526,960,400.  In  that  year  approximately 
the  same  number  of  miners  were  employed  as  at  the  present  time. 
They  received  an  average  daily  wage  of  $7.85. 

Comparing  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  figures  of  1920  we  find 
$237,302,900  were  paid  anthracite  and  $289,657,500  bituminous  miners 
in  this  state.  There  were  at  that  time  187  anthracite  and  1,358  bitu- 
minous mines  operating.  The  value  of  the  anthracite  coal  produced 
that  year  came  to  $436,488,000  and  the  bituminous  valuation  was 
$566,644,400.  The  anthracite  tonnage  in  1920  was  79,364,600  and 
the  bituminous  tonnage  157,700,400'. 

It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  imperative  that  Pennsylvania  start 
immediately  to  produce  coal — its  richest  natural  resource— and  to 
assure  continued  production  some  means  should  be  devised  for  keep- 
ing the  mines  continuously  in  operation.  The  operators  and  miners 
have  disagreed.  They  will  continue  to  disagree  until  they  realize 
the  existence  of  a power  greater  than  themselves.  Whatever  com- 
promise is  reached  over  the  fundamental  differences  that  prevent 
settlement — the  district  or  national  settlement  and  the  wage  scale 
to  be  employed— the  danger  of  further  disagreements  will  always 
prevail  until  we,  the  people,  can  be  convinced  contrariwise  by  some 
overt  act  or  change  in  attitude  that  the  principle  of  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number  is  to  be  respected.  

On  July  6,  Commissioner  Connelley  held  a conference  with,  bitumin- 
ous coal  operators  of  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh  following  a call  for 
a state-wide  meeting  addressed  to  bituminous  miners  as  well  as  opera- 
tors. The  miners’  districts  numbers  two  and  five  were  asked  to  be 
represented  in  the  conference  but  the  invitation  teas  declined  on  the 
ground  that  it  teas  not  in  accordance  with  the  national  agreement. 

The  commissioner  hoped  by  this  joint  conference  to  get  the  two 
groups,  miners  and  op&rators,  together  on  common  ground  “ fair  to 
both  and  to  the  public  of  the  state.”  The  commissioner  told  them  that 
in  his  opinion  the  mining  of  coal  was  a purely  state  matter,  and  con- 
firmation of  this,  he  cited  a recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  operators  recognized  the  position  of  the  commissioner  but  the 
miners  rejected  the  offer  “ because  of  the  fact  that  there  teas  an  inter- 
state joint  contract  existing  in  the  competitive  field  between  the  coal 
operators  and  the  United  Mine  1 Yorkers.” 

Commissioner  Connelley  heard  the  operators’  side  of  the  contro- 
versy and  in  the  event  the  national  settlement  fails  will  again  address 
the  miners  on  the  subject  of  a joint  conference  to  settle  the  shrike  on 
a state-wide  basis. 
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SETTLING  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES 

State  3ureau3  Have  Neglected  an  Important  Administrative  Func- 
tion, Says  Expert 

By  Dr.  William  Leiserson 

The  work  of  mediation  and  arbitration  in  the  various  states, 
which  usually  is  entrusted  by  the  law  to  the  State  Department 
of  Labor,  has  not  received  the  attention  that  the  other  phases 
of  your  work  have  received.  I think  that  the  work  of  mediation  and 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  the  states  has  made  very  little 
progress  indeed.  No  doubt,  in  some  of  your  states  you  will  point 
to  quite  a number  of  things  that  have  been  done,  but,  taking  it 


“I  hope  the  people  who  are  involved  the  most  in  industrial  disputes 
will  read  and  study  this  address  by  Dr.  Leiserson,  which  was  given 
on  the  occassion  of  the  Convention  of  Govermental  Labor  Officials 
in  Harrisburg.  I feci  sure  that  if  ive,  in  this  state  at  least,  could  fol- 
low out  some  of  the  suggestions  he  has  made,  we  would  be  starting 
something  to  educate  the  public,  including  the  law  makers  as  well.” — 

Dr  C.  B.  Connelley. 


all  and  all,  the  work  is  in  a ;Very  rudimentary  state,  and  when 
you  have  a great  strike,  either  in  times  of  prosperity,  when  wage 
earners  are  striking  to  push  their  wages  up  to  meet  the  cost  of 
living,  or  in  times  of  depression,  when  wage  earners  strike  to  hold 
up  their  wages — both  of  those  times  we  find  that  your  State  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  in  their  mediation  and  conciliation  work,  pi  a}7  a 
very  minor  part.  Afid,  I think  one  reason  for  it  is  that  the  subject 
has  not  received  the  scientific  study  that  you  have  given  to  such 
problems  as  safety,  or  child  labor  or  even  employment  work,  and 
that  if  yon  did  study  the  question  of  mediation  and  conciliation, 
which  in  my  judgment  is  fundamental  in  all  of  your  labor  problems,  I 
think  that  you  could  make  the  same  progress  with  that  as  you 
have  made  with  your  safety  work. 

Now,  I do  not  intend  to  tell  you  how  to  mediate  and  conciliate. 
I do  not  intend  to  tell  you  how  to  settle  industrial  disputes.  You 
have  had  a job  now  for  about  three  years  settling  industrial  dis- 
putes and  hardly  anything  that  1 use  in  settling  one  dispute  could 
I use  in  another.  Every  dispute  has  things  that  are  entirely  due 
to  .the  circumstances  around  it,  and  to  lay  down  any  rule  that 
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this  is  the  way  to  settle  a dispute  or  that  is  the  way  to  settle  a 
dispute  is  likely  to  lead  you  on  the  wrong  track. 

Most  important  of  all  in  settling  disputes  is  the  settler;  that  is 
to  say,  the  person  that  you  select  to  do  the  mediating  and  the  con- 
ciliating work.  On  his  personality  and  on  his  knowledge  will  depend 
what  will  be  accomplished,  and  I propose  to  tell  you  what  a medi- 
ator ought  to  know.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  I know  these  things, 
but  I found  out  what  a mediator  ought  to  know  because  in  my  ex- 
perience these  are  just  the  things  that  1 did  not  know  and  that  I 
should  have  known. 

Every  Dispute  Different. 

I said  before  that  each  dispute  is  likely  to  differ  from  every  other 
dispute,  and  I want  to  illustrate  that  to  you.  I had  occasion  about 
a year  and  a half  ago  to  arbitrate  a dispute  over  a reduction  in 
wages.  The  employers  found  that  they  needed  a reduction  in  wages 
of  about  15  per  cent. 

The  matter  was  put  up  to  arbitration.  On  investigation,  I found 
that  the  men  and  women  who  were  in  the  industry  were  not  getting 
very  high  wages,  but  that,  while  those  who  were  working  on  piece 
work  were  producing  enough  to  make  the  cost  of  the  operation  very 
reasonable,  those  who  were  Working  on  the  week  work  system  pro- 
duced for  the  money  they  got  so  much  less  that  the  cost  was  practi- 
cally double  what  it  was  under  the  piece  work  system.  1 found  that  I 
could  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacturing  to  the  employer  and  therefore 
to  the  consumer  by  a very  considerable  amount,  without  touching  the 
people's  wages,  simply  by  ordering  all  of  the  week  workers  to  be 
transferred  to  piece  work,  if  the  employer  wanted  them,  and  that 
was  done.  * 

When  that  was  done,  the  union  and  the  Avorkmen  stood  up  on 
their  hind  legs,  so  to  speak.  They  came  to  me  and  said  that  I had 
done  the  most  awful  thing;  that,  if  I had  only  consulted  with  them, 
they  would  have  preferred  a 15  per  cent  cut  in  wages  to  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  I did  not  hear  the  end  of  it  for  about  six  months.  Six 
months  later,  that  very  same  union;  mind  you,  the  same  union,  the 
same  people  that  were  kicking  against  my  decision,  called  a strike  in 
six  shops  which  were  working  on  the  week  work  system  to  force  them 
to  go  on  piece  work.  Here  they  had  said  I had  done  absolutely  the 
wrong  thing  in  sending  people  over  to  piece  work  and  here  they 
called  a strike  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the  shops  to  go  over  on  to 
piece  work.  Now,  then,  I did  not  know  what  to  do.  I did  not  know 
whether  they  meant  it,  but  by  the  time  the  case  came  to  me  both 
sides  were  tired  out.  Neither  of  them  was  in  a position  to  quit 
absolutely  from  the  other,  and  I knew  that  they  wanted  the  thing 
settled  in  one  way  or  another. 
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They  did  not  want  to  strike  any  more  and  the  employers  wanted  it 
settled  any  way  at  all,  but  I did  not.  know  what  to  do.  So,  I played 
a trick  that  you  can  play  about  once  in  a thousand  times.  I said  to 
them,  “Now,  I am  tired  of  this  case;  take  it  and  settle  it  yourselveis. 
You  can  strike;  you  can  do  anything  you  please.  I am  tired  of  this. 
I do  not  know  what  to  do  with  this  case.”  They  had  argued  over  and 
over  for  seven  sessions,  and  the  moment  I said  that  and  they  saw 
that  I meant  it  the  representative — I happened  to  get  up  from  my 
seat  and  walked  up  and  down — the  representative  of  the  one  side 
came  over,  then  the  representative  of  the  other  side  and  in  10  minutes 
they  had  the  thing  settled  themselves.  But,  that  could  only  have 
been  done  when  you  knew  that  both  sides  were  tired  of  that  strike 
and  that  they  were  about  equally  matched.  It  could  not  have  been 
done  under  any  other  circumstances. 

What  you  have  to  find  out  is  the  state  of  mind  of  both  parties  at 
each  particular  time  and,  in  order  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  state 
of  mind  of  both  parties  to  a strike,  you  ought  to  have  certain  in- 
formation, and  one  thing  is  what  I have  just  said — that  there  can 
be  no  set  rule.  Each  strike  lias  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
circumstances  of  that  particular  strike. 

Avoid  Idea  of  “Righteousness.” 

The  next  thing  is  to  get  away  from  the  idea  of  righteousness.  Now, 
most  people  you  hear  discuss  industrial  disputes  will  tell  you  that, 
if  the  employer  would  only  deal  righteously,  or  fairly  or  justly  with 
his  employe,  or  if  the  union  would  only  be  fair  and  honest  and  all 
of  that  sort  of  thing.  Well,  now,  after  you  get  into  this  business 
awhile,  you  will  find  that,  on  the  whole,  both  sides  want  to  do  tihe 
fair  and  just  thing.  The  difficulty  is  to  know  what  is  fair  and  just. 
And,  let  me  tell  you  this,  that  the  more  a man  feels — an  employer  or 
a wage  earner — the  more  he  feels  that  he  has  righteousness  on  his 
side,  that  he  is  fighting  for  a principal  and  the  more  honest  he  is, 
the  greater  the  conflict,  and  you  have  more  trouble,  more  industrial 
dispute,  more  unrest  because  one  side  or  the  other  is  trying  to  put 
over  what  is  fair  and  just — and  they  honestly  think  that  it  is  fair 
and  just — -than  for  any  other  reason. 

If  they  would  handle  it  as  a business  proposition,  and  say  what  is 
the  best  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances  and  forget  about 
principles  or  righteousness  and  all  of  the  rest  'of  it,  then  you  can 
bring  them  together,  but  as  long  as  one  side  or  the  other  has  the 
idea  that  they  are  fighting  for  a great,  moral  principle  then  you 
can’t  do  anything.  You  have  got  to  make  them  forget  the  principle. 

Let  me  illustrate  that:  I had  occasion  to  arbitrate  in  a shirt 

making  industry.  In  that  industry,  they  work  piece  "work,  and  they 
have  two  sets  of  piece  prices,  one  for  cotton  shirts  and  the  other  for 
silk  shirts.  The  prices  for  the  silk  shirts  are  naturally  higher.  Along 
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comes  a bright  textile  manufacturer  and  invents  a new  kind  of 
material,  which  he  calls  “English  Broadcloth,”  and  that  is  100  per 
cent  cotton,  but  it  looks  and  feels  like  silk.  Naturally,  the  employers 
say,  “Why,  this  is  cotton,  100  per  cent  cotton,”  and  they  want  the 
cotton  price  to  hold  for  that,  and  the  union  people  say,  “Look  at  it! 
It  feels  like  silk ; it  looks  like  silk,  and  in  all  probability  the  employers 
are  selling  it  for  silk,”  and  they  want  the  silk  prices  on  it. 

What  are  Industrial  Disputes? 

Now,  they  are  both  honest  and  they  are  both  fair,  but  they  have 
different  points  of  view,  as  you  and  I would  have  different  points  of 
view  if  we  spent  our  lives  on  a different  side  of  the  industrial  fence, 
and  you  can’t  tell  absolutely  which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong  in 
questions  of  these  things.  All  that  you  can  do  is  to  find  what  the 
circumstances  in  the  case  require  as  the  best  kind  of  an  adjustment  to 
make. 

Now,  the  conciliator  also  has  to  know  what  an  industrial  dispute 
is.  I have  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  each  industrial  dispute  is 
different  from  the  other ; in  the  second  place,  that  it  is  not  a question 
of  fairness,  or  righteousness  or  right  or  wrong  issue.  It  is  a question 
of  point  of  view.  Every  industrial  dispute  can  be  classified  under 
one  or  two  heads.  It  is  either  a struggle  over  the  division  of  the 
product  of  industry  or  else  it  is  a struggle  for  government  and  control 
of  the  shop  condition  in  the  industry.  Now,  in  every  strike  you  will 
find  a great  many  minor  causes,  like  personal  irritation,  but  when 
you  look  back  of  it  you  will  always  find  that  either  one  side  or  the 
other  is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  they  are  dividing  the  products  of 
the  industry.  Here  is  a great  cooperative  enterprise.  Employers 
and  workers  together  are  producing  in  that  industry. 

In  the  old  days,  we  used  to  produce  on  a farm  practically  every- 
thing that  the  family  needed  and  the  head  of  the  family,  whether  it 
was  the  father  or  the  mother,  did  the  dividing  and  they  divided  all 
that  was  produced,  but  now  days  you  have  a numerous  family,  15  or 
20  thousand  people  under  one  roof,  working  together,  turning  out  a 
certain  amount  of  wealth,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  each 
one  produces,  and  the  employer  says  that  it  is  not  a fair  wage  because 
the  next  man  pays  so  and  so,  Or  because  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  says  that  it  should  be  so  and  so  or  for  some  other  reason, 
and  the  workman  says  that  it  is  not  enough,  because  I can’t  support 
my  family  on  it,  because  you  are  getting  too  much  out  of  it  or  because 
of  any  other  reason,  and  this  side  of  Heaven  we  do  not  know  who  is 
right  about  that. 

You  know,  there  was  a time  when  we  thought  that  a common  labor- 
er was  worth  to  society  less  than  a professor,  that  the  professors 
in  the  universities  ought  to  get  more  money  than  common  laborers, 
and  then  the  war  came  on  and  then  it  was  changed  around.  The 
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common  laborers  got  more  than  the  professors.  In  fact,  in  the  cloth- 
ing industry,  some  of  these  people,  who  in  the  old  days  were  practical- 
ly sweat  shop  workers,  during  1919,  the  period  of  prosperity  after  the 
war,  when  they  go  into  a shop  and  they  ask  for  a job,  the  employer 
offered  them  $50.00  a week,  and  this  sweat  shop  worker  would  say, 
“what  do  you  think  I am,  a college  professor  to  work  for  $50.00  a 
week?”  He  wanted  more,  and  who  is  to  say  that  he  is  not  entitled 
to  more? 

We  don’t  know,  and  because  we  don’t  know  it  can’t  be  a question 
of  rightness  or  fairness.  It  is  a question  of  bargaining  power ; it  is 
a question  of  general  social  opinion  in  the  community.  As  it  is  nowr, 
wage  earners  ordinarily  can’t  send  their  children  to  high  school  or 
the  university,  and  who  is  to  say  that  they  are  not  right  if  they 
want  enough  wages  to  send  their  children  to  high  schools  and 
universities?  And  so,  on  that  you  have  a question  of  difference  of 
opinion  and  your  mediator  who  comes  in  can’t  say,  even  if  he  finds 
a common  laborer  getting  $100.90  a week,  that  that  is  wrong.  All 
that  he  can  say  is  that  he  wants  to  look  into  it  and  see  Ihow  he  can 
adjust  the  matter.  There  is  no  question  of  right  and  wrong  in  these 
things.  And,  the  other  question,  shop  control — we  have  laid  down  in 
this  country  the  principal  in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  that 
government  derives  its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
We  have  that  in  our  municipal  government,  in  our  state  government 
and  counties — everywhere.  That  is  the  principal  fundamental  of  our 
life. 

Rules  and  Regulations  are  Workers’  Laws. 

Take  the  average  workman  that  spends  most  of  his  waking  hours 
in  a large  industrial  community,  and  lie  reads  notices  posted  up  on  the 
wall — “Rules  and  regulations  of  this  shop.”  Those  are  laws  for  him. 
They  tell  him  very  much  more  readily  than  your  municipal  ordinances, 
and  yet  he  has  a say  in  municipal  ordinances,  but  in  these  laws  and 
regulations  that  have  to  do  with  his  income,  whether  he  shall  work  or 
not,  whether  he  is  discharged  or  disciplined  and  everything  else  of 
real  law  for  the  workman,  he  has  no  say  ordinarily,  and  because  he 
has  learned  in  school  that  government  derives  its  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed,  therefore,  he  wants  to  have  some  say  over 
shop  control  and  shop  discipline  and  shop  laws,  and  lie  says,  “Rules 
and  regulations  posted  up  by  the  employer  to  govern  working  men  is 
un-American  and  we  have  got  to  have  some  say  in  the  making  of  those 
laws.”  Now,  they  do  not  put  it  in  these  words,  but  that  is  what  they 
mean,  if  you  get  into  the  bottom  of  the  dispute. 

Who  is  to  say  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  a say  in  the  making  of 
these  laws?  The  employer  thinks  that  the  wage  earner’s  regulations 
are  unreasonable  and  the  wage  earner  thinks  that  the  employer’s 
regulations  are  unreasonable,  and  this  side  of  Heaven  wo  do  not 
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know  absolutely  who  is  right,  and  just  the  same  as  in  the  Parlia- 
ments of  England,  where  the  House  of  Lords  wanted  one  kind  of 
regulation  and  the  House  of  Commons  wanted  another  kind  of 
regulation  and  they  had  mutual  vetoes  and  the  law  had  to  pass  both 
Houses,  just  so  in  settling  industrial  disputes  you  have  to  get  some 
of  the  opinion  of  the  wage  earneres  and  some  of  the  opinion  of  the 
employer  in  order  to  make  a working  rule  and  order  for  the  industry, 
and  so,  in  order  to  mediate  or  conciliate,  you  must  understand  these 
two  tilings  about  industrial  disputes,  that  they  are  either  struggles 
over  the  distribution  of  wealth  or  they  are  struggles  for  government 
and  control  of  shop  conditions,  and  it  is  not  a question  of  one  side 
being  right  and  the  other  being  wrong. 

Kinds  of  Settlements. 

Now,  these  industrial  disputes  that  can  be  classified  under  these 
headings  are  being  settled  every  day  and  your  mediator  ought  to  know 
how  those  things  are  being  settled.  First,  the  vast  majority  of 
industrial  settlements  are  individual  settlements,  the  employer 
coming  to  an  individual  settlement  with  the  employe;  and  then  those 
individual  settlements  are  of  two  kinds;  first,  when  the  boss  is  in 
control.  Then,  this  happens:  A man  was  discharged  the  other  day 

in  a clothing  factory  in  New  York  for  speaking  disrespectfully  to  the 
boss.  I made  some  inquiry  about  it.  1 had  the  employer  and  the 
workman  there  and  asked  the  employer  what  happened,  ne  said, 
“I  went  up  to  the  cutting  room” — this  mail  was  a cutter  ■’  and  I 
see  this  man  picking  up  a bundle  of  goods  and  putting  it  down  and 
picking  it  up  and  putting  it  down  again.  He  wasn't  doing  anything, 
so  I said,  ‘What  the  hell  are  you  doing?’  and  he  answered  me  back, 
‘What  the  hell  do  you  think  I am  doing?’  and  I wont  let  anybody 
talk  to  me  like  that,  so  I fired  him.”  I said  to  him,  “Don’t  you  think 
that  you  might  have  expected  that  kind  of  an  answer,  when  you 
addressed  him  in  the  way  you  did?”  He  looked  at  me  as  if  I were 
crazy.  He  says,  “Ain't  I the  boss?”  Don’t  I pay  the  wages?”  Now, 
his  notion  was  that  because  he  was  the  boss  and  he  paid  the  wages 
nobody  could  speak  disrespectfully  to  him,  and  you  have  in  factories 
throughout  the  country  industrial  disputes,  when  the  boss  is  in  ab- 
solute control,  settled  in  that  way.  The  man  is  fired  and  that  ends 
the  dispute. 

Last  summer,  in  front  of  the  house  where  I spend  the  summer  in 
the  country,  they  were  building  a state  road.  A large  firm  of  con- 
tractors had  received  the  contract  for  the  building  of  that  load  when 
they  had  estimated  their  labor  cost  at  80  cents  an  hour.  At  the 
time  that  they  were  building  the  road  in  front  of  my  house,  they  were 
paying  these  men  50  cents  an  hour,  and  one  Saturday  they  told  them 
that  “Monday  morning,  you  are  going  to  get  30  cents  an  hour  and,  if 
you  don’t  like  it,  you  can  get  out;”  and  they  had  to  go.  That  dis- 
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pute  over  wages  was  settled.  The  employer  settled  it  as  he  thought 
was  right.  Now,  mind  you,  I am  not  condemning  the  employer.  In 
all  probability,  if  I were  in  his  place,  I would  do  the  same  thing  and 
I won’t  say  that  all  of  you,  but  most  of  you  would  do  tb,e  same  thing. 
It  is  good  business.  It  is  bad  business  to  pay  more  wages  than  the 
market  requires.  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
workmen,  they  thought  that  it  was  unfair  to  get  30  cents  an  hour, 
particularly  when  the  employer  got  enough  money  to  pay  80  cents. 
That  is  the  way  settlements  are  being  made  every  day  when  the 
boss  is  in  control. 

Workers  No  Better  than  Employers. 

But,  don’t  think  that  the  working  people  are  a bit  better.  Just 
the  same  thing  when  a shortage  of  labor  comes  and  the  thing  is 
turned  around.  I remember  once,  when  I was  running  the  employ- 
ment office  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee — a public  office — we  had  a job 
there  for  a machinist;  27y2  cents  an  hour  was  what  the  firm  would 
pay.  The  market  rate  at  that  time — not  the  union  rate,  but  the 
general  market  rate  at  that  time  for  a machinist  wasi  42^  cents.  A 
good,  first-class  machinist  that  came  into  my  office  had  been  in  the 
office  for  several  days  out  of  work.  We  had  not  sent  him  out  on  this 
job.  Finally  he  came  up  to  the  desk  and  said,  “Why  don’t  you  send 
me  out  on  this  job?  I need  a job.”  I said,  “You  are  a first-class 
mechanic  and  you  would  not  work  for  271/2  cents.  You  can  make 
42 ]/2  cents.”  He  said,  “I  have  been  out  of  work  so  long,  I’ve  got  to 
have  a job.  I will  take  this,  but  then  I will  give  them  271/  centls 
worth  of  wrork.”  Now,  when  the  workman  is  in  a position  to  settle 
the  dispute  from  his  side,  that  is  one  way  in  which  he  does  it.  He 
holds  back  on  the  work.  The  other  way  you  know  about — the  turn- 
over. When  the  boss  is  in  control  and  things  are  in  a period  of  de- 
pression—a lot  of  unemployed— the  workmen  can’t  do  much,  but  dur- 
ing a time  of  prosperity  the  workmen  jump  their  jobs  and  they  jump 
faster  than  they  work.  More  people  are  out  of  work  than  in  work  at 
this  time,  it  appears,  because  of  the  constant  turn-over  of  labor. 
That  is  a second  way  in  which  the  wage  earner  settles  his  individual 
dispute  with  the  employer. 

Legislative  Settlements. 

Then,  you  must  also  remember,  or  the  mediator  must,  that  a great 
many  disputes  are  settled  by  legislation.  I remember  when  there 
were  a good  many  strikes  against  unsafe  conditions  in  factories  and 
against  unsanitary  conditions  in  factories.  Those  things  are  not  nec- 
essary now,  because  the  law  has  settled  those  disputes,  and  the  media- 
tor must  remember  that,  because  at  any  time  that  he  comes  on  a 
dispute  he  may  find  that  it  has  some  relation  to  some  law  that  may 
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have  already  settled  that  kind  of  a dispute.  And  so  it  is  with  regard 
to  wages  of  women.  In  those  states  where  there  is  a minimum  wage 
law,  a strike  for  a fair  minimum  wage  may  not  be  necessary.  I pass 
over  that. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  kind  of  settlements  that  are  collective  settle- 
ments, rather  than  individual  settlements.  That  is  settled  by  the 
employers  as  a body  and  the  workmen  as  a body,  rather  than  individ- 
ually, and  first  let  us  take  the  case  of  collective  settlements  where 
the  union  gets  in  control.  When  the  employer  is  in  absolute  control 
for  a period,  it  usually  leads  to  a reaction.  The  workmen  organize 
a strong  union  and  then  they  get  control  as  a union,  and  what  do 
they  do?  Some  of  you  may  be  familiar  with  what  Samuel  Untermyer 
showed  up  in  the  case  of  the  Jewish  bakers  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Now,  in  the  old  days  those  bakery  workmen  worked  under  the  rotten- 
ist  conditions, — 18  hours  a day  was  common.  When  Eoosevelt  was 
governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  he  advocated  a law  to  limit  the 
hours  to  10  a day.  The  law  was  passed  and  it  was  declared  uncon- 
stitutional. These  men  worked  in  basement  bakeries  under  the  fil- 
thiest conditions  and,  if  they  did  not  like  it,  the  boss  said,  “You  can 
get  out  of  here.”  No  wages,  long  hours,  unsanitary  conditions. 

And  then  the  picture  changed.  They  could  stand  it  just  about  so 
long,  and  now  what  do  they  do?  Samuel  Untermyer  showed  it  up  in 
the  evidence.  There  had  been  a great  deal  of  introduction  of  machin- 
ery in  the  industry  for  kneading  the  bread  and  so  on.  The  union 
won’t  permit  any  man  to  be  fired  at  all,  and  every  time  a labor  saving 
machine  comes  in  the  hours  of  labor  are  reduced,  and  now  they  are 
working  from  five  to  seven  hours  a day,  and  their  scale  is  $75.00  a 
week,  but  most  of  them  won’t  work  for  less  than  $90.00,  so  the  evi- 
dence shows,  and  they  won’t  get  in  any  apprentices  and  nobody  is  to 
be  fired. 

And  they  do  another  thing:  When  they  work  five  hours  a day  and 
when  they  are  through,  if  there  is  any  bread  in  the  ovens,  they  go 
home  and  leave  it  there, and  then  the  boss  has  to  come,  his  wife  and 
daughter  and  mother-in-law  and  everybody,  to  work  10  or  12  hours 
to  finish  up  the  work.  And  then,  they  also  have  the  habit  or  custom 
in  the  industry  that  a workman  can  take  bread  with  him,  take  it 
home,  and  they  interpret  that  to  mean  that  a man  could  take  home  as 
much  as  he  could  carry,  and  so  he  had  his  wife  make  him  a big  bag, 
and  he  fills  that  up  with  bread,  and  he  takes  it  home  and  then  sells 
it  to  the  neighbors  at  less  than  the  baker  employer  sells  it. 

Union  in  Control. 

That  is  what  a union  does  when  it  gets  in  absolute  control ; when 
it  is  in  the  position  that  the  employer  was  in  before ; and  who  shall 
say  that  they  are  doing  any  worse  than  the  employers  did?  Why 
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shouldn’t  they  get  $90.00  a week?  The  employers  used  to  think  that 
$10.00  a week  was  enough,  and  there  was  no  law  to  compel  them  to 
pay  more,  and  if  we  passed  a law  now  to  prevent  the  workman  from 
charging  $90.00  a week,  what  is  to  prevent  the  employer  from  saying 
that  $10.00  is  enough?  No  law  can  prevent  the  employer  from  paying 
to  little  and  no  law  should  prevent  any  workman  from  charging  too 
much.  If  the  law  is  going  to  do  that,  it  will  have  to  he  on  both  sides. 
And  then,  take  the  working  five  hours  a day.  I talked  to  bne  of 
these  bakers.  He  said,  “The  boss  goes  home  usually  and  plays  golf 
in  the  other  industries  at  the  end  of  live  hours  and  lets  the  workmen 
work.  Why,  we  just  turned  the  tables.  We  go  home;  maybe  ,we  play 
golf  or  pinochle,  and  let  the  boss  do  the  rest  of  the  work.” 

When  the  union  gets  in  absolute  control,  it  may  settle  tilings  in 
that  way;  but  just  as  you  can  see  that  while  there’s  something  in  the 
wage  earner’s  point  of  view,  that  after  all  he  may  be  right  or  at  least 
lie  may  be  right  as  the  employers  who  have  undisputed  sway,  still 
some  sort  of  an  adjustment  has  to  be  made  by  which  both  the  em- 
ployer and  the  workman  'would  have  some  say  in  a case  like  this, 
just  so  it  is  important  to  remember  when  the  employer  has  absolute 
sway  to  do  the  same  thing.  But  there  is  collective  settlement  when 
the  union  is  in  absolute  control  and  the  employers  are  not  strong 
enough  to  organize  an  association  to  dispute  it. 

I will  tell  you  another  case  of  a similar  kind.  A man  came  into  my 
office  not  long  ago — he  worked  in  a small  contract  shop — and  he  said, 
“Couldn’t  you  help  us  out?  The  contractor  where  I work  beat,  me 
up,  and  the  people,  therefore,  in  the  shop  fined  the  contractor  $150.- 
00,  and  he  won’t  pay  the  $150.00,  and  they  won’t  go  back  to  work 
and  can’t  you  settle  it  for  us?”  “Well,”  I said,  “I  don’t  know,  but 
can  you  get  the  contractor  up  here?”  He  said,  “I  think  so.”  The 
next  day  he  brought  up  the  contractor.  Mind  you,  the  charge  was 
that  the  contractor  had  beaten  him  up.  The  contractor  came  up 
with  a bandaged  head  and  one  eye  pretty  nearly  gone.  I said,  “Who 
did  you  say  did  the  beating?”  Well,  what  happened  was  this,  that 
this  man,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  union  in  the  shop,  got  into  an 
argument  with  the  contractor ; the  whole  shop,  then,  got  on  top  of  the 
contractor  and  beat  him  up  and  then,  on  top  of  that,  they  fined  him 
$150.00.  Now,  that  is  no  worse  than  what  the  contractor  used  to  do 
in  the  old  days.  They  learned  it  all  from  the  contractor.  Now,  that 
is  when  the  union  has  absolute  control. 

Employer  Control. 

You  have  the  opposite  kind  of  collective  settlement  when  the  em- 
ployer has  absolute  control.  Most  of  you  know  about  the  National 
Erectors  Association,  the  first  organization  in  the  building  trades 
that  declared  for  the  open  shop.  Now,  that  was  a collective  settle- 


ment.  TLie  employers  get  together  and  say,  “Such  and  such  are  the 
conditions  under  which  all  of  us  employers  will  employ  you  work- 
men. It  will  be  open  shop,  it  will  be  such  and  such  wages  and  it 
will  be  individual  bargaining ; every  workman  will  deal  indivi- 
dually with  the  employer.”  And  you  have  the  same  situation  in  De- 
troit or  wherever  there  is  an  open  shop  organization.  The  employer 
then  dictates.  t He  decides  all  of  the  shop  conditions  not  as  an  indi- 
vidual, but  collectively  with  all  of  his  fellow  employers.  The  Nation- 
al Metal  Trades  Association  does  that,  very  many  others,  and  they 
do  to  the  employer  exactly  what  these  union  people  do  to  the  em- 
ployers when  they  have  absolute  control. 

Collective  Bargaining. 

Now,  we  come  to  collective  bargaining  which  is  joint  control. 
That  is  to  say,  after  we  have  swung  from  one  kind  of  settlement  to 
other  ways  of  settling,  then  both  of  them  begin  to  see  that  the  best 
and  practical  way  is  to  settle  it  jointly.  Both  sides  then  get  organ- 
ized. They  are  in  a position  to  prevent  overpowering  conduct  on 
either  side,  and  they  have  to  come  to  an  effective  compromise.  You 
have  that  in  two  ways.  You  have  it,  first,  when  there  is  a trade 
union  organization.  But  many  employers  have  found  a trade  union 
organization  coming  into  their  plant  and,  in  order  to  prevent  it, 
they  have  organized  their  own  union,  which  they  call  sometimes 
“works  committee,”  or  “shop  committee”  or  “industrial  council”  or 
what-not.  Those  may  or  may  not  be  honest  unions.  Many  of  them 
are  honest  unions — common  unions— many  more  are  dishonest  and 
fakes,  but  in  every  ca«e  it  is  a recognition  that  some  sort  of  collec- 
tive dealing  that  equalizes  the  power  on  both  sides  is  necessary,  and 
more  and  more  disputes  are  now  being  settled  throughout  the  country 
by  this  method.  Both  sides  organize  and  lay  down  the  rules  fixing 
the  times  and  conditions  of  employment,  deciding  on  what  is  the 
proper  distribution,  what  the  wage  shall  be,  and  also  what  rules  of 
discipline  shall  prevail,  what  is  a just  discharge,  and  so  on.  Now, 
within  recent  years  the  development  of  these  collective  agreements, 
joint  control  by  employers  and  workmen  both  over  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, has  made  it  necessary  to  develop  a judicial  interpretation 
of  the  laws  that  are  made  by  this  joint  body  of  employers  and  work- 
men, and  so  we  find  arbitrators  who  interpret  the  agreements  and 
apply  the  agreements  to  particular  cases  both  where  there  are  unions 
and,  in  these  common  unions,  many  of  the  shop  committees  or  works 
council  plans  provide  for  arbitration,  and  decisions  have  to  be  made 
and  all  of  the  decisions,  whether  under  trade  agreements  between 
employers  and  workmen  or  whether  under  works  council,  are  gradu- 
ally building  up  a gi’eat  body  of  industrial  common  law,  wdiieh  the 
mediator  should  know,  which  shows  the  custom,  the  law  in  the  in- 
dustry that  both  sides  consider  fair,  the  practice  of  the  industry. 
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what  both  sides  have  found  practical,  and  the  mediator  who  is  famil- 
iar with  all  of  that  body  of  law  is  in  a position  to  make  suggestions 
which  are  satisfactory  to  both  sides  and  to  lead  to  speedy  settlement. 

I have  outlined  to  you  these  different  kinds  of  settlement:  indivi- 
dual, collective  and  so  on.  At  any  time  that  a strike  may  occur  in 
any  one  of  these  states,  in  any  one  of  these  kinds  of  settlements,  your 
mediator  ought  to  know  all  of  these  things  and  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  this  background  of  information. 

Both  Sides  Welcome  Mediation. 

In  conclusion  I want  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  your  state 
department  has  even  a phrase  in  it  that  you  may  mediate  or  investi- 
gate strikes  and  if  you  select  a man,  after  you  had  consulted  with  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  this  state  and  with  the  trade  unions  of  this 
state,  so  that  both  sides  had  confidence  in  him,  and  if  you  said  to 
that  man,  “Get  familiar  with  this  kind  of  information,”  that  that 
man  could  settle  very  many  of  your  strikes  and  do  a very  great  deal 
to  promote  industrial  peace  and  order  in  the  community.  lAind  that 
man  would  not  do  what  most  of  your  states  do  when  they  say,  “We 
keep  out  of  the  strike  until  we  are  called  in.”  I do  not  find  that  em- 
ployers and  wage  earners  in  a dispute — I do  not  find  that  they  re- 
sent someone  coming  in  and  making  suggestions  to  them  who  has  in- 
formation. Usually,  after  a strike  happens,  both  sides  get  a little 
scared  and  if  somebody  comes  in  with  information  that  looks  as  if 
it  might  work  they  are  glad  to  have  the  information,  and  usually 
before  a strike  occurs,  when  there  is  talk  of  it,  the  employer  is  afraid 
what  would  happen  and  the  union  people  are  afraid  they  will  lose, 
and  if,  at  the  right  moment,  a man  who  knows  something  about  these 
things,  has  the  background  or  equipment  and  has  the  whole  body  of 
industrial  law  at  his  command,  practical  settlements  made  under 
these  various  arrangements,  both  sides  will  be  glad  to  take  it.  And, 
further,  where  it  is  a large  enterprise  and  the  public  interest  is  vital- 
ly affected,  a little  hint  by  a man  that  knows  both  sides  and  has  all 
of  the  information,  a little  hint,  “All  right;  I can’t  force  you  to 
settle  this,  but  I represent  this  Commonwealth  and,  if  I can’t  force 
you  to  settle  it,  all  I can  do  is  to  publish  to  the  people  of  this  state 
what  seems  to  me  is  involved  in  this  dispute,”  and  a little  hint  of 
that  kind  will  bring  both  the  employer  and  employe  around  to  know 
that  they  are  not  the  whole  show ; that  there  are  a lot.  of  other  people 
involved  in  the  dispute  as  well.  And  so  you  see  that  at  the  bottom  of 
this  thing  isn’t  that  you  should  have  law  that  tells  you  how  to  settle 
these  disputes,  not  that  you  should  have  a great  department,  but 
that  you  should  have  a man  with  equipment  and  with  personality  and 
with  the  confidence  of  both  sides  to  undertake  this  work,  and  if  he 
did  very  much  could  be  done,  in  my  judgment,  to  eliminate  a great 
deal  of  this  waste  and  misery  that  comes  from  strikes. 
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MINIUM  WAGE  ADMINISTRATION 

Different  Kinds  of  Minimum  Wage  Studied  and  Presented  Here 
by  Director  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 

By  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D. 

A gathering  of  Labor  Department  Officials  is  not,  I assume, 
greatly  or  particularly  interested  in  minimum  wage  legislation  from 
either  the  social,  the  industrial,  or  the  political  aspect.  Therefore, 
I shall  not  discuss  the  subject  formally  from  any  such  point  of  view. 
Some  of  you  are  closely  concerned  with  the  administration  of  the 
law  because  it  exists  on  the  statute  books  of  the  States  which  you 
serve.  It  is  not  improbable  that  others  in  this  convention  will  be  in- 
terested a year  from  now  or  a little  later.  At  least,  we  who  believe 
in  minimum  wage  legislation  hope  so,  because  we  hope  that  laws  of 
this  sort  will  be  enacted  by  some  of  the  State  legislatures  which 
meet  in  1923. 

Utah  has  a minimum  wage  law  which  is  of  very  little  interest  to 
labor  officials,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  charged  with  its  enforce- 
ment. In  that  State  the  wage  is  fixed  by  the  Legislature  itself. 


The  question  of  minimum  wage  legislation  is  closely  allied  to  the 
strike  question  owing  to  the  wage  factor  in  industrial  disputes. 
The  address  of  Father  Ryan  is  therefore  given  in  this  issue , although 
he  is  dealing  only  ivith  the  minimum  wage  as  it  affects  women 
workers.  He  is  considered  an  authority  on  this  subject  and  has  taken 
part  in  movements  throughout  the  country  to  secure  this  kind  of 
reform.  He  is  the  author  of  “A  Living  Wage.” 


This  is  also  true  in  part  of  the  laws  of  Arizona  and  Arkansas.  In 
so  far  as  the  legislature  fixes  the  minimum,  the  task  of  determining 
the  legal  minimum  wage  obviously  does  not  rest  upon  the  labor  ad- 
ministration. In  the  majority  of  States,  however,  the  legislature 
merely  declares  that  the  worker  shall  not  be  paid  less  than  living 
wages,  and  authorizes  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  to  ascertain 
just  what  a living  wage  is  in  the  various  industries,  and  then  to  put 
its  findings  into  effect  by  an  administrative  order.  The  Minimum 
Wage  Commission  is  required,  therefore,  to  translate  a general  prin- 
ciple into  concrete  terms,  into  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Should  the  minimum  wage  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  cost  of  living,  or  should  it  make  some  allowance  for  the  financial 
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condition  of  the  industry?  In  the  great  majority  of  the  laws  already 
enacted,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  wage  shall  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  worker  to  maintain  herself  in  health  and  comfort,  and  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  effect  which  such  a scale  of  wages  will  have  upon 
the  industries  to  which  the  law  applies.  In  the  Massachusetts  law, 
however,  the  boards  which  fix  the  minimum  are  required  to  take  into 
account  “the  financial  condition  of  the  occupation  and  the  probable 
effect  thereon  of  any  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  paid.”  Accord- 
ing to  the  former  principle,  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  is  to 
keep  before  it  merely  the  cost  of  decent  living;  according  to  the 
Massachusetts  principle,  a real  or  apparent  inability  of  an  industry 
to  pay  a wage  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  decent  living  must  be  care- 
fully considered.  This  factor  may  prevent,  and  as  a matter  of  fact 
has  prevented,  the  commission  from  making  the  wage  sufficiently 
high  to  constitute  a reasonable  living  wage.  Not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  workers  themselves,  but  in  the  interest  of  easier  administra- 
tion, it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  law  will 
soon  be  repealed,  and  that  it  will  not  find  its  way  into  the  law  of  any 
other  State. 

The  standard  according  to  which  the  wage  is  to  be  determined  is, 
in  general,  that  of  a “living  wage.”  While  the  language  used  to  de- 
fine the  latter  varies  considerably  in  the  different  State  laws,  these 
differences  are  verbal  rather  than  real.  Substantially  the  same  in- 
terpretation has  been  put  upon  all  the  definitions.  In  Kansas,  the 
wage  must  be  “adequate  for  maintenance,”  and  “to  supply  the  neces- 
sary cost  of  living;”  in  Minnesota,  it  is  required  to  be  “sufficient  to 
maintain  the  worker  in  health  and  to  supply  her  with  the  necessary 
comforts  and  conditions  of  reasonable  life;”  in  Wisconsin,  the  living 
wage  is  one  that  suffices  for  “reasonable  comfort,  reasonable  physical 
well-being,  decency,  and  moral  well-being.”  All  the  definitions  in- 
dicate that  the  living  wage  not  only  exceeds  the  bare  cost  of  physical 
subsistence,  but  must  provide  for  physical  well-being,  reasonable 
health,  a certain  elementary  degree  of  comfort,  and  even  some  provi- 
sion of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  welfare.  At  least,  they  have 
been  so  interpreted  both  by  minimum  wage  commissions  and  the 
advisory  boards  or  conferences  by  which  the  commissions  have  been 
assisted  in  making  wage  determinations.  While  there  has  been  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  concerning  some  of  the  concrete  items 
and  goods  that  are  necessary  for  the  kind  of  living  contemplated  by 
the  law,  there  has  been  practical  unanimity  upon  the  proposition 
that  the  worker  is  entitled  to  a wage  that  will  supply  her  moral  and 
spiritual,  as  well  as  her  physical  wants.  This  canon  of  interpreta- 
tion is  as  important  for  those  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
law  as  it  is  for  social  theory  and  social  well-being. 

All  but  one  of  the  minimum  wage  laws  in  this  country  are  manda- 
tory; that  is,  they  require  the  employer  to  pay  the  specified  legal 
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minimum  under  penalty  of  imprisonment,  or  a fine,  or  both.  In 
Massachusetts,  no  legal  penalty  is  provided  for  disobeying  the  orders 
of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission.  The  only  sanction  to  the  law 
is  publication  in  certain  newspapers  of  the  names  of  those  employers 
who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the  commission. 
Even  this  can  be  avoided  if  the  employer  is  able  to  prove  before  a 
court  that  acceptance  of  the  commission’s  recommendations  would 
prevent  him  from  obtaining  a reasonable  profit.  While  this  method 
of  recommending  wage  rates  with  no  means  of  enforcing  them  ex- 
cept newspaper  publicity  and  public  opinion,  is  obviously  insufficient, 
it  has  effected  a material  increase  in  wages  in  many  of  the  submerged 
trades  of  Massachusetts.  At  the  recent  session  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  law  rendered  mandatory ; 
on  the  other  hand,  an  attempt  was  made  to  repeal  the  law  entirely ; 
as  a consequence,  the  whole  subject  was  referred  to  a legislative 
commission  which  is  to  report  its  findings  to  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature. 

The  minimum  wage  commissions  or  boards  are  variously  consti- 
tuted. In  some  States  they  are  identical  with  the  industrial  welfare 
commissions  which  have  charge  of  the  administration  of  all  labor 
laws.  In  other  States,  the  commission  is  composed  of  persons  who 
hold  no  other  State  office.  In  a few  cases,  the  Labor  Commissioner 
is  chairman  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  best  arrangement  would  be  to  place  the  whole  Mini- 
mum Wage  Commission  under  the  charge  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  as  an  independent  bureau,  having  as  its  head  a special  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Labor.  The  other  two  members  of  the  Commission 
should  represent  respectively  the  employers  and  the  employees.  In 
a commission  thus  composed,  the  Executive  Officer  would  give  all 
his  time  to  the  administration  of  the  minimum  wage  law,  would 
have  access  to  all  the  statistical  material  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  would  be  able  to  direct  most  effectively  the  enforcement 
of  the  commission’s  orders. 


Lieutenant  Governor  E.  E.  Beidleman  was  counsel  for  the  Com- 
plainant in  a hearing  before  Referee  Cummings  in  Harrisburg  the 
other  day  in  a case  against  the  insurance  carrier  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers  Association.  This  is  the  first  time  Mr. 
Beidleman  has  appeared  at  a compensation  hearing  since  lie  became 
lieutenant  governor. 
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INDUSTRIAL  HYGIENE  LEGISLATION 

By  Dr.  Francis  D.  Patterson 

Good  health  is  the  capital  of  the  worker,  and  an  impairment  of 
that  capital  is  to  him  or  to  her  a more  serious  calamity  than  is  a 
similar  misfortune  to  the  capital  of  the  employer,  who,  in  addition 
to  the  capital  in  the  form  of  money,  has  that  intangible  something, 
known  as  “credit,”  which  may  tide  him  over  a financial  emergency. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  a “good  health  credit” 
upon  which  the  worker  can  draw  to  tide  him  or  her  over  the  crisis 
of  impaired  good  health,  and  when  illness  comes,  he  or  she  is  con- 
fronted with  a calamity  of  partial  or  complete  loss  of  earning  power 
and  consequent  hardship  to  those  near  and  dear  to  him  or  her. 


This  is  the  second  article  to  appear  in  “Labor  and  Industry ” 
dealing  with  a particular  phase  of  the  ivork  in  the  department. 
“ Running  Down  Violators  of  the  Employment  Law,”  .“What  is 
anthrax?  “ Unsafe  boilers.”  “ Some  typical  compensation  cases.” 
These  are  a few  of  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  in  these  pages. 


When  we  reach  that  happy  state  of  Utopia  good  health  in  addition 
to  being  the  capital  will  also  be  the  heritage  of  the  worker,  Avhose 
family  will  then  have  the  benefit  of  prenatal  maternity  and  child 
hygiene  clinics  for  the  care  of  future  generations,  and  they  will  live 
in  adequately  ventilated  and  sanitary  homes;  have  the  benefit  of 
properly  cooked  and  nutricious  food,  purchased  for  its  caloric  value, 
rather  than  for  its  taste;  proper  clothing  that  will  protect  against 
temperature  variations;  and  their  employment  will  be  in  a factory 
in  every  way  ideal,  whose  lighting,  ventilation  and  sanitation,  and 
safe  guards  are  all  that  anyone  could  desire: — Until  that  happy  time 
arrives  we  must  deal  with  conditions  as  they  are. 

And  so  it  is  proper  and  fitting  that  the  protecting  cloak  of  law 
should  be  thrown  around  those  who  toil,  as  well  as  upon  those  who 
employ  and  the  law  should  ever  be  for  their  mutual  protection,  and 
should  be  enacted  only  after  conference  upon  the  part  of  the  State 
with  employee  as  well  as  with  employer;  and  each  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  the  drafting  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

To  my  mind,  the  ideal  plan  is  that  in  fojree  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. which,  in  1913,  created  by  act  of  the  legislature,  “The 
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Industrial  Board,”  as  a part  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry. 

This  Board  consists  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry 
and  four  other  members,  one  of  whom  is  an  employer,  one  a wage 
earner,  one  a woman,  and  one  representing  the  general  public,  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Board  that  all  rooms  and  buildings  and  places 
in  this  Commonwealth  wherein  labor  is  employed  shall  be  so  con- 
structed and  equipped,  arranged  and  operated  and  conducted  in  all 
respects  as  to  provide  reasonable  and  adequate  protection  for  the 
life,  health,  safety,  and  morals  of  all  persons  employed  therein,  and 
this  Board  has  power  to  make,  alter,  amend,  and  repeal  general  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  for  applying  such  provisions  toi  specify 
conditions,  and  to  prescribe  means,  methods  and  practices  to  carry 
into  effect  and  enforce  such  provisions. 

In  pursuance  of  this  power  the  Board  has  created  thirty-eight 
Codes  of  Safety  Standards,  and  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  their 
procedure. 

These  Codes  are  drafted  by  a Committee  representing  employers 
and  employees  of  the  particular  trade  or  industry,  and  are  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  which  then  ratifies  the  work  of  the  Committee, 
only  after  advertising  and  holding  of  at  least  three  public  hearings 
at  different  cities  within  the  Commonwealth,  so,  that  all  interested 
may  appear  and  present  such  changes  as  they  believe  are  indicated. 
In  this  way  the  law  is  drafted  by  those  whom  it  affects  and  who 
have  practical  knowledge  as  well  as  experience  in  guarding  against 
the  hazards  of  the  particular  industry. 

The  passing  of  time  has  seen  a great  change  in  industrial  re- 
lations. The  high  speed  primemover  has  replaced  the  water  wheel 
of  old,  the  electric  light  the  tallow  dip,  Acres  of  buildings  with 
their  countless  thousands  of  employees  and  high  speed  machinery 
have  replaced  the  small  room  wherein  a few  artisans  toiled  side  by 
side  at  the  work  bench ; and  finally  an  intangible  something  known 
as  “stockholders”  has  replaced  the  employer  of  old,  who,  like  the 
workman,  Avas  an  artisan  working  side  by  side  Avith  them  at  the  daily 
task. 

Dust  and  fume  are  the  curse  of  our  industrial  life,  for  Avhile 
some  dust  is  less  harmful  than  others,  all  dust  is  deleterious  and 
should  be  taken  care  of  at  its  point  of  origin,  rather  than  to  depend 
upon  general  ventilation  to  ensure  a pure  air  at  the  breathing  level. 

The  time  at  my  disposal  does  not  permit  of  the  consideration  in 
detail  of  all  industrial  hygiene  legislation,  but  I would  emphasize 
the  thought  that  this  legislation  and  its  enforcement  should  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  index  of  the  material  progress  of  a State  rather 
than  those  statistics  of  the  quantity  of  goods  that  are  manufactured 
within  its  borders. 
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This  legislation  should  comprise: — 

1.  Care  of  the  pregnant  wage  earner. 

The  pregnant  wage  earner  should  have  advice  from  a prenatal 
clinic  and  her  physical  effort  and  hours  of  labor  be  so  adjusted  that 
injury  to  herself  and  her  unborn  child  may  be  obviated. 

I am  in  favor  of  all  States  enacting  legislation  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  pregnant  women  for  a period  of  four  weeks  before 
and  for  an  equal  time  after  childbirth. 

2.  Child  Labor. 

No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  should  be  permitted  to 
work  • and  from  14  to  10  years,  his  or  her  employment  should  be 
restricted  both  as  to  occupation  and  duration. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  enforce  this 
legislation  as  regards  the  so-called  “Street  Trades”,  which  in  many 
instances  are  merely  subterfuges  for  begging  and  which  in  many 
cases  result  in  an  undermining  of  the  morals  and  the  physical 
health  of  those  who  are  engaged  therein. 

I cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  need  for  legislation  requiring  the 
physical  examination  of  the  child  before  the  granting  of  the  work 
permit,  and  for  re-examination  at  stated  periods. 

It  is  not  hard  to  realize  the  serious  and  permanent  injury  that 
might  result  to  a child  with  heart  disease,  placed  at  a task  which 
could  not  help  but  aggravate  the  condition. 

3.  Seats  for  Female  Employees. 

The  provisions  of  seats  for  female  employees  is  good  business  as 
well  as  good  legislation. 

Fatigue  as  a factor  in  inefficiency  is  well  recognized  by  all  who 
have  given  the  subject  consideration. 

All  chairs,  however,  are  not  ideal  and  the  investigations  of  Drs. 
Goldth waite  and  Emmons  of  Boston  have  resulted  in  the  devising  of 
a chair  whose  use  results  in  maximum  efficiency. 

4.  Hours  of  Labor — female  employees. 

Night  work  should  be  and  is  prohibited  in  most  of  the  States, 
so  too,  labor  for  more  than  six  hours  continuously  must  be  followed 
by  a.  period  of  rest,  and  they  shall  not  legally  be  employed  more 
than  fifty-four  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor  more  than  ten  hours  in 
any  one  day,  with  an  adequate  period  of  at  least  fifty-five  minutes 
for  the  midday  meal. 

5.  Washing  Facilities. 

Adequate  washing  facilities, — shower  baths,  toilets,  locker  room 
or  change  house,  with  soap  and  individual  paper  or  fabric  towel 
should  be  provided  by  law. 

In  the  dangerous  trades  adequate  time  paid  for  by  the  employer, 
should  be  given  the  employee  to  use  these  washing  facilities,  and 
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one  company  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  pay  its  employees  their 
time  and  a nominal  sum  of  money  for  each  shower  bath  taken. 

6.  Eating  Facilities. 

Provision  of  a room  or  rooms  wherein  employees  may  eat  their 
meals,  protected  from  the  elements,  is  good  business.  You  are  fa- 
miliar, I am  sure,  with  the  cafeteria,  (in  some  cases  elaborate  in 
stallations)  provided  by  quite  a few  of  the  larger  corporations. 

In  the  dangerous  trades,  the  law,  in  many  States,  very  properly 
provides  that  eating  facilities  separated  from  the  workroom  shall 
be  provided.  Food  in  the  workroom  in  industries  where  lead  and 
other  poisons  are  handled  would  soon  become  a source  of  occupa- 
tional poisoning. 

7.  Plant  Cleanliness. 

All  workrooms  should  be  kept  clean.  Where  practicable  thorough 
flushing  with  a hose  is  an  ideal  method  of  ensuring  cleanliness, 
but  in  no  case  should  dry  sweeping  be  permitted,  and  it  should  be 
prohibited  by  law  in  the  dangerous  trades. 

The  vacuum  cleaner  has  proved  an  ideal  method  of  ensuring 
cleanliness  in  many  industries. 

8.  Drinking  Water. 

The  provisions  of  an  adequate  supply  of  potable  water 
within  or  adjacent  to  all  workrooms  should  be  mandatory.  Practi- 
cally everywhere  the  use  of  a common  cup  is  rightfully  prohibited 
by  law. 

9.  Ventilation  and  Heating. 

The  provision  of  natural  or  artifieal  ventilation  is  essential  to 
efficiency.  Dust  and  fume  should  be  taken  care  of  by  suitable 
exhausts  at,  its  point  of  origin  and  pure  air  ensured  at  the  breath- 
ing level.  ' f pjv 

Wherever  practicable,  rooms  should  in  winter  time  be  heated. 

10.  Vocational  Diseases. 

Laws  for  the  prevention  of  occupational  poisoning  are  present  on 
the  statute  books  of  most  of  the  states  and  provide  for  mechanical 
means  for  the  prevention  of  poisoning  as  well  as  the  physical  ex- 
amination by  a licenced  physician  of  process  workers,  prior  to  and 
during  employment. 

All  workers  should  be  cautioned  of  the  hazard  of  their  employ- 
ment and  how  to  avoid  this  hazard. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  PARAGRAPHS 


Commissioner  C.  B.  Connelley  was  named  one  of  tlie  five  directors 
of  the  American  Foundrymen’s  Association  at  their  convention  in 
Rochester  a few  weeks  ago.  The  commissioner  presided  at  the 
session  on  Industrial  Relations  and  made  some  very  pertinent  re- 
marks regarding  the  need  for  a better  apprenticeship  system  in 
every  line  of  industry.  Members  of  the  association  expressed  gratifi- 
cation that  Commissioner  Connelley  accepted  the  directorship. 


The  success  of  the  convention  of  the  State  Association  of  Bakers 
at  Bedford  Springs  recently  was  attributed  by  their  president  L.  J. 
Schumaker  to  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bakers  with  the 
State  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Many  of  the  bakers 
attended  the  convention  expressly  to  hear  about  the  work  of  the 
newly  formed  Advisory  Board,  which  is  assisting  the  State 
Industrial  Board.  Mr.  Fred  J.  Hartman,  secretary  of  the  Industrial 
Board,  represented  the  commissioner  at  the  meeting,  and  brought 
with  him  a vote  of  confidence  of  the  organization. 


The  roster  of  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  Ninth  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  includes  nearly  400  persons  who  attended 
the  sessions  either  as  officials  or  as  representatives  of  organizations 
taking  part  in  the  convention.  Twenty  states,  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  were  represented  by 
delegates  and  speakers.  Civic  bodies  and  welfare  organizations  had 
a representation  of  14 ; industrial  physicians  and  surgeons  20 ; boiler 
inspectors  14 ; safety  engineers  and  employment  managers  73,  and 
department  employees  172. 


The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  working  on  a manual 
of  the  labor  laws  of  the  commonwealth  which  will  be  published 
shortly.  The  organization  of  the  department,  and  the  application 
of  specific  laws  relating  to  safety,  health  and  protection  of  the 
workers,  including  women  and  children  will  be  dealt  with  in  as 
concise  a manner  as  it  is  possible  to  present.  The  need  for  such  a 
work  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  no  such  volume  has  ever  been 
prepared  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  labor  laws  have  never  been 
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codified.  Much  misunderstanding  has  arisen  during  enforcement 
from  the  lay  interpretation  of  the  statutes. 


William  .1.  Tracy,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion, has  been  selected  by  the  parties  concerned  in  a dispute  between 
the  typographical  union  and  the  newspapers  of  Scranton.  Mr.  Tracy 
is  the  fifth  member  of  an  arbitration  board  consisting  of  two  repre- 
sentatives each  of  the  publishers  and  the  local  union. 


Dr.  Francis  D.  Patterson,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and 
Engineering  will  submit  to  the  Industrial  Board  Avithin  the  next 
few  weeks  a comprehensive  report  on  the  use  of  second  hand  hair 
in  the  mattress  and  upholstery  industry.  Dr.  Joachin,  whq  is  in 
charge  of  this  work,  has  made  a thorough  survey  of  the  industry 
in  the  state  and  has  found  a number  of  flagrant  violations  which 
are  a menace  to  the  health  of  workers.  Hair  from  dump  piles  has 
been  used  in  some  instances  in  upholstery  work. 


The  §40,000  appropriated  by  the  legislature  for  an  emergency 
public  Avorks  fund  is  to  be  expended  in  improvements  around  the 
capitol  in  Harrisburg.  The  use  of  this  money  is  contingent  upon 
a period  of  unusual  stress  oecuring,  and  such  a period  must  be 
determined  by  the  Industrial  Board  following  reports  of  wide- 
spread unemployment  existing  throughout  the  state.  The  money 
was  authorized  to  be  spent  last  fall  but  numerous  technical  difficulties 
prevented  its  immediate  use.  The  principal  gain  from  the  public 
works  fund  is  not  the  number  of  men  it  keeps  at  work  at  the  present 
time,  however,  but  the  recognition  by  this  state  of  the  occurrence  of 
cyclical  periods  of  depression  when  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
are  in  need  of  jobs.  Public  works  at  such  times  prevent  dire  calamity 
and  it  is  hoped  the  good  Avork  will  be  carried  on  in  another  appropri- 
ation next  session. 


Demands  for  economy  in  state  administration  have  necessitated 
reducing  the  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  to 
a point  where  sendee  to  the  commonwealth  is  being  jeopardized. 
Commissioner  Donnelley  feels,  however,  that  retrenchment  is  abso- 
lutely imperative.  If  shortcomings  have  been  noticeable  lately  it  has 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  working  with  a minimum  force  of  em- 
ployes. The  saving  of  money  made  necessary  by  the  limited  appro- 
priation has  developed  the  faculty  of  “watching  the  pennies’’  in  the 
Avhole  department  and  upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  department’s 
chief  clerk  and  the  accountant  has  rested  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing out  the  commissioner’s  policy  of  economy  and  efficiency. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

COMMISSIONER  C.  B.  CONNELLEY,  Chairman. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  SEMPLE,  JAMES  C.  CRONIN, 
OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  HARRY  A.  NYE, 

FRED  J.  HARTMAN,  Secretary. 


THEATRICALS  NOT  CHILD  LABOR 

The  Allegheny  County  court  has  settled  for  the  time  being  the 
question  of  employment  of  children  in  theatricals  in  this  State  by 
deciding  that  in  the  case  of  the  Lee  children,  who  played  in  a Pitts- 
burgh theatre,  that  they  did  not  violate  the  child  labor  law  because 
“The  Legislature  did  not  intend  to  prohibit  children  from  practis- 
ing an  art  or  pursuing  an  educational  purpose  such  as  Jane  and 
Katherine  Lee,  the  children  in  this  case,  did.” 

Judge  Snee  of  the  Allegheny  County  Court,  in  his  opiniop,  con- 
ceded that  the  theatre  in  question  is  an  establishment,  under  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  technically  the  offense  alleged  in  the 
action  came  within  the  meaning  of  that  Act.  However,  he  selected 
a decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  substantiate  his 
view  that  the  legislative  intent  behind  the  Child  Labor  Act  of  1915 
“did  not  comprise  or  prohibit  the  offense  alleged  in  the  information 
in  this  case”,  and  the  performance  was  adjudged  not  “work”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  decision  cited,  states,  “It  is  a familiar 
rule  that  a thing  may  be  within  the  letter  of  the  statute  and  not 
within  the  statue  because  not  within  its  spirit  or  within  the  in- 
tention of  its  makers.”  The  learned  judge  contends  the  Child  Labor 
Law  in  this  State  was  seeking  to  remedy  three  existing  conditions: 

1st.  To  prohibit  the  employment  of  children  of  tender  years  in 
or  about  manufacturing,  mining  or  mercantile  establishments  where 
existing  conditions  are  detrimental  to  the  health  of  children. 

2nd.  To  make  it  possible  for  children  to  obtain  an  education  and 
to  attain  this  end  to  prevent  children  from  being  legally  employed 
in  and  about  industrial  establishments. 

3rd.  To  protect  so  far  as  possible  the  morals  of  children  of  tender 
years. 


MARINE  TYPE  BOILERS  BARRED 


“ Boilers  of  marine  type,  such  as  were  built  for  the  United  States 
Shipping  Board  and  located  at  Hog  Island,  Pa.,  are  not  eligible  for 
installation  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania”. 

Commissioner  Clifford  B.  Conuelley  made  this  statement  in  a 
letter  to  all  approved  boiler  inspectors  of  the  State,  following  the 
action  of  the  Industrial  Board  on  June  13th,  regarding  marine  type 
boilers.  One  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  the  Industrial  Board  in  many  months  has  been  this 
question  of  bringing  into  Pennsylvania  boilers  designed  and  built 
for  marine  purposes  to  be  used  in  the  industrial  establishments 
of  this  State  in  place  of  the  stationary  type  of  boiler  designed  for 
that  purpose  in  accordance  with  the  code  requirements. 

“Under  the  Pennsylvania  Code  only  boilers  that  were  built  for 
stationary  purposes  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  code  can  be 
installed  and  operated  in  the  industrial  establishments  of  Pennsyl- 
vania”, the  Commissioner  states.  “The  Boiler  Code,  on  page  5,  states 
clearly  that  “These  rules  do  not  apply  to  boilers  that  are  subject  to 
Federal  inspection  or  control,  including  marine  boilers,  boilers  of 
certain  locomotives,  and  other  self  propelled  railroad  apparatus”. 

The  marine  boilers  that  have  been  erected  or  that  are  about  to  be 
erected,  are  in  various  parts  of  the  State;  and  it  was  brought  to  light 
during  efforts  to  have  these  boilers  accepted,  that  there  are  between 
fifty  and  seventy-five  marine  boilers  at  Hog  Island  waiting  to  .be 
disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  The  boilers  that  are  in  the  State 
passed  the  inspection  of  insurance  carriers  who  hold  Pennsylvania 
licenses,  although  they  had  no  authority  to  accept  them.  There  was 
a misunderstanding,  it  is  claimed,  because  restrictions  were  removed 
during  the  war,  but  the  Board  maintains  there  is  no  justification 
for  their  appearance  in  this  State  when  they  do  not  conform  with  the 
code  specifications. 

Commissioner  Connelley  advised  the  representatives  of  insurance 
companies  in  his  letter  which  in  part  follows: 

“I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  your,  attention  from  the  fact  that 
we  have  learned  that  some  of  the  approved  boiler  inspectors  of  the 
State,  connected  with  the  insurance  and  casualty  companies, have  not 
been  as  careful  in  assisting  us  in  enforcing  the  boiler  regulations  as 
they  might  have  been.  Several  installations,  accordingly,  have  been 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  we  have 
found  it  a difficult  matter  to  adjust  conditions  in  fairness  to  all  per- 
sons concerned.  We  must  insist,  therefore,  that  inspectors  Con- 
nected with  insurance  and  casualty  companies  give  their  close  atten- 
tion toward  keeping  sub-standard  boilers  out  of  this  Commonwealth. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  revoke  the  commission  of  competency  of  any  in- 
spector who  does  not  comply  fully  with  the  regulations  .set  forth  by 
the  code. 


NEW  APPROVED  BOILER  AND  ELEVATOR  INSPECTORS. 


As  a result  of  the  examinations  for  approved  boiler  inspectors 
held  on  June  7,  1922,  and  for  approved  elevator  inspectors  held  June 
8,  1922,  the  following  were  granted  certificates  of  Competency  and 
Commission  Card  for  1922. 

Approved  Boiler  inspectors:  George  M.  Painton,  Philadelphia; 
John  C.  Tyler,  Philadelphia;  John  M.  Burns,  Philadelphia;  Charles 
M.  Scannel,  Philadelphia;  George  C.  Derr,  Mifflin. 

Approved  Elevator  Inspectors:  Herbert  Trant,  Reading;  Paul 

AVilliams,  Wilmington,  Del. ; Clarence  Myers,  Sheridan ; William 
Jacobs,  Baltimore,  Md;  John  Parkin,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Bernard  Far- 
relley,  New  York,  N.Y. ; William  Sharpe,  Philadelphia;  Charles  Foell, 
Philadelphia;  Christopher  Yeager,  Philadelphia. 


The  tentative  draft  of  the  Building  Code  has  been  completed.  The 
fourth  section  has  been  compiled  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Gen- 
eral Committee  for  study.  This  section  contains  the  engineering  re- 
quirements and  comprises  rules  on  (a)  Iron  and  Steel  Construction, 
(b)  Concrete  Construction,  fc)  Hollow  Block  and  Terra  Cotta  Tile, 
(d)  Walls,  Piers,  Columns,  and  Foundations,  (e)  Timber,  (f)  Mill 
Construction,  (g)  Ordinary  Construction,  (h)  Frame  Construction, 
(i)  Stairways,  (j)  Fire  Escapes,  Stand-pipes,  Automatic  Sprinklers, 
Roof  Tanks  and  other  Tanks,  (k)  Smoke  Flues,,  Chimneys,  Chimney 
Stacks,  Smoke  Pipes,  Fire  Places  and  Hearths,  (1)  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilating, (m)  Sanitation  and  Plumbing,  (n)  Electric  Wiring  and  Ap- 
paratus, (o)  Gas  Generators  and  Gas  Fittings,  (p)  Plastering,  (q) 
Billboards,  signboards,  signs,  fences,  sidewalks,  cornices,  bay  win- 
dows, porches,  windows  and  other  projections,  (r)  Safety  require- 
ments, (s)  Safety  Appliances  and  Methods,  ft)  Rat,  and  Fly  Proof- 
ing. 


The  importance  of  wearing  goggles  where  they  are  required  in  the 
Head  and  Eye  Code  of  the  Industrial  Board  is  shown  in  a decision 
recently  by  Federal  Judge  Witmer  in  ordering  a verdict  in  favor  of 
the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  brought  by  Earl  Boyd 
against  the  company  for  damages  caused  by  the  loss  of  an  eye.  In 
the  evidence  it  was  shown  that  Boyd  had  discarded  his  goggles  and 
thus  contributory  negligence  was  established. 

“The  Bulletin”  of  the  American  Car  and  Foundry  Company  of 
April  says  “This  would  seem  to  be  an  entirely  justifiable  verdict. 
The  company  furnishes  the  goggles  for  the  protection  of  its  men  in 
dangerous  parts  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  not  only  unwise — -it  is  down- 
right dumb  foolishness — for  any  man  to  discard  his  goggles  when 
grinding  or  chipping  steel”. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

HARRY  A.  MACKEY,  Chairman. 

PAUL  HOUCK  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY,  Commissioner. 

LEE  SOLOMON,  Secretary. 


DECISIONS  ON  AGRICULTURAL  CASES. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  Compensation  Act  does  not  cover 
agricultural  pursuits.  However,  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  is  frequently  called  upon  to  define  the  difference  between  an 
agricultural  and  industrial  accident. 

Recently  a decision  was  handed  down  in  the  case  of  a man  who 
was  employed  as  an  expert  tree  pruner  in  the  orchard  of  Charles  M. 
Wapple  of  Tyrone,  Pa.  The  man  fell  from  the  limb  of  a tree,  and 
sustained  serious  injuries  which  incapacitated  him  for  a long  time. 
He  filed  a claim  for  compensation,  but  the  referee  disallowed  the 
claim  on  the  ground  that  is  was  an  agricultural  pursuit.  The  Board 
sustained  the  referee  in  this  case  because  it  wa,s  found  the  employer 
was  a farmer,  and  that  fruit  growing  was  simply  one  of  a number  of 
his  activities  on  the  farm.  However,  in  this  case  the  Board  refused 
to  decide  whether  an  employe  of  a person  engaged  in  fruit  growing 
exclusively  is  engaged  in  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  a case  was  referred  to  the  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation Board  from  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Lackawanna  County 
to  decide  if  the  claimant,  employed  in  the  dairying  business,  injured 
in  the  course  of  his  employment,  was  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  this 
case,  it  was  found  that  the  employer  was  engaged  and  specialized  in 
preparing  certified  milk ; and  the  claimant  at  the  time  of  injury  was 
not  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  this  particular  case,  the  man  was  in- 
jured in  a motorcycle  accident,  but  it  was  established  that  he  was 
injured  in  the  course  of  his  employment.  He  was  awarded  compensa- 
tion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  two  cases,  picked  at  random,  that  there 
is  a fine  distinction  between  agriculture  and  industry  and  a twilight 
zone  where  the  employment  may  be  either  agriculture,  and  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Compensation  Law,  or  other  than  domestic 
employment,  and  thus  subject  to  compensation. 

The  action  of  the  Liberty  Coal  Mining  Co.  in  contesting  the  award 
of  compensation  to  Andrew  Judak,  of  Coalport,  Pa.,  for  the  loss  of 
an  eye  has  resulted  in  a tentative  victory  for  the  company.  When 


it  was  known  the  case  was  appealed  to  tlie  Compensation  Board 
Judak  suddenly  disappeared  and  has  not  been  found  since  although 
a diligent  search  was  made  by  an  investigator  of  the  Compensation 
Bureau.  The  testimony  as  it  stands  would  warrant  an  award  of 
compensation,  declared  Benjamin  Jarrett,  of  the  board,  in  his  opin- 
ion. The  company,  however,  lias  insisted  that  an  examination  of  the 
claimant’s  eye  be  made  to  show  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  accident 
as  alleged.  It  would  appear  from  this  case  that  Judak  is  either 
stalling  in  his  claim  and  fears  to  face  the  facts,  or  he  is  unaware  of 
the  implications  against  him.  The  Board  disallowed  compensation 
in  this  case  but  reserved  to  the  claimant  the  right  to  present  himself 
for  examination  within  500  weeks  to  answer  the  charges  of  the  de- 
fendant company. 


.m  ice  man  who  was  killed  from  drinking  bar  polish  should  not 
receive  the  benefits  of  workmen’s  compensation,  although  he  took  the 
iatal  drink  while  delivering  ice  to  a saloon,  according  to  the  decision 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  sustaining  the  disallowance 
of  Beferee  Henderson  of  the  8th  compensation  district. 

Joseph  Seleva  was  a helper  on  an  ice  wagon  of  the  Colonial  Ice 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  and  while  delivering  ice  at  Henry  Zordan’s 
Saloon,  133  South  23rd  St.,  Pittsburgh,  in  the  absence  of  the  pro- 
prietor, took  a drink  from  a bottle  which  he  presumably  thought  was 
intoxicating  liquor,  but  which  was,  in  realty,  a poisonous  brand  of 
bar  polish.  He  died  the  same  day  at  St.  Joseph’s  Hospital  from  the 
effects  of  the  drink. 


The  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 
in  reversing  the  award  of  the  referee  in  the  case  of  Annie  Sliiekley 
vs.  Philadelphia  & Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  in  a decision 
handed  down  recently,  which  brings  up  the  old  question  of  how  much 
is  included  in  premises  of  the  employer,  where  those  premises  extend 
beyond  the  actual  property  on  which  the  worker  is  employed.  The 
word  premises  cannot  be  enlarged  to  include  land  or  property  outside 
that  on  which  the  employe  was  engaged.  In  this  case  the  injured 
man  died  from  a fall  sustained  about  900  feet  from  the  place  of  his 
employment  but  on  the  property  of  the  company. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BUREAU 

WILLIAM  H.  HORNER,  Director. 


Workmen’s  compensation,  totaling  $5,782,658,  has  been  incurred 
since  the  first  of  this  year  on  accidents  in  Pennsylvania,  it  is  shown 
in  the  six  months’  report  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau. 
A marked  decrease  is  shown  in  the  number  of  fatalities  since  March 
due  to  the  suspension  of  coal  operations.  However,  an  increase  in 
mine  accidents  has  brought  the  fatalities  to  110  for  June  compared 
with  101  for  April.  There  were  66,257  accident  reports  received  by 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bureau.  Of  this  number  S55  were 
fatal,  6S  permanent  disability,  and  65,331  ordinary  disability.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  this  year  there  have  been  76  leg  losses, 
55  arm  losses,  118  hand  losses,  97  foot  losses,  and  305  eye  losses. 

For  each  eye  lost  through  industrial  accident  $1,443  was  awarded 
in  compensation  during  the  six  months’  period.  A total  of  $410,365 
was  awarded  for  eye  accidents.  This  amount  corresponds  to  the 
amount  awarded  for  June  fatalities.  • In  other  words,  305  eye  losses 
cost  in  compensation  as  much  as  133  lives.  The  award  for  eye  losses 
was  twice  as  great  as  any  other  award  for  permanent  injury. 

Professional  baseball  clubs  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  notified  that 
they  are  liable,  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  and  there- 
fore insurance  must  be  carried  for  all  employes.  This  includes 
players  of  the  National  and  American  League  teams  and  all  minor 
league  teams  playing  in  Pennsylvania.  Insurance  must  cover  the 
period  of  their  employment  while  in  this  State. 

An  interesting  question  in  compensation  insurance  has  been  raised 
by  this  ruling.  In  case  of  an  accident  to  any  of  the  players,  the  club 
owners  would  be  required  to  pay  compensation.  For  the  fact  that 
the  players  are  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  club  brings 
them  under  the  Act  as  employees.  The  club  owners  are  likewise 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  one  dollar  a day  for  each  person  employed 
if  they  fail  to  take  out  insurance  after  notice  has  been  given. 

There  is  a precedent  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  insurance  of  baseball 
players  under  workmen’s  compensation  in  the  fact  that  all  circus 
companies  traveling  in  the  State  are  required  to  insure  for  liability 
while  traveling  in  Pennsylvania.  So  far  as  is  known  the  Philadel- 
phia Athletics  are  the  only  players  who  are  insured  under  Pennsyl- 
vania workmen’s  compensation 
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BUREAU  OF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

WILLIAM  J.  TRACY,  Chief. 


COAL  SUSPENSION  REPORT. 


The  expiration  on  April  1,  1922,  of  the  agreement  entered  into  in 
1920  by  the  mine  operators  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  the  failure  of  the  representatives  of  the  mine  operators  and  the 
representatives  of  the  miners  to  reach  a satisfactory  working  agree- 
ment has  caused  the  present  suspension  of  work  by  the  anthracite 
and  bituminous  coal  miners  of  the  United  States. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  loss  in  time  and  money  as  a result  of  this 
suspension  of  work  is  as  follows: 

There  are  322,286  men  involved  with  an  approximate  loss  of  $113,- 

789.115.00  in  wages  for  April,  May  and  June.  There  were  76y2 
working  days  during  April,  May  and  June  and  with  the  total  loss 
being  $113,789,115.00,  it  means  that  the  daily  loss  in  wages  has  been 
$1,614,030.00.  According  to  figures  received  from  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Highway  Department  the  cost  of  one  mile  of  durable  concrete 
highway  is  $45,000.00.  At  this  rate,  the  wages  lost  in  the  past  three 
months  in  this  suspension  of  work  were  sufficient  to  build  2,528  miles 
of  good  road. 

The  days  lost  are  22,757,823,  that  is,  counting  365  days  to  the  year, 
it  would  take  one  man  62,350  years  to  make  up  the  time  lost  since  tine 
beginning  of  the  suspension  in  April  up  to  the  end  of  June,  or  1000 
men  62y2  years  to  make  up  this  same  period  of  time. 

Anthracite  and  Bituminous  Report 

In  the  anthracite  region,  143,520  men  lost  approximately  $59,590- 

800.00  in  wages,  and  10,118,160  days.  The  heaviest  losses  in  the 
hard  coal  section  are  in  Luzerne  County  where  $19,332,815.00  were 
lost  and  in  Lackawanna  County  where  $12,577,200.00  were  lost. 

In  the  bituminous  region,  approximately  $63,198,315.00  were  lost 
and  12,639,663  days  were  lost.  Fayette  County  is  the  heaviest  lofer 
with  $16,971,817.00  for  the  three  months. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  losses  to  the  miners  sus- 
tained each  month  by  the  individual  counties  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania : 
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ANTHRACITE 


Firm 

Men 

| Days 

Wages 

APRIL 

Carbon,  _ 

5 

7,865 

176,962| 

$ 884,812.50 

Columbia,  . _ _ _ _ _ 

3 

2,130 

47,925 

239,625.00 

Dauphin,  

1 

1,700 

38,250 

191,250.00 

Lackawanna,  . ..  ...  

56 

35,680 

802,800 

4,014,000.00 

Luzerne,  ..  . . ..... 

63 

54,846 

1,2:14,035 

6.170,175.00 

Northumberland,  _ . 

12 

9,552 

214,920 

1,074,600.00 

Schuylkill,  . .... 

41 

29,257 

658,2821 

3,291,412.50 

Sullivan,  ...  .... 

3 

830 

18,675 

93,375.00 

Susquehanna,  ...  ....... 

1 

890 

20,025 

100,125.00 

Wayne,  . . 

1 

770 

17,325 

86,625.00 

Total  for  April,  . .... 

186 

143,520 

3,229,200 

$ 16,146,000.00 

MAY 

Carbon,  ...  ....  ... 

5 

7,865 

188,760 

943,800.00 

Columbia,  .....  ...  ..  

3 

2,130 

51,120 

255,600.00 

Dauphin,  .... 

1 

1,700 

40,800 

204,009.00 

Lackawanna,  ..  .....  . ..... 

56 

35,680 

856,320' 

4,281,000.00 

Luzerne,  _ _ . . ... 

63 

54,846 

1,316,304 

6,681,523.00 

Northumberland,  . ..  . — 

12 

9,552 

229,248 

1,146,240.00 

Schuylkill,  ... .. . . 

41 

29,257 

702,168 

' 3,510,840.00 

Sullivan,  ..  ..  . ..  . . .. 

3 

8:30 

19,920 

99,600.00 

Susquehanna,  

1 

810 

21,360 

106,800.00 

Wayne,  ..  ...  ...  — — ...  . 

1 

776' 

18,480 

92,400.00 

Total  for  May,  ....  ..  ...  

186 

143,520 

3,444,480 

$ 17,222,403.00 

JUNE 

Carbon,  ._  . ....... 

5 

7,865 

188,760 

943,800.00 

Columbia,  ....  ....  . . ... 

3 

2,130 

51,120 

255,600.00 

Dauphin,  ...  . ... 

1 

1,700 

40,800 

204,000.00 

Lackawanna,  ..  ..  

56 

35,680 

856,320 

4.281,600.00 

Luzerne,  ...  ....  . — 

63 

54,846 

1,316,304 

6,581,520.00 

Northumberland,  ...  .....  ..  ...  ..  . . 

12 

9 , 552 

229,248 

1,146,240.00 

Schuylkill,  . ...  . ... 1 ..  .. 

41 

29,257 

702,168 

3,510,840.00 

Sullivan,  _ -.  . . . . ... 

3 

830 

19,920 

99,600.00 

Susquehanna,  ...  ..  . . 

i 

890 

21,360 

106,800.00 

Wayne,  ...  ..  . 

1 

770 

18,480 

92,400.00 

Total  for  June,  . ..  ...... 

186 

143,520 

.3,444,480 

$ 17,222,400.00 

Total  Anthracite  During  April,  May  & 

June,  1922,  . . - 

186 

143,520 

10,118,160 

$ 50,590,800.00 

APRIL 

Allegheny,  

Armstrong,  

Beaver,  

Bedford,  

Blair,  

Butler,  

Cambria,  

Centre , 

Clearfield,  

Clinton,  

Elk,  

Payette,  

Greene , 

Huntingdon,  

Indiana,  

Jefferson,  

Lawrence,  

Lycoming,  

Mercer,  

Somerset,  

Tioga,  

Washington,  

Westmoreland,  


BITUMINOUS 


Firm 

Men 

Days 

Wages 

60 

12,243 

275,4671 

$ 1,377,337.50 

56 

5,208 

117,180 

585,900.00 

4 

77 

1,7324 

8,662.50 

ii 

1,157 

26,0321 

130,162.50 

6 

465 

10, 462 J 

52,312.50 

25 

1,940' 

43,650 

218,250.00 

158 

22,765 

512.212J 

2,561,062.50 

32 

1,842 

41,445 

207,225.00 

158 

13,549 

304,8521 

1,524,262.50 

1 

2473 

5, 4671 

27,337.50 

19 

2,420 

54,450 

272,250.00 

120 

48,147 

1,083,3074 

5,416,537.50 

9 

2,413 

54,2921 

271,462.50 

12 

1,728 

38,880' 

194,400.00 

76 

12,492 

281,070 

1,405,350.00 

39 

3,343 

75,2171 

376,087.50 

5 

720 

16,200 

81.000.00 

1 

18 

405 

2,025.00 

6 

826 

18,585 

92,925.00 

SB 

13,959 

314,0771 

1,570,387.50 

9 

1,152 

25,920 

129.600.00 

53 

16,798 

377,955 

1,889,775.00 

101 

15,781 

355,0721 

1,776,362.50 

1,056  J 179,286  | 4,033,935 


Total  for  April, 


$ 20,169,675.00 
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BITUMINOUS  (Continued) 


May 

Allegheny,  

Anmtrong,  

Beaver,  

Bedford,  

Blair,  

Butler,  

Cambria,  

Centre,  

Clearfield,  

Clinton,  

Elk,  

Fayette,  

Greene,  

Huntingdon,  

Indiana,  

Jeller  on,  

Lawrence,  

Lycoming,  

Mercer,  

Somerset , 

Tioga,  

Washington,  

Westmoreland,  

Total  for  May,  

JUNE 

Allegheny,  

Armstrong,  

Beaver,  

Bedford,  

Blair,  

Butler,  

Cambria , 

Centre , 

Clearfield,  

Clinton,  

Elk,  

Fayette,  

Greene,  

Huntingdon,  

Indiana , 

Jefferson,  

Lawrence,  

Lycoming,  

Mercer,  — 

Somerset,  

Tioga,  - 

Washington,  

Westmoreland,  

Total  for  June,  

Total  Bituminous  During  April,  May  & 


Firm 

Men 

Days 

Wages 

60 

12,243 

293,832 

1,469,160.00 

56 

5,208 

124,992 

624,960.00 

4 

77 

1,848 

9,240.00 

11 

1,157 

27,768 

138,840.00 

6 

465 

11,160 

55,800.00 

25 

1,940 

46,560 

232,800.00 

158 

22,765 

546,360 

2,731,800.00 

32 

1,842 

44,208 

221,040.00 

158 

13,5-49 

325,176 

1,625,880.00 

1 

24.3 

5,832 

29.160.0U 

19 

2,429 

58,080 

290,400.00 

120 

48,147 

1 ,155,528 

5,777,640.00 

9 

2,413 

57,912 

289,560.00 

12 

1,728 

41,472 

207,360.00 

76 

12,492 

299,808 

1,499,040.00 

39 

3,343 

80,232 

401, 160. Oil 

5 

720 

17,280 

85,400.00 

i 

18 

432 

2,160.00 

6 

820 

19.824 

99,120.00 

95 

13,959 

335,016 

1,675,080.00 

9 

1,152 

27,648 

138,240.00 

33 

16,798 

403,152 

2,015,760.00 

101 

15,781 

378,744 

1,893,720.00 

1,056 

179,286 

4,302,864 

$ 21,514,320.00 

60 

12,243 

293,832 

? 1,469,160.00 

56 

5,208 

124,992 

624,960.00 

4 

77 

1,848 

9.240.00 

11 

1,157 

27,768 

138,840.00 

6 

465 

11,160 

55,801.00 

25 

1,940 

46,560 

232,800.00 

158 

22,765 

546,360 

2,731.800.00 

.32 

1,842 

44,208 

221,040.00 

158 

13,549 

325,176 

1,625,889.00 

1 

243 

5.832 

29.160.00 

19 

2,420 

58,080 

290,400.00 

120 

48,147 

1,155,528 

5,777,640.00 

o 

. 2,413 

57,912 

289,560.iA> 

12 

1,728 

41,472 

207,360,00 

76 

12,492 

299.808 

1,499,040.00 

39 

3,343 

80,232 

401,160.00 

5 

720 

17,280 

86,400.00 

i 

18 

432 

2,160.00 

6 

826 

19,824 

99,120.00 

95 

13,959 

335,016 

1.675.080.00 

9 

1,152 

27,648 

138,240.00 

53 

16.798 

403,152 

2,015,760.09 

101 

15,781 

378,744 

1,893,720.60 

1,056 

179,286 

4,302,864 

$ 21,514,320.00 

1,056 

179,286 

12,639.663 

$ 63,198,315.00 
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ROBERT  J.  PETERS,  Director. 


LABOR  SHORTAGE  AT  HAND 

Wliat  virtually  amounts  to  a shortage  in  skilled,  semi-skilled  and 
common  labor  exists  throughout  Pennsylvania.  The  industries  in 
greatest  demand  for  this  help  are  agriculture,  building,  steel  and  tex- 
tile manufacture.  The  shortage  is  found  specifically  in  farming  and 
building  operations.  Continued  activity  in  the  metal  trades  is  creat- 
ing a marked  demand  for  this  kind  of  labor.  The  shortage  in  com- 
mon labor  has  increased  wages  from  25  to  35  and  40  cents  an  hour. 

The  demand  for  plasterers  and  brick  layers  exceeds  the  supply  in 
the  building  industry.  Building  mechanics  are  also  scarce.  Unem- 
ployed miners  in  many  districts  are  helping  to  relieve  the  shortage. 
It  is  not  known  what  effect  this  may  have  on  the  duration  of  the  coal 
strike.  A decrease  from  301,140  miners  voluntarily  unemployed  on 
June  1,  275,408  on  June  15,  however,  indicates  either  that  the  miners 
are  to  go  back  to  the  mines  or  to  other  kinds  of  employment. 

Comparative  figures  the  middle  of  June  of  this  year  with  those  of 
last  year  show  great  improvement  in  all  kinds  of  employment.  More 
Ilian  twice  the  number  of  persons  received  employment  in  a week’s 
survey  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year.  During  the  second 
week  of  June  2,700  persons  received  positions  out  of  4,778  applica- 
tions, while  during  the  same  period  in  June  1921,  only  1,286  place- 
ments were  made  out  of  10,723  applicants. 

A decrease  in  unemployment  more  than  25,000  is  shown  over  a 
two  week  period  last  month.  On  June  15,  the  number  of  unemployed 
in  the  state  totalled  141,460  compared  with  167,405  June  1. 

The  ten  employment  offices  of  the  Bureau  have  been  kept  busy  of 
late  filling  orders  for  domestic  help  and  hotel  employes  to  take  tem- 
porary summer  jobs.  Another  activity  of  the  Employment  Bureau 
during  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  to  place -numerous  boys  from  the 
high  schools  of  the  state  in  remunerative  employment  during  the 
summer  months. 


Another  employment  office  has  been  added  to  the  ten  now  existing 
in  Pennsylvania  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Employment  Service 
under  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  of 
this  state.  It  is  located  at  108  X.  Fifth  Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  and  is 
under  supervision  of  Mr.  Seibert  Whitman. 


S.  S.  RIDDLE,  Chief. 


STATE  WORK  TAUGHT  AT  COLUMBIA 

Activities  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  its  work  of 
rehabilitating  and  returning  to  suitable  productive  employment  per- 
sons disabled  by  industrial  accident  and  otherwise,  will  be  outlined 
in  detail  in  a course  of  lectures  at  the  summer  school  sessions  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  presented  through  cooperation 
of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  with  the  University 
authorities-. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  State  chovsen  by  the  Federal  officials  as  the 
one  whose  field  work  shall  be  described  in  detail  in  the  Columbia 
University  lectures  under  the  general  title,  “Technique  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.” 

Commissioner  Clifford  B.  Cbnnelley  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  has  assigned  S.  S.  Riddle,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Re- 
habilitation, to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board  and  to  deliver  the 
lectures  on  Pennsylvania’s  work  during  the  week  of  July  17. 


A number  of  photographs  of  disabled  persons  in  suitable  employ- 
ment or  in  training  for  employment  in  Pennsylvania,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  have  been  made  into  lantern  slides  and  will  be  included 
in  the  exhibit  of  the  United  States  Government  at  the  International 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Rio  de  Janiero,  beginning  September  7, 
1922,  celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Brazil,  Commissioner  Clifford  B.  Connelley  has  been  advised. 

Many  of  the  photographs  showing  what  Pennsylvania  is  accom- 
plishing, on  a State  wide  basis  toward  returning  persons  disabled 
to  suitable  remunerative  and  productive  industrial  tasks  have  been 
sent  to  other  States  by  request  and  the  first  illustrated  report  of  the 
Bureau  has  been  sent  authorities  of  other  States  where  legislatures 
were  contemplating  instituting  industrial  rehabilitation. 
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BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 

JOHN  H.  WALKER,  Chief. 


SAFETY  WORK  NEGLECTED 

A number  of  plants  throughout  the  state  have  been  found  by  the 
Inspection  Bureau  to  be  neglecting  their  safety  work  with  costly  re- 
sults. The  tendency  seems  nation-wide  for  industrial  establishments 
to  curtail  operating  costs  by  doing  away  with  their  first-aid  equip- 
ment and  dispensing  with  the  services  of  their  safety  men.  The  in- 
spectors are  continually  finding  such  cases  where  the  wail  is,  “ No 
money.  How  can  we  spend  anything  for  accident  prevention  when 
business  is  so  bad?” 

There  lies  a difficulty.  When  times  are  good  and  business  is  boom- 
ing, with  accompanying  profits,  we  hear  the  cry,  “No,  we  can’t  stop 
now  to  put  on  guards  and  do  safety  work.  We  haven’t  the  time  to 
put  on  it  now.”  And  then,  when  a slack  time  comes  the  other  excuse 
is  made. 

Accident  prevention  is  not  a seasonal  business.  It  is  an  all  time 
work.  It  cannot  be  carried  out  successfully  unless  the  managements 
realize  that  it  pays,  and  pays  big.  Nor  can  it  be  carried  out  success- 
fully unless  the  basis  of  it  is  discipline,  and  in  slack  times  is  the 
time  to  enforce  discipline.  But  unfortunately,  in  every  movement  to 
retrench,  the  safety  work  suffers  first.  It  is  regarded  as  a luxury, 
evidently,  and  the  employers  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
accidents  greatly  exceeds  that  of  safety  work.  It  is  not  only  the  cost 
of  compensation,  but  the  cost  of  breaking  in  a new  man,  and  the  re- 
sultant loss  of  production  until  the  new  man  attains  the  standard  of 
the  injured  man. 

Nothing  truer  has  ever  been  said  than  “The  price  of  safety  is  eter- 
nal vigilance.”  Vigilance  does  not  cost  much,  accidents  do. 

Out  of  64  industrial  accidents  investigated  during  April  and  May, 
30  were  attributed  directly  to  carelessness.  Lack  of  proper  safe- 
guards was  responsible  for  11  of  this  number,  four  were  due  to  un- 
guarded moving  machinery,  three  were  traced  to  infections  and  three 
to  defective  equipment. 

A total  of  111  accidents  were  reported  for  investigation  during  the 
past  two  months.  Since  January  1,  1022,  there  have  been  168  inves- 
tigations out  of  240  reports.  Tn  April  not  one  of  the  27  accidents  in- 
vestigated was  unpreventable,  and  55.5  per  cent  were  due  to  careless- 
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ness.  In  May  62.17  per  cent  of  the  accidents  were  laid  at  the  door  of 
carelessness. 

During  the  two  months  out  of  the  36  accidents  resulting  from 
carelessness,  the  employe  was  responsible  for  31,  his  fellow  employe 
was  responsible  for  two,  and  the  company  was  charged  with  three  of 
the  accidents  investigated.  In  May  one  accident  occurred  while  oil- 
ing and  adjusting  machinery,  and  three  were  caused  by  elevator  mis- 
haps. Of  the  37  accidents  investigated  in  May  three  were  found  to 
be  unpreventable.  Three  of  the  accidents  in  April  and  May  were 
caused  by  explosions,  and  one  by  wearing  loose  clothing. 

The  buildings  Division  approved  174  plans  submitted  during  the 
month  of  May.  Out  of  this  number  89  were  for  buildings  and  62  for 
fire-escapes.  Plans  for  11  theatres,  10  bakeries,  and  two  exhaust 
systems  were  likewise  approved.  The  Division  has  received  211  new 
plans  and  45  revised  plans  for  approval. 


The  Boiler  Division  has  inspected  16,487  boilers  as  of  June  1. 
During  May  there  were  2,313  internal  and  1,007  external  inspections, 
making  a total  of  3,320  for  the  month.  Only  one  boiler  was  con- 
demned in  May  but  9 were  suspended.  A total  of  13  boilers  have  been 
condemned  during  the  year,  since  January  1.  There  were  88  danger- 
ous defects  found  in  May  and  1,331  ordinary  defects,  as  the  result 
of  the  inspections.  Pennsylvania  standard  boilers  built  during  1922 
total  1,393,  according  to  the  figures.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  144 
state  highway  boilers  have  been  inspected  and  24  state  institution 
boilers  inspected  internally  or  externally. 


Ten  out  of  13  prosecutions  ordered  during  the  month  of  May  were 
the  result  of  violations  of  the  Woman’s  law.  The  violations  occurred 
in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Scranton  and  Erie.  The  law  regulates 
the  hours  of  labor  for  women,  and  prorides  for  regulation  by  the 
State  Industrial  Board. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prosecutions,  the  location  of  the 
offense  and  the  act  held  in  violation: 


District 

Act 

Prosecutions 

Philadelphia 

466 

3 

Scranton 

466 

1 

Lancaster 

233 

1 

Pittsburgh 

| 177 

1 

Pittsburgh 

466 

5 

Pittsburgh 

267 

i 

Erie 

466 

i 
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SUMMARY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  DENTAL  DESPENS ARIES. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  statistics  show  that  approximately  ninety  out  of 
every  one  hundred  persons  have  some  dental  defect  (which  is  usually  correctable) 
and  with  a knowledge  that  the  condition  of  the  teeth  per  se  bears  a relationship 
to  the  health  as  well  as  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  worker  and  with  further 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  existing  between  foci  of  dental  infection  and  systemic 
disease,  and  further  the  relationship  between  diseased  teeth  and  some  occupational 
diseases  notably  lead  poisoning,  the  Division  made  a survey  of  industrial  dental 
dispensaries  in  1921  for  the  purpose  of  the  collection  of  statistics  that  would  be 
of  service  in  placing  before  plant  managements  the  value  of  industrial  dental  dis- 
pensaries. 

Questionnaire  on  Industrial  Dental  Dispensaries. 

After  supplying  the  information  requested  by  the  following  questions  kindly 
mail  this  form  to  Dr.  Francis  D.  Patterson,  Chief,  Division  of  Industrial  Hy- 
giene and  Engineering,  Third  and  North  Streets,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Name  of  Plant 

Location  of  Plant Street City ..State 

Number  of  Employees  in  Plant 

Number  of  Employees  Using  Dental  Dispensary. 

Cost  of  Original  Equipment 

Number  of  Units  in  Dispensary 

Cost  of  Dispensary  per  year  per  Patient 

Cost  of  Dispensary  Borne  by  Company 

Cost  of  Dispensary  Borne  by  Employees 

Cost  of  Dispensary  Borne  by  Employer  and  Employees  Together 

How  is  Cost  Divided?  Employer 

Employees 

Kind  of  Treatment  Given? 

Examination 

Cleaning 

Radiographic 

Emergency 

Operative,  not  Emergency 

Number  of  dentists  in  dispensary? 

Full  time 

Part  time 

Number  of  assistants  in  dispensary? 

Nurses 

Attendants 

Clerks 

Do  you  consider  the  installation  and  operation  of  your  dental  dispensary  a success' 
This  questionnaire  is  filled  out  by.... 

Name 

Title 

Date „ , . . , , . „ 

In  order  to  make  available  in  compact  form  the  experiences  developed  m the  opera- 
tion of  this  type  of  personnel  service  a summary  of  the  answers  to  this  question- 
naire has  been  compiled  and  is  hereby  offered  to  those  interested. 

A large  proportion  of  the  firms  circularized  were  unable  to  complete  the.  question- 
naire for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  operate  industrial  dental  dispensaries. 

Fifty-nine  completed  questionnaires  were  received.  Some  of  these  were  com- 
pleted only  in  part.  The  resulting  data  therefore,  are  not  presented  on  the  basis 
of  fifty-nine  replies  to  each  question  enumerated,  but  are  given  with  the  number  of 
replies  to  the  particular  question  under  consideration  in  mind. 

Location  of  firms. 

The  replies  to  this  question  showed  that  the  fifty-nine  firms  operated  in  twenty 
different  states  and  provinces.  They  were  grouped  as  follows : 

State  or  province  Number  of  firms 

Alabama  -J- 

California  j 

Colorado  1 
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Connecticut  1 

Delaware  1 

Illinois  4 

Louisiana  1 

Maine  1 

Massachusetts  6 

Michigan  2 

Minnesota  2 

Missouri  1 

New  Hampshire  2 

New  York  8 

Ohio  11 

Ontario  1 

Pennsylvania  12 

Rhode  Island  1 

Virginia  1 

Wisconsin  1 

Number  of  employees. 

Fifty-six  replies  were  given  in  response  to  the  question  concerning  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  plant  under  consideration.  The  information  given  by 
these  plants  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 

Number  of  firms  replying  to  this  question  56 

Least  number  of  employees  in  one  plant  42 

Greatest  number  of  employees  in  one  plant  45,000 

Total  number  of  employees  in  all  plants  282.503 

Average  number  of  employees  per  plant  5,045 

Median  number  of  employees  per  plant  2,550 

Employees  using  dental  service 

The  number  of  firms  supplying  information  as  to  the  number  of  employees  using 
the  dental  service  offered  was  thirty-four.  The  tabulations  here  submitted  are  based 
on  the  number  of  persons  using  this  service  in  one  year  in  each  plant. 

Total  number  of  firms  replying  to  this  question  34 

Least  number  of  employees  using  service  in  one  plant  42 

Greatest  number  of  employees  using  service  in  one  plant  18.000 

Total  number  of  employees  using  service  in  all  plants  127,542 

Average  number  of  employees  using  service  per  plant  3,751 

Median  number  of  employees  using  service  per  plant  2,510 

Comparing  the  total  number  of  employees  in  thirty-three  plants  (the  number 
supplying  data  on  both  subjects)  with  the  number  of  employees  using  the  dental 
service  in  these  same  plants  we  have  the  following  figures : 

Total  number  of  employees  in  thirty-three  plants  209.743 

Total  number  of  employees  using  dental  service  in  thirty-three  plants  125,222 
Percentage  of  employees  using  dental  service  in  thirty-three  plants  59.7 

Number  of  units. 

Information  upon  the  number  of  units  in  each  dental  dispensary  was  submitted 
by  fifty-two  firms  as  follows: 

Total  number  of  firms  replying  to  this  question  52 

Least  number  of  units  in  one  plant  1 

Greatest  number  of  units  in  one  plant  6 

Total  number  of  units  in  all  plants  106 

Average  number  of  units  in  one  plant  1.1 

Median  number  of  units  in  one  plant  1 

Number  of  employees  per  unit  1,807 

Number  of  employees  using  dental  service  per  unit  1,098 

Number  of  dentists. 

Fifty-nine  firms  supplied  information  upon  the  number  of  dentists  employed  to 
care  for  their  dental  service.  Some  of  these  plants  employed  full  time  dentists, 
some  only  part  time  dentists,  and  some  employed  one  or  more  full  time  dentists 
and  in  addition  also  part  time  dentists.  The  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
tabulated  thus : 

Total  number  of  firms  employing  dentists  59 

Total  number  of  dentists  employed  120 

Firms  employing  full  time  dentists 

Number  of  plants  employing  full  time  dentists  40 

Least  number  of  full  time  dentists  per  plant  1 

Greatest  number  of  full  time  dentists  per  plant  12 

Total  number  of  full  time  dentists  71 

Average  unmber  of  full  time  dentists  per  plant  1.8 

Median  number  of  full  time  dentists  per  plant  1 

Number  of  employees  served  by  58  full  time  dentists  116,983 

Average  number  of  employees  served  by  one  full  time  dentist  2,017 
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Number  of  employees  served  by  37  full  time  dentists  without  assistance 

from  part  time  dentists  77,802 

Average  number  of  employees  served  by  one  full  time  dentist  without 

assistance  from  part  time  dentists  2,089 

Firms  employing  part  lime  dentists 

Number  of  firms  employing  part  time  dentists  24 

L«'ast  number  of  part  time  dentists  per  plant 

Greatest  number  of  part  time  dentists  per  plant  9 

Total  number  of  part  time  dentists  per  plant  49 

Average  number  of  part  time  dentists  per  plant  2 

Median  number  of  part  time  dentists  per  plant  1 

Number  of  employees  served  by  48  part  time  dentists  205,201 

Average  number  of  employees  served  by  one  part  time  dentist  4,275 

Number  of  employees  served  by  42  part  time  dentists  without 

assistance  from  full  time  dentists  165,520 

Average  number  of  employees  served  by  one  part  time  dentist  without 

assistance  from  full  time  dentists  3,941 

Total  number  of  plants  served  by  full  time  and  part  time  dentists  5 

Total  number  of  employees  served  by  24  full  time  and  7 part  time 
dentists  39,681 


Number  of  assistants  in  dispensary. 


The  number  of  replies  on  the  subject  of  assistants  in  dispensaries  was  fifty-nine. 
These  assistants  are  grouped  as  nurses,  attendants  other  than  nurses,  and  clerks. 


Number  of  firms  replying  to  this  question  59 

Number  of  firms  not  employing  nurses,  attendants,  or  clerks  7 

Number  of  firms  employing  nurses,  attendants  or  clerks  52 

Nurses. 

Number  of  firms  employing  nurses  35 

Least  number  of  nurses  in  one  plant  1 

Greatest  number  of  nurses  in  one  plant  30 

Total  number  of  nurses  in  all  plants  75 

Average  number  of  nurses  per  plant  2.1 

Median  number  of  nurses  per  plant  1 

Attendants  other  than  nurses. 

Number  of  firms  employing  attendants  19 

Least  number  of  attendants  in  one  plant  1 

Greatest  number  of  attendants  in  one  plant  5 

Total  number  of  attendants  in  all  plants  26 

Average  number  of  attendants  per  plant  1-4 

Median  number  of  attendants  per  plant  1 


Clerks. 

Number  of  firms  employing  clerks 
Least  number  of  clerks  in  one  plant 
Greatest  number  of  clerks  in  one  plant 
Total  number  of  clerks  in  all  plants 
Average  number  of  clerks  per  plant 
Median  number  of  clerks  per  plant 


17 

1 

5 

26 

1.5 

1 


Cost  of  original  equipment. 

In  reply  to  the  question  on  cost  of  original  equipment  for  industrial  dental  dis- 
pensaries fifty-three  firms  submitted  data.  Tabulated  this  information  is  as  follows : 
Number  of  firms  replying  to  this  question  53 

Least  cost  of  equipment  in  one  plant  $329.29 

Greatest  cost  of  equipment  in  one  plant  $8,000.00 

Total  cost  of  equipment  in  all  plants  $103,775.46 

Average  cost  of  equipment  for  one  plant  $1,958.03 

Median  cost  of  equipment  for  one  plant  $1,567.91 

Average  cost  of  equipment  per  unit  of  those  plants  offering  data  on  both 

subjects  $900.11 

Cost  of  operating  of  dispensary. 

The  basis  of  the  cost  of  operation  of  the  dental  dispensaries  was  established 
upon  the  cost  per  year  per  patient.  Twenty-seven  firms'  submitted  data  on  this 
subject  which  summarized  is  as  follows  : 

Number  of  firms  replying  to  this  question  27 

Least  cost  per  year  per  patient  $0.30 

Greatest  cost  per  year  per  patient  . $27.19 

Average  cost  per  year  per  patient  $3.38 

Median  cost  per  year  per  patient  $1.50 

Division  of  cost  of  dispensary. 

Fifty-seven  firms  offered  information  upon  this  question, 
tabulatd  as  follows : 

Number  of  firms  replying  to  this  question 
Number  of  plants  in  which  employer  bears  entire  cost 


The  replies  may  be 

57 

32 


Percentage  of  plants  in  which  employer  bears  entire  cost  56.1 

Number  of  plants  in  which  cost  is  shared  by  employer  and  employees  25 
Percentage  of  plants  in  which  cost  is  shared  by  employer  and  employee  43.9 
Number  of  plants  in  which  employers  pay  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the 

cost  33 

Percentage  of  plants  in  which  employers  pay  75  per  cent  or  more  of  the 

cost  57.9 

Number  of  plants  in  which  employers  pay  between  50  and  74  per  cent 

inclusive  of  the  cost  10 

Percentage  of  plants  in  which  employers  pay  between  50  and  74  per 
.cent,  inclusive,  of  the  cost  17.5 

Number  of  plants  in  which  employers  pay  between  25  and  49  per 
cent,  inclusive,  of  the  cost  . 0 

Percentage  of  plants  in  which  employers  pay  between  25  and  49  per 

cent,  inclusive,  of  the  cost  0 

Number  of  plants  in  which  employers  pay  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the 

cost  1 

Percentage  of  plants  in  which  employers  pay  less  than  25  per  cent  of 

the  cost  1.8 

Number  of  plants  in  which  proportion  of  cost  shared  by  employer  and 

employees  is  not  indicated  13 

Percentage  of  plants  in  which  proportion  of  cost  shared  by  employer 

and  employees  is  not  indicated  22.8 


Character  of  treatment  given. 

Inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  treatment  given  to  the  employees  was  submitted 
by  fifty-six  firms.  Information  was  sought  upon  these  points — examination,  clean- 
ing, radiographic  work,  emergency  work,  and  operative  work  not  emergency  work. 


The  tabulations  show  the  following  information : 

Number  of  firms  replying  to  this  question  56 

Number  of  firms  making  examinations  56 

Percentage  of  firms  making  examinations  100 

Number  of  firms  doing  cleaning  54 

Percentage  of  firms  doing  cleaning  96.4 

Number  of  firms  doing  radiographic  work  25 

Percentage  of  firms  doing  radiographic  44.6 

Number  of  firms  doing  emergency  treatment  50 

Percentage  of  firms  doing  emergency  treatment  89.3 

Number  of  firms  doing  operative  work  not  emergency  work  36 

Percentage  of  firms  doing  operative  work  not  emergency  work  64.3 

Xmbr  of  firms  doing  examination  p’^.iEKai'  «:  only  1 

Percentage  of  firms  doing  examination  anc?'V,d’T>tL{g  only  1 8 

Number  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning  and  radiographic  work 
Percentage  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning  and  radiographic  work  3.6 

Number  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning  and  emergency  work  9 

Percentage  of  films  doing  examination,  cleaning  and  emergency  work  16.1 

Number  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning  and  operative  work  not 

emergency  work  2 

Percentage  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning  and  operative  work 

not  emergency  work  3.6 

Number  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning,  radiographic,  and 

emergency  work  _ 5 

Percentage1  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning,  radiographic,  and 

emergency  work  8.9 

Number  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning,  emergency,  and  operative 

work  not  emergency  work  18 

Percentage  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning,  emergency  and  oper- 
ative work  not  emergency  work  32.1 

Number  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning,  radiographic,  emergency, 

and  operative  work  not  emergency  work  17 

Percentage  of  firms  doing  examination,  cleaning,  radiographic,  emer- 
gency, and  operative  work  not  emergency  work  30.4 

Number  of  firms  doing  examination,  radiographic  and  emergency  work  1 

Percentage  of  firms  doing  examination,  radiographic,  and  emergency 
work  1.8 


Success  of  dispensary. 

In  response  to  this  question  fifty-six  replies  were  received.  Of  that  number 
fifty-five  firms  stated  that  they  considered  the  operation  of  an  industrial  dental 
dispensary  a success.  One  firm  replied  that  in  their  experience  it  was  but  a 
partial  success. 


^■ing  cite 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 

MAIN  OFFICES. 


HARRISBURG: 
Keystone  Building 


Meals  Building, 

(Third  & North  Sts.), 

Masonic  Temple, 

(Third  & State  Sts.), 


Philadelphia, 


PITTSBURGH, 


SCRANTON, 


ALTOONA 

POTTS' VILLE,. . . . 
LANCASTER,  ... 

WILLIAMSPORT, 


KANE 

ERIE 

JOHNSTOWN,. 

McKeesport, 

MEADVILLE..  . 
DUBOIS 


WILKES-BARRE, 


NEW  KENSINGTON, 


Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

Industrial  Board. 

Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
Bureau  of  Inspection. 

Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensation. 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 


Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Engineering. 


Bureau  of  Employment. 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 

All  offices  of  Department,  including  headquarters  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Referees,  in  Manhattan 
Building.  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  except  Bu- 
reau of  Employment,  and  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
which  is  located  at  1519-1521  Arch  Street,  Women’s 
Division  Bureau  of  Employment,  18th  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  and  Compensation  Board  North  Ameri- 
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All  offices  of  the  Department,  including  Industrial 
Board,  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Mediation  and  Arbit- 
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ployment located  on  second  floor,  435  Fourth 
Avenue. 

.All  offices  of  Department,  including  headquarters  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  in  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  except  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment which  is  located  at  120  Adams  Avenue,  Sec- 
ond Floor. 

All  offices  of  Department,  including  Compensation, 
Employment  and  Rehabilitation  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  Employment  Office. 

Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Rehabilitation,  UlmeT  Building. 

Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  625- 
627  Woolworth  Building.  Office  of  Supervising  In- 
spector, 621-623  Woolworth  Buildng. 

Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  311-312 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Offices  of  Bureau 
of  Emplyoment,  38  West  Willow  Street.  Bureau 
of  Inspection,  341  Pine  Street. 

Offices  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Referee,  Kane 
Savings  and  Trust  Building. 

Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  109  West  Ninth 
Street. 

.Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  219  Market  Street, 
Second  Floor. 

Offiecs  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  120  Fifth  Avenue. 

Offices  of  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Room  10,  Masonic 
Buliding. 

Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Rehabilitation,  McDonald  Building,  248 
West  Long  Avenue. 

Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 
reau of  Rehabilitation,  Coal  Exchange  Building, 
Sixth  Floor. 

Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  859-861  Fourth 
Avenue. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY.  Commissioner 

FIRST  AID 

FOLLOW  THESE  INSTRUCTIONS  EVEN  THO  VICTIM  APPEARS  DEAD 


ELECTRIC  SHOCK. 


With  a single  quick  motion  free 
the  victim  from  the  current.  Use 
any  dry  non-conductor  (clothing, 
rope  or  board)  to  move  either  the 
victim  or  the  wire.  Don’t  take 
hold  of  the  live  wire,  and  beware 
of  using  metal  or  any  moist 
material.  Send  some  one  to  shut 
©If  the  current.  If  the  victim 
is  not  breathing,  remove  from  his 
mouth  any  foreign  body.  Then 
give  artificial  respiration. 


CARBON  MONOXIDE 
POISONING. 


DROWNING. 


Remove  the  victim  from  the 
poisonous  atmosphere.  If  he  is 
not  breathing  and  his  jaws  are 
locked  so  as  to  interfere  with 
effective  artificial  respiration,  pry 
them  open  and  wedge  with  a piece 
of  wood,  and  remove  any  foreign 
body  from  his  mouth.  Then  give 
artificial  respiration. 


As  soon  as  the  victim  is  taken 
from  the  water,  place  him  face 
downward,  clasp  your  hands  under 
his  stomach,  and  lift  him  several 
times,  letting  his  face  hang  down 
so  as  to  drain  his  mouth  and 
throat.  Remove  from  his  mouth 
any  foreign  body  (tobacco,  false 
teeth  or  gum.)  Do  not  carry  him 
any  distance. 


START  TREATMENT  IMMEDIATELY.  IF  ANY  ONE  ELSE  IS  PRESENT  SEND  FOR  DOCTOR 


1.  Lay  the  victim  on  his  chest  with  his  face 
to  one  side  so  that  his  nose  and  mouth  are 
free  for  breathing.  Place  the  victim’s  arms, 
one  straight  out  beyond  his  head,  the  other 
under  his  head.  This  position  is  important  as 
it  htCps  to  expand  his  lungs.  In  drowning 
cases,  have  the  head  a little  lower  than  the 
body. 

2.  Kneel,  straddling  the  victim’s  thighs  and 
facing  his  head;  rest  the  palms  of  your  hands 
on  his  loins  (the  muscles  of  the  small  of  his 
back)  with  your  thumbs  nearly  touching  each 
other  and  with  fingers  spread  over  his  lowest 
ribs. 

3.  With  arms  held  straight,  swing  forward 
slowly  so  that  the  weight  of  your  body  is 
gradually  hut  NOT  VIOLENTLY  brought  to 
bear  on  the  victim.  This  act  should  take  about 
two,  seconds 

4.  Then  leaving  your  hands  in  place,  swing 
backward  immediately  so  as  to  remove  the 
pressure,  thus  returning  to  the  first  position. 

5.  Repeat  deliberately  12  to  16  times  •-> 
minute  the  swinging  forward  and  backward — 
a complete  respiration  in  about  tour  seconds. 
Keep  the  movements  in  time  with  your  own 
breathing. 


6.  Whil^  the  artificial  respiration  is  being 
continued  have  an  assistant  draw  forward  the 
victim's  tongue,  if  it  has  fallen  back  (fortun- 
ately it  usually  falls  foward  when  the  victim  s 
face  is  down.)  Hold  the  tongue  out  if  it  tends 
to  draw  hack  by  wrapping  a handkerchief  around 
it.  The  handkerchief  may  protect  the  assis- 
tant’s fingers  from  being  bitten.  The  assistant 
should  also  loosen  any  tight  clothing  around  the 
victim’s  neck,  chest  or  waist. 

7 Continue  the  artificial  respiration  without 
interruption  until  natural  breathing  is  restored 
or  for  at  least  4 hours.  If  natural  breathing 
stops  after  being  restored,  use  artificial  respir- 
ation again.  ... 

8.  Do  not  give  any  liquid  by  mouth  until 

victim  is  fully  conscious.  Keep  the  victim  flat 
li  after  being  partly  resuscitated,  he  must  he 
moved,  carry  him  on  the  stretcher.  It  is 
dangerous  to  make  an  ill  person,  or  one  injured 
in  any  way.  sit  up  or  stand.  To  make  him 
walk  may  cause  his  death.  . 

9.  Do  not  permit  bystanders  to  crowd  about 
and  shut  off  the  air.  Keep  the  victim  warm 
with  proper  coverings  and  by  placing  beside  his 
body  hot  bricks,  bottles  or  rubber  hags  filled 
with  warn  (not  hot)  water.  Wrap  bricks, 
bottles  or  hags  so  as  not  to  burn  the  victim. 


NEVER  GIVE  UP  UNTIL  VICTIM’S  BODY  STIFFENS  AS  THIS  IS  THE  ONLY  SURE  SIGN  OF  DEATH 


TO  AVOID  CARBON  MONOXIDE 
POISONING. 


TO  AVOID  DROWNING. 


TO  AVOID  ELECTRIC  SHOCK. 

1.  Treat  all  fallen  wires  as 
live.  Guard  them  and  notify  the 
electric  company. 

2 Touch  only  insulated  switch 
handles  of  electric  devices 
(motors,  lights,  etc.) 

8.  Avoid  climbing  guy  wires, 
electric  poles,  trees  thin  which 
wires  pp*s  and  roofs  which  are 
close  to  wires. 

4.  Telephone  and  telegraph 
wires  sometimes  cross  dangerous 
wires  and  thus  become  dangerous 
too.  Treat  them  as  live  wires, 
guard  them  and  notify  the  electric 
company. 

5.  Do  not  attempt  to  make  any 
connections  to  electric  wires  or 
make  any  repairs.  Notify  the 
electric  company  or  your  elec- 
trician. 


From  heater  or  furnace  gas,  gas 
lights,  gas  stoves  or  leaks  in  gas 
pipes. 

1.  Keep  dampers  in  smoke 
pipes  open  after  coal  is  put  oil 
furnace. 

2.  Keep  windows  open  for 
fresh  ail  at  night  and  other 
times 

3.  Keep  gas  cocks  tight  so 
they  do  not  leak  when  closed. 

4.  Protect  the  gas  cocks  so 
they  cannot  he  turned  oil  accident- 
ally. 

5.  Test  gas  hose  and  fixtures 
for  leaking  joints  (with  soapy 
water)  and  make  them  tight. 

6.  In  event  of  gas  leaking 
from  meter  or  escaping  from 
broken  pipe  in  the  house  from 
the  street,  immediately  open  wind- 
ows and  ventilate  house.  Notify 
gas  company  at  once, 

7.  Do  not  strike  matches  or 
carry  an  exposed  flame  into,  gas 
laden  atmosphere. 

8.  Keep  away  from  exhaust 
pipes  of  gas  of  gasoline  engines. 
In  closed  rooms,  the  exhaust  gas 
is  dangerous. 


1.  Keep  off  thin  ice. 

2.  Avoid  standing  in  or  rock- 
ing row  boats  or  canoes. 

3.  Learn  to  swim  and  to  scull. 
(Swimming  on  your  hack  and 
keeping  your  arms  in  the  water) 

4.  Avoid  swimming  when  over- 
heated or  for  an  hour  after  eat- 


5.  If  seized  with  a cramp  in 
the  stomach  when  swimming,  turn 
over  on  your  hack  and  scull. 
Call  fo,r  help  hut  keep  your  arms 
in  the  water. 

6.  If  you  get  a mouthfull  of 
water  swallow  it  and  keep  cool. 

7.  Find  out  where  the  eddies 
and  undercurrents  are.  Locate 
sharp  rocks  and  dive  only  when 
you  know  the  water  is  deep 
enough. 


POST  IN  CONSPICUOUS  PLACE  AND  PRACTICE  FREQUENTLY 


This  poster  has  been  tentatively  adopted  by  the  Industrial  Board  and  except  for  minor  changes  will  he 
one  accepted  for  general  use.  It  is  the  best  one  on  first  aid  that  has  been  submitted. 
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SAFETY  ORGANIZATION  PLAN 

Proposal  for  Elimination  of  Accidents  by  Means  of  Safety  Organ- 
ization in  Every  Plant  Submitted  for  Criticism. 

By  Dr.  Clifford  B.  Connelley. 

Experince  in  safety  work  has  proved  that  organization  is  the  most 
direct  means  toward  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  industrial  es- 
tablishments. It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  every  plan  of  organi- 
zation must  provide  for  thorough  inspection  service  as  well  as  the 
education  of  the  employe,  but  organization,  to  be  effective,  must  not 
only  be  organization  at  the  top  but  in  the  middle  and  at  the  bottom 
as  well.  It  must  permeate  the  entire  establishment  from  the  em- 
ployer through  the  manager  or  superintendent  to  the  men.  The  en- 
tire personnel  of  the  establishment  must  be  made  responsible. 

Investigations  have  proved  that  the  more  persons  connected  with 
the  plant  who  can  he  directly  interested  in  the  cause  of  safety  the  less 
have  been  the  accident  in  that  plant.  The  ideal  then  is  to  have 
every  man  in  the  plant  a safety  man. 
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Toward  this  end  the  following  plan  of  organization  is  suggested, 
based  ulpon  a study  of  many  plans  now  in  operation.  The  plan  is 
elastic  enough  to  fit  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  industrial  es- 
tablishments of  the  state.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the  industries  of 
the  state  whether  this  plan  can  be  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  for  after  all,  a smooth  work- 
ing regulation  is  one  that  meets  with  general  favor  before  it  is 
enforced. 


PROPOSED  STANDARD  ON  SAFETY  ORGANIZATION. 


m,net>  01£a"iza"  RULE  1.  Every  establishment  shall  organize  and 
maintain  an  organization  for  the  safety  of  its  eim 
pioyes.  The  organization  shall  consist  of  a respon- 
sible person  or  persons  who  shall  direct  the  work 
and  of  the  necessary  committees. 

Director  of  safety,  (a)  In  the  establishments  employing  a large  number 
employes  the  director  of  the  safety  work  shall  be 
a safety  engineer,  safety  supervisor  or  safety  iu- 
spector  who  devotes  his  full  time  to  safety  work. 
In  the  smaller  establishments  it  shall  be  a properly 
qualified  person  of  the'  rank  of  manager  or  superin- 
tendent who  shall  devote  all  time  that  is  necessary 
to  insure  proper  safety.  The  office  of  director  of 
safety  shall  be  permanent. 

(b)  Every  establishment  having  diversified  occupa- 
tions in  which  large  numbers  of  persons  are  em- 
ployed shall  provide  for  a central  safety  committee 
in  order  to  carry  a uniform  cooperative  program  of 
safety  in  every  department.  The  size  of  this  com- 
mittee shall  depend  upon  the  number  of  departments 
in  the  establishment.  A meeting  of  this  committee 
shall  be  held  at  least  once  a month  with  the  director 
of  safety  as  a presiding  officer.  It  shall  be  a per- 
manent standing  committee. 

Departmental  ( c ) Every  establishment  having  diversified  occupa- 
aatety  committee.  tions  requiring  individual  foremen  shall  provide  for 
a departmental  safety  committee  consisting  of  the 
foremen,  the  superintendent  of  the  department  as 
chairman  and  the  safety  director  as  secretary.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  transmit  the 
administrative  phase  of  safety  work  to  the  operative 
basis  or  to  interpret  safety  theory  into  safety  prac- 
tice. The  Committee  shall  meet  at  least  bi-weekly 
and  shall  be  a permanent  standing  committee. 


Central  safety 
committee. 


Th#  norkmtm  « 
committee. 


(dj  Every  establishment  shall  iprovide  for  a work- 
men's committee  with  the  foreman  as  chairman  and 
the  director  of  safety  as  an  advisory  member.  The 
size  of  this  committee  shall  depend  upon  the  number 
of  men  employed  under  the  foremen,  but  in  no  case 
shall  be  less  than  a committee  of  three.  One  mem- 
ber shall  be  familiar  with  the  prevailing  language 
of  majority  of  foreigners  where  such  labor  is  em- 
ployed. This  shall  be  a rotating  committee,  each 
member  serving  for  a period  of  sis  months,  so  as  to 
give  every  man  in  the  department  the  opportunity 
to  become  acquainted  with  safety  methods.  The 
Committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  every  week. 


RULE  2.  Every  establishment  shall  be  inspected  re- 
gularly at  fixed  intervals  by  properly  qualified  per- 
sons or  .by  the  safety  committee  or  committees.  A 
written  report  shall  be  made  of  each  such  inspec- 
tion, setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  establish- 
ment or  department  with  regard  to  safety  and  shall 
include  recommendations  for  improving  working  con- 
ditions. These  reports  shall  be  filed  in  charge  of 
the  safety  director  and  shall  be  accessible  to  the 
duly  authorized  inspectors  of  the  department. 


Safety  inspection. 


RULE  3.  Every  establishment  shall  furnish  and  adopt  safety  education, 
means  to  keeb  the  matter  of  safety  al,wavs  in  the 
minds  of  the  employes.  This  shall  be  a continuous 
effort  the  year  around.  Suitably  located  bulletin 
boards  shall  be  provided  on  which  safety  bulletins 
(which  shall  be  changed  at  least  once  a month)  safe- 
ty rules  or  standards  and  other  safety  information 
shall  be  posted.  Sufficient  numbers  of  the  safety 
standards  of  the  Board  shall  be  secured  from  the 
Department  to  supply  all  persons  concerned.  A re- 
cord of  accidents  shall  be  kept  by  preserving  dupli 
cates  of  reports  on  forms  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 


A long  felt  need  in  Pennsylvania  far  the  prevention  of  industrial 
accidents  has  been  the  establishment  of  safety  organizations  in 
every  plant  and  establishment  where  the  workers  are  subjected  to 
hazardous  and  dangerous  occupations.  For  the  most  part , the  larger 
industrial  firms  recognize  the  importance  e>f  safety  work  and  have 
persistently  maintained  their  staff  of  safety  men  to  keep  alive  the 
doctrine  of  “ Safety  First”.  However,  many  employers  are  remiss  in 
this  needed  work,  and  it  is  felt  by  Commissioner  Connelley  that  the 
time  has  now  come  when  there  should  be  established  some  definite 
form  of  safety  work  in  evdry  industrial  establishment,  and  this  plan 
he  proposes,  is  the  answer  to  that  need.  Whether  it  will  be  adopted 
as  a saiety  standard  of  the  Industrial  Board  rests  entirely  with 
those  who  have  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  there  is  promise  that 
during  the  next  few  months  ample  discussion  of  the  proposal  will 
be  forth-coming . 
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THE  COST  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  INDUSTRY 
PAID  BY  THE  CONSUMER 

Probably  not  one  person  in  a thousand  knows  how  much  he  contri- 
butes every  year  to  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance  or,  in  fact, 
that  he  contributes  anything,  and  yet  in  each  of  the  43  states  having 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Insurance,  every  man,  woman  and  child 
who  buys  anything,  or  for  whom  anything  is  bought,  contributes  a 
share.  Every  one,  then  should  be  interested  in  the  subject  and 
every  one  should  want  his  or  her  contribution  made  as  small  as 
possible.  Every  rent  bill,  every  suit  of  clothes,  every  hat  or  pair  of 
shoes,  every  article  of  food,  every  quart  or  pint  of  milk,  every  ton 
of  coal,  every  railroad  or  street  car-ride,  every  cigar  or  cigarette 
or  pound  of  candy,  includes  a percentage  to  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Insurance.  So  everyone  should  be  interested  in  the  cost  of 
that  insurance  and  the  cost  which  is  fixed  by  a rating  bureau, 
depends  on  the  computed  risk — on  the  average  number  of  accidents. 


Here  is  the  story  in  a nutshell.  It  is  an  article  on  “Accident 
Prevention”  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers’ 
Association.  The  figures  were  talcen  from  the  1921  report  of  the 
Workmens  Compensation  Bureau. 


If  there  were  no  accidents  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  need  of 
insurance.  The  greater  the  number  of  accidents,  the  greater  the 
cost  of  insurance.  Consequently,  not  only  every  working  man  and 
woman  and  their  families,  but  every  person,  who  buys  anything 
for  himself  or  his  family,  should  want  accidents  eliminated  as  far 
as  possible  so  that  the  cost  of  insurance  against  accidents  should 
be  as  little  as  possible.  Just  consider  the  following  facts: 

There  were  140,197  accidents  reported  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
during  1921. 

62  out  of  every  100  accidents  in  Pennsylvania,  as  the  records 
show,  were  due  to  CARELESSNESS,  downright  carelessness. 

2,061,733  days  were  lost  by  workers  because  of  disability  in 
Pennsylvania  during  1921. 

6,210  of  the  140,197  accidents  developed  into  blood  poisoning 
cases — and  most  of  them  as  a result  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  injured. 


108,598  persons  were  dependent  upon  those  injured  in  Pennsyl- 
vania during  1921.  Not  only  did  the  injured  SUFFER  but  the 
dependents  suffered  as  well. 

86  out  of  every  100  accidents  were  PREVENTABLE. 

The  amount  of  wages  lost  in  1921  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
because  of  accidents  was  NINE  MILLION  NINE  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 


SAFETY  MEN  ORGANIZE 

Education  of  School  Children  on  Accident  Prevention,  Better 
Laws  to  Insure  Highway  Safety  and  Safety  Organization 
Code  Urged  at  Meeting. 


Following  are  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  executive  hoard 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  held  at  the  Bellevue 
Stratford  Hotel , Philadelphia  on  July  IS , 1922.  Commissioner 
Connelley  attended  this  meeting  as  an  advisory  member. 

1.  Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  G.  T.  Fonda,  10:45  A.  M. 

2.  Report  of  Committee  on  Revision  of  Constitution  and  Drafting 
of  By-Laws  received.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  considered 
section  by  section  and  the  majority  of  sections  were  adopted  with 
slight  changes.  The  remainder  were  referred  back  to  the  committee. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  executive  meetings  quarterly. 

3.  President  Fonda  presented  two  plans  for  the  immediate  atten 
lion  of  the  Society. 

(a)  Education  of  school  children  in  accident  prevention  by  in- 
serting in  the  school  curriculum  a course  on  safety.  A full  investiga- 
tion of  this  plan  as  carried  out  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
would  be  made  and  the  outline  of  a course  in  accident  prevention 
prepared.  This  course  would  be  presented  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  to  be  included  in  the  School  Code. 

(b)  Highway  Safety:  A study  of  the  methods  of  licensing 
drivers  of  automobiles  to  be  made  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  states; 
the  enforcement  of  existing  state  laws,  and  the  general  subject  of 
accident  prevention  on  the  highways,  with  a view  of  making  definite 
recommendations  to  the  state  highway  department  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  and  the  adoption  of  new  and  more  rigid  law* 
which  will  tend  to  eliminate  the  appalling  number  of  accident*  •» 
the  highways  of  this  commonwealth. 
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Both  of  these  lines  of  activity  were  unanimously  agreed  upon  and 
the  following  committees  appointed  to  carry  out  this  work: 

(a)  Committee  on  Education  of  Children. 

Chairman,  John  A.  Cartel,  Major  Henry  A.  Reninger,  C. 

B.  Auel. 

(b)  Committee  on  Highways. 

Chairman,  H.  B.  Harrner,  E.  S.  Chapin,  Edward  C.  Spring. 

4.  Mr.  Edward  O.  Spring  gave  an  outline  of  a plan  he  has 
instituted  to  awaken  new  interest  in  accident  prevention  among 
employes  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Company  and  the  public  in 
Allentown. 

5.  A communication  from  Mr.  Fred  J.  Hartman,  Secretary  of 
the  State  Industrial  Board,  was  read.  The  letter  stated  that  the 
Industrial  Board  had  voted  to  refer  the  tentative  draft  of  the  pro- 
posed Safety  Organization  Code  to  the  society  for  criticism  and 
that  the  Board  requested  the  advice  of  the  Society  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  drafting  a code  on  window  cleaning,  like  Safety 
Organization  Code  was  referred  to  a committee  composed  of: 
M.  L.  Lafferty,  chairman ; George  W.  Vary,  and  D.  P.  Kennedy. 
It  was  the  advice  of  the  meeting  that  the  Industrial  Board  should 
draft  a code  on  window  cleaning  and  that  the  Society  would  be 
glad  to  review  such  a code. 

0.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  representative  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  and  the  American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  were 
made  advisory  members  of  the  executive  board,  it  was  necessary 
to  elect  two  members  directors.  J.  F.  Conner,  Safety  Supervisor 
of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  was  elected  to  represent  the 
gas  industry  and  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Wall,  secretary  of  the  Master  Dyers 
Association,  elected  to  represent  the  textile  industry. 

7.  Mr.  Nagle  stated  that  as  a response  to  a circular  letter  sent 
out  by  himself,  he  had  received  a large  number  of  applications  for 
membership  in  the  Society.  Mr.  Nagle  was  appointed  chairman  of 
the  membership  committee  and  the  president  was  given  authority  to 
appoint  the  remaining  members  before  the  next  meeting  of  the 
executive  board. 

8.  The  secretary  was  instructed  to-  draw  up  several  designs  of 
letter  heads  to  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Board  by  mail  for 
criticism. 

The  members  present  included  Geo.  T.  Fonda,  President;  John 
A.  Oartel,  vice-president;  Cyril  Ainsworth,  Secretary;  M.  C.  Good- 
speed;  George  Wray;  Edward  C.  Spring;  Joseph  J.  Nagle;  M.  L. 
Lafferty;  E.  S.  Chapin;  C.  B.  Auel;  I).  P.  Kennedy  and  H.  A.  Ren 
inger. 
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Welfare  of  Worker  and  Community  as  Well  Depends  Upon  Effi 

cient  Inspections 

By  John  P.  Meade. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  involves  a discussion  of1  factory  in- 
spection, and  is  to  be  confined  to  the  specific  problems  connected 
with  this  work.  Many  other  important  duties  of  the  ordinary  in- 
dustrial inspector  can  have  no  mention  here.  In  this  topic  we  deal, 
however,  with  what  is  the  most  important  duty  assigned  by  law 
to  this  official,  for  it  touches  problems  that  deal  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  human  life,  strength  and  energy.  The  details  of  inspection 
work,  as  usually  conducted  in  a large  industrial  plant,  might  be 
reduced  to  a recital  of  routine  mechanical  operations.  However, 
we  cannot  leave  our  subject  with  this  simple  duty  attended  to.  It 
is  necessary,  if  we  adequately  describe  efficient  work  of  this  type, 
to  deal  with  those  underlying!  and  controlling  reasons  that  make 
factory  inspection  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and 
workmen  alike. 


This  article  was  read  at  the  session  on  Inspection,  Safety  and 
Sanitation  of  the  Government  l Labor  Officials  Convention  in 
Harrisburg  last  May  by  John  P.  Meade  of  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries,  and  was  entitled'  “A  Typical  Plant 
Inspection” ; it  was  considered  one  of  the  best  papers  presented  at 
the  sessions  of  the  convention.  The  article  shows  how i entrance  is 
gained  to  a factory,  details  of  inspection,  findings . and  results. 


Factory  inspection  rests  upon  the  principle  that  work  places 
should  be  made  safe  for  employees.  Its  fundamental  purpose  is 
to  protect  the  life  and  health  of  workmen  from  hazards  arising  in 
connection  with  machinery  and  industrial  processes.  Although  one 
of  the  last  nations  to  give  adequate  attention  to  the  need  of  con- 
serving the  human  side  of  industry,  the  United  States  has  made 
rapid  progress  in  the  development  of  factory  inspection  in  the  last 
ten  years. 
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The  factory  inspector  to-day  is  the  embodiment  of  the  system  of 
legislation,  reflecting  the  demand  of  an  enlightened  public  senti- 
ment to  protect  those  whose  work  for  society  frequently  means 
exposure  to  serious  industrial  hazards. 

In  the  survey  made  of  industrial  conditions  in  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh in  1908,  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  that  movement,  gave 
expression  to  an  opinion  which  fit  that  time  stated  concisely  the 
attitude  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States  toward  workmen 
engaged  in  hazardous  tirades. 

He  said,  “The  Slavs  from  Austro-Hungary,  the  Latins  from  the 
Mediterranean  provinces,  the  Germans  or  the  British-born  who  came 
to  Pittsburgh  to  do  the  heavy  work  of  manufacture,  came  from  a 
region  of  law  and  order,  to  a region  of  law-made  anarchy,  so  far 
as  the  hazards  of  industry  are  concerned.  For  there  is  scarcely  a 
country  of  modern  Europe  but  has  brought  its  statutes  abreast  of 
industrial  progress  and  wrought  out  for  itself,  as  we  have  not, 
some  visible  adjustment  between  civil  rights,  human  needs,  and  the 
ceaseless  operations  in  which  groups  of  men  and  powerful  appli- 
ances join  in  producing  what  the  world  wants.” 

Safety  and  Health 

Among  the  problems  created  by  the  development  of  the  indus- 
trial system  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  maintaining  safety  and 
health  in  work  places. 

The  rapid  and  exacting  nature  of  certain  mechanical  processes, 
and  the  unwholesomeness  of  many  industrial  occupations  and  en- 
viroment  has  brought  new  risks  to  vitality  and  health.  The  suffer- 
ing caused  to  victims  of  industrial  accidents,  the  poverty  coming 
in  families  where  the  head  was  stricken  down  while  engaged  in  his 
daily  work,  combined  to  arouse  the  people  in  this  country  to  the 
need  of  scientific  treatment  in  providing  for  health  and  safety  in 
industry. 

Conserving  the  life,  health,  and  energy  of  our  employees  or  wage- 
earners  is  not  an  individual  question;  it  is  a question  requiring 
social  action  and  is  now  recognized  as  a legitimate  function  of 
government.  Gradually,  new  principles  born  of  this  experience, 
found  their  way  into  our  industrial  life.  The  theory  advanced 
rapidly  that  immunity  from  grave  industrial  hazards  and  protec- 
tion against  occupational  illness  and  disease  were  principles  es- 
sential to  the  well-being  of  our  wage  earners. 

It  was  urged  that  the  loss  in  time  because  of  incapacity  produced 
by  industrial  injury,  should  be  made  a charge  upon  the  manufactur- 
ed product  and  this  much  of  the  burden  carried  by  the  consuming 
public. 
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Compensation  laws  spread  rapidly  throughout  the  country,  re- 
cognizing this  principle  in  part,  and  inspired  interest  in  the  work 
of  reducing  human  waste  in  industry.  It  Avas  quickly  learned  that 
the  economic  losses  sustained  in  this  respect  constituted  a serious 
tax  upon  the  productive  labor  power  of  the  country. 

It  is  well  to  quote  interesting  figures  in  this  connection  that  we 
may  the  more  realize  the  gravity  of  this  situation.  We  are  told 
that  in  1.919  there  occurred  in  the  industries  of  the  United  States 
about  23,000  fatal  accidents,  and  575,000  non-fatal  accidents,  caus- 
ing four  weeks  or  more  disability. 

In  June,  1921,  Mr.  Hoover’s  committee  on  elimination  of  waste 
in  industry,  reported  in  its  findings  to  the  Amercian  Engineering 
Council  at  St.  Louis,  that  this  amount  of  incapacity  represented 
an  approximate  wage  loss  of  $1,184,000,000.  The  total  direct  cost 
of  industrial  accidents  in  the  United  States  for  the  same  year,  in- 
cluding medical  aid  and  other  legitimate  charges  was  not  less  than 
$1,104,000,000  of  which  $349,000,000  was  borne  by  employers  and 
$665,000,000  by  employees  and  their  dependents. 

This  report,  also  stated  that  these  approximate  figures  are  act- 
ually short  of  the  amount,  as  they  do  not  include  other  items  of 
expense  incurred  by  workmen  and  not  paid  by  employers  or  insur- 
ance companies. 

Waste  Can  Be  Avoided. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  by  these  eminent  authorities  that  75  per 
cent,  of  this  loss  could  be  avoided. 

That  other  important  side  of  this  problem  dealing  with  the  con- 
ditions that  give  rise  to  occupational  disease  must  occupy  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  duties  of  the  factory  inspector.  The  economic 
loss  sustained  through  occupational  disease  cannot  be  adequately 
demonstrated  in  figures.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
occupational  diseases  should  be  understood  as  that  type  of  illness 
which  is  distinctly  due  to  employment. 

Disease  hazards  in  industry  may  not  always  be  as  clearly  defined 
as  those  hazards  responsible  for  industrial  accidents.  Dr.  Thomp- 
son reflects  accurately  on  the  relation  of  occupational  diseases  in 
industrial  injuries  when  he  says:  “A  man’s  hand  lies  u'pon  the 

work  bench,  cut  off  by  a revolving  saw — nothing  could  be  more 
definite  as  to  the  relationship  of  cause  and  effect.  He  recovers  from 
the  injury,  and  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  degree  of  his  incapacity 
for  future  work.  The  condition  is  self-limited  and  non-progressive. 
With  industrial  diseases,  on  the  other  hand,  many  complex  factors 
arise.  Is  the  mercurial  poisoning  of  which  he  is  the  victim  likely 
to  continue  its  destructive  effects  until  the  victim  dies,  or  is  he 
likely  to  recover  completely  upon  cessation  of  this  hazardous  work? 


Such  are  the  types  of  questions  which  constantly  arise  in  connection 
with  the  occupational  diseases  and  it  requires  for  more  experience 
and  judgment  to  solve  them  justly  and  accurately  than  it  does  to  de- 
termine the  nature  and  extent  of  the  great  majority  of  industrial 
accidents. 

Injuries  sustained  through  the  inhalation  of  metallic,  mineral  or 
organic  dusts  often  are  more  far-reaching  than  the  results  of 
traumatic  amputations.  The  progressive  inspector  who  fully  real- 
izes the  importance  of  his  mission,  will  sense  the  need  of  treating 
each  side  of  this  question  with  adequate  attention.  This  is  the 
task  that  confronts  the  factory  inspector  wherever  his  field  of  activ- 
ity may  be.  In  dealing  with  this  problem,  no  one  should  realize 
more  than  he,  that  being  a mere  agency  does  not  measure  upt  to 
his  responsibility.  Fie  must  be  more  than  an  agency  if  he  is  to  be 
successful  in  this  work,  he  must  be  an  active  influence. 

Before  the  era  of  workmen’s  compensation  acts,  the  use  of  the 
police  power  to  make  work  places  free  from  industrial  hazards  was 
exercised  through  statutes  general  in  their  character.  Compara- 
tively easy  was  the  task  to  have  belts  and  pulleys  adjacent  to 
passageways  or  work  places  of  operators  properly  safeguarded. 
Projecting  set  screws,  defective  couplings,  inrunning  gears  and 
sprocket  wheels,  evoked  no  discussion  as  to  the  application  of  legal 
requirements.  Guarding  machinery  at  the  point  of  operation,  how- 
ever, was  an  entirely  different  problem. 

On  this  subject  even  experts  might  disagree.  Such  a condition 
threatened  seriously  the  purpose  of  the  movement  to  make  industry 
safe  for  the  workman.  The  experience  of  years  in  the  enforcement 
of  general  statutory  'principles  proved  that  technical  experience  in 
the  processes  of  industry  was  as  essential  element  in  the  control  of 
factory  hazards. 

When  the  legislatures  of  the  industrial  states  authorized  the 
labor  departments  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  preventing 
of  injuries  to  workmen,  it  made  possible  the  providing  of  safeguards 
to  hazardous  conditions  .which  could  not  be  reached  by  general 
statutory  principles.  Standards  prepared  under  the  auspices  of 
employers  and  workmen,  and  usually  approved  by  the  highly  train- 
ed safety  engineer,  now  constitute  the  basis  of  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  by  labor  departments  for  the  safeguarding  of  human  life 
and  energy. 

The  removal  of  dusts,  gases,  fumes,  excessive  heat  and  other  im- 
purities from  factory  work-rooms  is  now  recognized  as  essential 
to  protect  the  health  of  employees. 

These  hazards  can  be  adequately  controlled  by  the  installation 
and  operation  of  efficient  mechanical  exhaust  systems.  The  need 
of  such  devices  in  'printing  shops,  brush  factories,  and  in  the  buffing. 
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grinding  and  plating  trades;  in  the  rubber  industry;  in  the  stereo- 
type and  electrotype  foundries ; and  other  industries  too  numerous 
to  mention  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  No  program  of  factory 
sanitation,  is  now  considered  adequate  or  complete  that  does  not 
include  clean,  pure  drinking  water,  provided  in  each  factory  work- 
room, and  washing  and  toilet  facilities  kept  in  a proper  and  sanitary 
condition  for  the  use  of  employees.  It  must  include  work-rooms  well 
ventilated  and  lighted,  and  suitable  lockers  maintained  in  establish- 
ments where  the  nature  of  the  employment  makes  necessary  com- 
plete change  of  clothing.  Good  health  is  often  the  only  asset  of  the 
workman  and  any  impairment  of  it  might  prove  as  important  as  the 
loss  of  a linger  by  contact  with  the  power  press,  or  loss  of  a limb 
with  all  of  its  serious  consequences.  Many  employers  realize  that 
virgorous  health  of  workmen  is  essential  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 

Efficiency  Lost. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  impairment  of  the  workman’s  health 
is  usually  followed  by  a loss  of  efficiency.  It  is  here  that  the  com- 
petent inspector  becomes  a valuable  asset  to  both  workman  and  em- 
ployer. He  must  be  able  to  point  out  the  type  of  exhaust  system 
necessary  to  dispose  of  fumes,  dusts,  and  gases  properly.  He  must 
be  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  ventilation  in  work-rooms  and 
well  qualified  to  advise  in  connection  with  general  and  local  lighting. 

Ordinary  factory  inspection  experience  is  not  sufficient  to  attain 
this  resiilt.  Intensive  training  in  the  examination  of  causes  under- 
lying industrial  accidents  and  occupational  disease  is  necessary  to 
properly  do  inspection  work.  It  provides  an  intimate  knowledge 
with  the  conditions  responsible  for  loss  of  human  life  and  energy. 

Advice  Given. 

Practical  advice  and  assistance  can  be  given  to  employers  and 
employees  from  inspectors  who  examine  the  facts  incidental  to  each 
accident  experience.  It  is  well  known  that  comparatively  few  acci- 
dents now  occur  on  unguarded  machinery.  In  1021  less  than  19  per 
cent,  of  the  tabulatable  accidents  occurring  in  the  industries  of 
Massachusetts  was  occasioned  by  contact  with  machinery  and  exceed- 
ingly  few  cases  in  this  group  being  traceable  to  unguarded  machines. 

Defective  factory  conditions,  falling  on  slippery  floors,  stumbling 
over  objects  in  passageways,  and  cleaning  machinery  while  in  mo- 
tion, are  potential  factors  in  the  causation  of  industrial  injuries. 
While  these  dangers  are  most  effectively  controlled  through  the 
means  of  frequent  factory  inspection,  the  investigation  of  accidents 
emphasizes  the  need  of  constant  vigilence  in  the  control  of  these 
factors, 
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This  statement  is  well  supported  by  the  Massachusetts  experience, 
From  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921  there  were  155,554  accident 
reports  filed  with  the  Department  of  Industrial  Accidents  in  that 
State.  Of  these,  55,313  were  tabulatable,  which  includes  death, 
permanent  total,  permanent  partial  and  temporary  total  disabilities. 
Death  resulted  in  296  of  these  cases,  six  involved  permanent  total 
disability,  while  1,  371  were  of  a permanent  partial  nature  and  51,640 
were  temporary  totals. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  10,557;  less  than 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  tabulatable  accidents  in 
Massachusetts,  happened  through  contact  with  machinery.  Reduc- 
tion of  the  accident  rate  in  otir  industrial  plants  ca»  only  be  ac- 
complished through  more  attention  to  the  causes  of  non-mechanical 
injuries.  The  factory  inspector  should  be  familiar  with  the  accident 
causation  in  each  industry  for  his  experience  becomes  a valuable 
asset  to  employers  in  maintaining  a high  degree  of  safety  in  their 
establishments. 

In  the  large  manufacturing  districts  of  Massachusetts,  this  rou- 
tine work  has  done  much  to  impart  vigor  to  the  work  of  safety 

committees.  Their  attendance  at  shop  meetings  and  safety  councils 
enables  the  contribution  of  valuable  assistance  from  a wide  field  of 
experience.  The  investigation  of  accidents  to  children  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  has  been  made  a leading  factor  of  this  work. 

It  is  proved  to  be  a strong  factor  in  preventing  exposure  of  the 

child  to  hazardous  work  and  is  useful  in  securing  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  certificate  law.  In  the  last  year  it  was  neces- 
sary fo  issue  seventy-six  or  .ers  to  employers  who  violated  the  statute 
relative  to  prohibitive  employment  for  minors,  and  prosecution  was 
necessary  in  thirty-five  cases  where  children  were  permitted  to  work 
on  dangerous  machinery. 

Many  of  these  violations  of  the  law  never  would  have  been  dis- 
covered were  it  not  for  the  policy  of  investigating  injury  to  child- 
ren. An  interesting  development  in  the  experience  required  by  this 
plan  is  the  opportunity  for  cooperation  with  directors  of  continua- 
tion schools  in  teaching  pupils  the  need  of  exercising  due  care  in 
industry. 

I am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  24,000  children 
between  ages  of  14  and  16  years  in  the  industrial  establishments  of 
Massachusetts  are  now  attending  forty-seven  continuation  schools 
where  the  law  provides  they  must  receive  instruction  at  least  four 
hours  a week.  In  the  large  industrial  centers  of  the  State  where 
these  schools  are  located,  children  come  for  instruction  from  the  work 
places  in  the  manufacturing  plants.  They  are  instructed  not  to 
play  on  or  around  elevators  or  in  proximity  to  hazardous  machinery 
of  any  type.  They  are  told  not  to  clean  or  oil  machinery  while  it 
is  in  motion  or  to  remove  guards  from  machinery  under  any  cir- 
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eumstances  or  to  fail  to  secure  first-aid  treatment  for  all  injurie* 
however  slight. 

Splendid  cooperation  has  been  received  from  some  of  the  directors 
of  these  schools  in  the  work  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  these 
principles.  It  is  the  practice  in  many  of  these  schools  to  ascertain 
the  type  of  work  the  child  is  engaged  in  and  if  it  is  found  to  be 
illegal  in  any  respect  action  is  taken  to  remove  the  violation.  In- 
spectors of  the  Department  have  been  active  in  addressing  pupils 
in  attendance  at  these  schools  and  advising  them  with  reference  to 
the  factory  hazards  in  their  locality.  Efforts  in  this  direction  are 
now  achieving  substantial  results. 

The  substantial  progress  made  in  reducing  accidents  to  miners 
is  due  to  the  joint  work  of  the  continuation  school  and  the  inspectors 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  of  Massachusetts.  From 
this  experience  inspectors  are  able  to  give  practical  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  employers  in  the  reduction  of  the  accidnet  rate.  It  enables 
danger  points  to  be  well  known  and  provides  a definite  program  for 
the  control  of  certain  factors  conducive  to  occupational  injury. 

Occupational  Diseases. 

Equally  productive  of  good  results  is  the  use  of  investigation  in 
the  case  af  occupational  diseases.  In  manufacturing  establishments 
where  toxic  substances  are  used,  serious  dangers  arise  from  un- 
controlled fumes,  gases,  and  dusts,  and  constitute  a menace  to  the 
health  of  the  employees.  Only  through  careful  investigation  of 
instances  where  employees  have  been  affected  by  these  hazards  can 
actual  results  be  achieved.  In  the  year  1921,  ninety -six  cases  of 
lead  poisoning  were  investigated  by  the  inspectors  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  forty-eight,  of  these  occurred  in  the  painting 
business  and  that  nearly  all  owed  their  origin  to  the  fact  that  work- 
men mixed  and  handled  lead  and  oil  or  inhaled  or  swallowed  the  dust 
of  old  paint  which  they  scraped  or  rubbed  down  with  sand  paper 
or  pumice. 

An  inspector  equipped  with  the  solid  experience  acquired  from 
close  contact  with  these  conditions  in  industry,  is  usually  well  able 
to  treat  with  problems  found  in  the  course  of  factory  inspection. 
It  is  impractical  to  formulate  a uniform  rule  for  making  inspections. 
There  is  such  a wide  range  in  size  and  cajpacity  between  establish- 
ments in  the  same  industry  that  such  a plan  is  impossible.  There 
are  also  many  different  classes  of  industries,  each  one  with  its  own 
specific  dangers.  Each  establishment  must  be  considered  separate- 
ly and  the  advice  given  necessarily  will  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  operations  and  number  of  employees  and  conditions  found 
in  the  plant.  Each  industry  has  its  own  traditions  and  peculiar 
hazards.  Every  inspection  must  be  done  with  this  point  in  view. 
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The  inspector  must  be  quick  to  preceive  the  good  and  bad  conditions 
existing.  Mechanical  dangers  cannot  engage  his  attention  exclu- 
sively. If  industry  were  combed  clear  of  machinery  hazards  we 
would  still  have  serious  industrial  accidents. 

Most  of  the  real  hazards  in  industry  now  arise  from  unsafe  prac- 
tices and  the  inspector  who  can  detect  careless  methods  and  suggest 
safer  ways  of  accomplishing  the  result  is  the  agency  we  must  look 
to  for  the  best  type  of  factory  inspection  work.  His  advice  may  be 
most  useful  when  it  is  quite  outside  the  scope  and  the  authority 
vested  by  the  police  power.  He  must  be  familiar  .with  safe  methods 
of  operation  in  plants  similar  to  the  one  he  is  required  to  inspect 
and  must  be  acquainted  thoroughly  with  standards  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  machinery. 

Contact  with  danger  points  in  industry  are  the  main  principles 
of  knowledge  in  his  training. 

In  a furniture  factory  he  learns  that  the  wood-working  machinery 
includes  the  dominant  machine  hazard.  In  the  metal  trades  the 
power  punch  press  is  an  important  factor  in  the  accident  frequency 
of  the  plant. 

In  the  foundries,  blast  furnaces  and  moveable  cranes,  and  the 
pouring  of  molten  metal  become  objects  of  his  attention. 

Calendar  rolls  in  the  rubber  industry  come  promptly  to  his  mind 
and  his  interest  may  quickly  afterward  be  centered  on  the  compound- 
ing room  where  litharge,  oxides  of  iron,  urotropin,  and  other  toxic 
substances  are  frequently  used. 

Danger  Points  Located. 

He  is  usually  skilled  in  the  location  of  work  places  where  danger 
lurks.  There  should  be  no  question  as  to  his  right  to  visit  industrial, 
establishments  for  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, inspectors  are  authorized  by  law  to  enter  all  buildings  and 
parts  thereof  used  for  industrial  purposes,  to  examine  the  hazards 
connected  with  the  machinery  and  processes  of  industry,  the  means 
of  escape  from  fire,  the  sanitary  provisions  for  employees  and  the 
lighting  and  means  of  ventilation.  Inspectors  are  also  empowered 
to  make  investigations  as  to  The  employment  of  women  and  minors, 
and  to  secure  compliance  with  all  other  provisions  of  the  law  dealing 
with  the  employment.  Any  person  who  hinders  or  delays  such  an 
inspector  or  officer  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  or  who  refuses 
to  admit  or  who  locks  out  any  inspector  from  a place  he  is  authorized 
to  enter,  or  refuses  to  give  the  information  which  is  required  for 
the  proper  enforcement  of  certain  sections  of  the  labor  laws,  is 
penalized  in  this  Commonwealth  by  a fine  of  not  less  than  $25.00  or 
more  than  $200,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  months 
or  both  such  fines  and  imprisonment.  Seldom  has  it  been  necessary 
to  invoke  the  penalty  provided  for  this  purpose. 
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The  first  objective  for  the  competent  inspector  is  to  get  in  touch 
at  once  with  that  official  in  the  plant  vested  with  authority  to  receive 
and  act  upon  his  recommendations.  Usually,  in  the  large  plants, 
someone  is  designated  to  accompany  the  inspector  in  the  examination 
of  plant  conditions.  It  may  be  the  employment  manager,  safety 
engineer  or  master  mechanic.  The  method  of  procedure  must  be 
governed  by  cii*cumstances  in  connection  with  the  plant. 

For  instance,  an  inspection  of  a textile  factory  would  not  be  the 
same  as  that  of  the  shoe  factory  or  a foundry  or  a machine  shop. 
While  many  statutes  of  a general  nature  relating  to  the  safety 
and  health  of  employees  would  apply  in  one  as  w,ell  as  the  other, 
there  are  some  laws  that  apply  only  in  certain  types  of  industrial 
establishments  and  would  have  no  application  in  others.  Inspection 
should  be  made  in  a systematic  manner,  going  through  the  various 
buildings  or  departments  of  an  establishment  in  the  regular  order. 
By  this  it  is  meant  that  advantages  are  gained  frequently  when  doing 
inspection  work  if  the  consecutive  processes  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  product  are  followed  consistently. 

Protection  to  Women  and  Minors. 

If  minors  are  employed  the  employment  and  educational  certificates 
on  file  should  be  carefully  examined.  Ip  the  examination  of  the 
employment  certificate  which  is  the  lawful  permission  for  a child 
between  14  and  10  years  of  age  to  be  employed,  the  inspector  should 
see  that  the  specific  nature  of  the  employment  is  stated  and  that  the 
child  is  not  employed  at  trades  prohibited  by  law  or  in  occupations 
forbidden  by  the  statutes,  or  in  proximity  to  hazardous  machinery. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  that  certificates  are  promptly 
returned  to  school  authorities  on  termination  of  the  employment. 
He  must  also  observe  if  a list  of  minors  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  is  posted  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  factory.  Where 
women  and  minors  are  employed,  he  must  note  if  a legal  time 
notice  is  posted  and  hours  of  labor  are  properly  inserted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutes,  and  that  women  and  minors  are  provided 
with  suitable  seats  if  required  by  law. 

In  general,  he  then  observes  conditions  relative  to  the  safeguarding 
of  machinery  and  belts ; the  condition  of  floors ; sees  that  exit  doors 
are  not  locked;  that  stairs  are  properly  handrailed;  if  proper  ventil- 
ation is  provided;  if  dusts,  gases  and  fumes,  which  are  injurious  to 
health,  are  removed  or  rendered  harmless  in  so  far  as  it  is  practical 
io  do  so.  He  must  note  'if  pure  drinking  water  is  provided  and 
if  his  inspection  is  in  a textile  factory  where  humidifying  systems 
are  in  use,  he  must  see  that  the  amount  of  moisture  does  not  exceed 
that  specified  by  law  and  that  pure  water  is  used  in  such  systems. 
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The  number,  construction  and  location  of  toilets  must  be  noted 
in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  are  provided  as  the  law  requires  and 
lie  must  assure  himself  that,  washing  facilities  are  provided  and 
maintained  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  De- 
partment. He  notes  if  positive  arrangements  are  provided  on  each 
floor  at  a convenient  point  within  the  room  in  which  machinery  is 
located  whereby  either  the  entire  power  supply  on  that  floor  may  be 
cut  off  as  a whole  or  the  one  more  lines  of  shafting  used  in  driving 
countershafts  over  machines  or  connected  directly  to  machines  may 
be  cut  off  independently.  Types  of  emergency  stopping  devices, 
such  as  friction  clutches,  motor  stops,  or  engine  stops  must  meet 
with  his  approval.  The  construction  and  materials  for  guards  are 
carefully  examined.  They  must  be  suitable  in  connection  with  belts 
and  pulleys  so  that  spokes  will  be  guarded  and  that  section  of  pully 
receiving  belt  will  be  adequately  covered  to  prevent  anyone  being 
caught  between  belt  and  pully.  Set  screws  on  revolving  parts  in- 
running gears  and  sprocket  wheels,  couplings  and  collars,  dead  ends 
of  shafting,  and  all  the  well  known  mechanical  dangers  are  carefully 
noted.  Those  other  factory  hazards  so  often  prolific'  in  causing 
industrial  injury  in  which  are  included  defective  stairs,  obstructed 
passageways,  and  failure  to  provide  railings  occupy  a prominent  place 
in  his  inspection. 

Orders  and  Compliances 

If  the  i”  ’ustry  is  one  in  which  special  rules  and  regulations  have 
been  adopted  for  the  safeguarding  of  workers  against  dangers  exist- 
ing therein,  great  care  must  be  exercised  that  the  danger  points 
are  noted  thoroughly  and  correctly.  In  the  briefest  outline  the 
functions  of  the  industrial  inspector  are  herewith  described.  No 
reference  is  made  to  boiler,  or  elevator,  or  building  inspection  as  the 
program  provides  for  separate  discussion  of  these  topics.  The  usual 
procedure  is  for  Departments  of  Labor  and  Industry  to  issue  orders 
upon  requisitions  from  the  inspector,  requiring  proprietors  of  estab- 
lishments to  comply  with  provisions  of  the  law. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  practical  problems  of  factory  inspection 
and  that  is  the  accurate  timing  of  compliance  visits.  Unless  great 
care  is  exercised  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty  the  waste  of  much 
time  and  effort  is  inevitable. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  time  necessary  for  complying  with  statutory 
requirements  varies  considerably.  Construction  work  for  the  instal- 
lation of  toilets  and  washing  facilities  in  large  mills  may  require 
several  months. 

Good  judgment  in  timing  reinspection  visits  under  such  circum- 
stances may  result  in  saving  time  for  valuable  service  in  hazardous 
work  shops.  The  inspector  who  deals  with  this  problem  effectively 
extends  his  activity  into  a larger  area  of  the  industrial  field,  and 
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is  of  greater  service  to  a Department  than  one  who  occasionally  un 
covers  spectacular  brilliancy  in  some  particular  instance,  and  then 
willingly  follows  ordinary  routine  without  special  attention,  it  is 
here  that  the  efficiency  of  the  inspector’s  work  is  tested.  The  growth 
of  the  movement  to  conserve  health  and  safety  in  industry  is  measured 
very  largely  by  the  amount  of  inspection  work  done.  In  the  last  two 
years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  problem  in  Massachusetts. 
During  the  year  1920,  33,  925  visits  in  this  connection  were  made 
resulting  in  the  issuance  of  19,073  orders.  The  total  number  .of 
compliances  in  the  same  period  was  22,  365.  The  record  of  compli- 
ances exceeded  the  number  of  orders  issued  because  of  the  numerous 
orders  outstanding  from  the  previous  twelve  months.  For  the  year 
ending  November  30,  1921,  34,5S9  inspections  were  made;  22,574 
orders  issued  and  21,000  orders  complied  with.  The  total  number 
of  outstanding  orders  at  the  close  of  business  on  November  30,  1921, 
was  1,574. 

If  substantial  progress  is  to  be  made,  the  constantly  changing 
operations  in  industry  must  be  met  with  application  of  rules  and 
regulations  to  prevent  hazards  to  health  and.  energy.  With  the 
number  of  inspectors  in  each  industrial  state  below  the  minimum  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  duties  imposed  by  law,  it  is  clear  that  fore- 
sight, judgment  and  good  direction  must  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problem  of  saving  time  in  connection  with  complinace  visits.  Fixed 
rules  to  be  applied  mechanically  will  not  result  in  success.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  use  made  of  each  visit  by  the  inspector.  If 
genuine  difficulties  exist,  indicating  that  extension  of  time  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  compliance  with  a given  order,  a good  under- 
standing as  to  the  approximate  period  of  time  necessary  should  be 
agreed  upon.  Difficulties  in  this  connection  will  be  surely  experi- 
enced unless  the  authorized  representive  is  consulted.  Too  much 
time  is  often  wasted  in  dealing  with  subordinates  who  are  not 
familiar  either  with  the  requirements  or  purposes  of  the  law.  This 
situation  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  large  corporations. 

It  is  in  this  side  of  the  work  that  tact,  ability  and  judgment  must 
be  exercised  by  the  inspector  if  successful  results  are  to  be  accom- 
plished. The  modern  system  of  factory  inspection  depends  very 
largely  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  done  at  this  point. 
Proper  handling  of  negotiations  in  this  connection  often  removes 
the  ordinary  objection  of  legal  interference  in  business  details  and 
management.  Cooperation  from  employers  in  complying  readily  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  accidents  and 
loss  of  health  will  be  measured  very  largely  by  the  progress  made 
in  this  direction.  The  constant  aim  of  authorities  vested  with  powers 
of  factory  inspection  should  be  to  cultivate  this  policy  if  lasting 
results  are  to  be  achieved. 
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When  this  treatment  fails  to  bring  compliance  to  the  legal  require- 
ments of  the  statute,  then  porsecution  must  take  place. 

We  now  come  to  a feature  of  the  work  that  deserves  the  besl 
thought  and  consideration.  'Where  the  requirements  of  the  law  are 
willfully  resisted  there  is  seldom  any  treatment  more  efficatious 
than  prompt  application  of  the  penalty  through  court  action.  The 
attitude  of  some  individuals  in  this  connection,  however,  does  not 
justify  the  use  of  obtrusive  methods  in  exercising  authority  dele- 
gated by  the  statute  to  an  inspector.  Neither  should  it  diminish 
regard  for  the  right  of  private  citizens  in  the  slightest  degree.  The 
doctrine  of  punishment  should  be  evoked  only  in  the  case  of  those 
who  defy  obedience  to  the  law.  The  ordinary  employer  is  not 
in  this' class.  His  usual  attitude  is  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  statutes.  The  individual  is  found,  however,  in  every  industrial 
state  whose  selfish  greed  subordinates  human  health  and  energy  to 
the  acquisition  of  personal  wealth.  Commercialism  of  this  type  is 
not  a good  asset  for  any  community.  It  breeds  discord  and  promotes 
strife  between  workmen  and  employer.  The  penalties  provided  for 
violation  of  the  law  dealing  with  industrial  health  and  safety  should 
fall  swiftly  and  heavily  upon  offenders  of  this  type.  The  competent 
inspector  will  always  remember  that  it  is  his  Department  that  is  in 
action  when  he  is  in  the  field.  Upon  him  ultimately  rests  the  respons- 
ibility of  success  or  failure.  If  he  .would  make  his  work  in  a plant 
durable  he  will  endeavor  to  secure,  as  a means  of  making  permanent 
the  duty  of  maintaining  safe  work  places  in  the  -establishment,  the 
support  of  the  employer  and  employees  in  the  organization  of  a move- 
ment for  the  prevention  of  industrial  injury.  Where  these  factors 
are  joined  together  and  a determined  effort  made  to  reduce  occupa- 
tional accidents,  improvement  is  inevitable.  The  inspector  who  can 
point  to  plants  organized  on  these  lines  has  rendered  the  highest 
type  of  service  to  industry.  He  has  done  even  more. 

He  has  instituted  an  enterprise  the  dividends  of  which  are  the 
prevention  of  human  suffering,  the  saving  of  human  life,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  home  and  family. 


Fatalities  in  Pennsylvania  Increase. 

In  spite  of  the  suspension  of  mine  operations  fatal  accidents  are 
increasing.  On  August  first,  967  fatal  accident  reports  were  received. 
The  six  months  up  to  July  1,  showed  SIT  fatalities  while  for  the  entire 
year  in  1921,  there  were  1571  fatalities.  During  July  124  fatal  ac- 
cidents were  reported.  34  in  the  mines,  68  industries  and  22  in  public 
service.  Allegheny  county  had  five  more  fatalities  than  Philadelphia 
with  29  in  the  former  and  24  in  the  latter. 
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INSPECTION  BUREAU  FINDS  NEED  FOR 
MORE  SAFETY  WORK 


An  alarming  increase  in  the  percentage  of  accidents  charged  to 
carelessness,  indicating  the  need  of  more  intensive  educational  work 
among  the  employes,  is  shown  in  the  report  of  the  Bnreau  of  Inspec- 
tion for  1921. 

Carelessness  was  responsible  for  76.SS  per  cent,  of  the  accidents 
investigated  last  year.  Although  industrial  accidents  decreased  some 
30  per  cent,  the  report  indicates  this  is  probably  due  to  general  de- 
pression in  industrial  circles,  and  many  shut-downs  in  plants  where 
the  risk  factor  is  high. 

Commenting  on  the  need  for  an  intensive  campaign  for  safety  in 
industrial  establishments,  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection 
states  “To  properly  carry  on  this  work,  a good  and  efficient  safety 
organization  is  the  first  essential,  with  the  backing  of  the  plant 
management,  so  that  disciplinary  measures  may  be  enforced  when 
safety  rules  are  broken. 

“The  table  of  accidents  due  to  mechanical  causes,  lack  of  guards 
and  the  like  is  decreasing.  The  classification  ‘Accidents  not  Pre- 
ventable,’ covers  such  accidents  asare  due  to  an  inherent  hazard  in 
an  industry  for  which,  to  date,  no  satisfactory  safeguard  lias  been 
found,  or  which  is  simply  a hazard  that  cannot  be  avoided.  These 
hazards  are  gradually  being  reduced,  and  in  time  they  will  have  been 
reduced  to  a minimum. 

“On  the  whole  the  subject  of  accident  prevention  is  receiving  much 
careful  thought  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  who 
realize  that  the  loss  ensuing  from  accidents  cannot  be  measured 
simply  by  the  amount  of  compensation  payments,  but  that  the  loss 
of  production  due  to  the  new  man's  training  is  also  to  be  figured  in 
together  with  the  additional  hazard  attendant  upon  the  inexperience 
of  the  new  man.  This  is  known  generally  as  the  ‘new  man  hazard.’  ” 

“Under  the  heading  ‘Fatal  Accidents,’  we  find  that  the  number  of 
accidents  due  to  ‘Carelessness’  is  less  than  the  figure  for  Non-Fatal 
Accidents,  ie:  45.498  per  cent.  In  this  class  also  the  number  of  fatal 
accidents  from  machinery  unguarded  increases  to  14.80  per  cent., 
and  the  mimber  of  accidents  due  to  non-preventable  causes  rises  to 
30.225  per  cent.  This  last  figure  includes  accidents  occurring  away 
from  the  plant,  over  which  the  employer’s  control  is  very  limited, 
and  also  those  accidents  due  to  the  inherent  risk  factor  of  the  in- 
dustry.” 


INDUSTRIAL  REHABILITATION  AND  ITS 
RELATION  TO  SAFETY  IN  INDUSTRY 

By  S.  S.  Riddle. 

Safety,  in  industrial  parlance,  is  generally  accepted  as  meaning 
the  condition  which  results  after  ail  accident  and  health  hazards 
have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  removed  from  workers  in  industry. 

Rehabilitation,  in  its  industrial  significance  and  in  its  legislative 
definition  in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  rendering  of  a physically  handi- 
capped person  fit  to  engage  in  a remunerative  occupation. 

It  would  seem,  on  first  consideration,  that  rehabilitation  as  above 
defined  has  little  relation  to  safety  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  deals 
with  victims  of  safety’s  failures. 

Objection  may  be  raised  to  the  statement  that  rehabilitation  deals 
with  safety’s  failures.  Even  with  installation  of  all  possible  mechan- 
ical safeguards  and  widest  education  of  the  workers  toward  safety, 
it  is  contended  that  there  will  still  be  a certain  percentage  of  dis- 
abling accidents,  the  victims  of  which  could  ultimately  be  benefited 
by  a rehabilitation  organization,  functioning  in  cooperation  with 
industry. 

Safety  is  defined  in  Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary  as, 
“exemption  from  hurt,  injury,  or  loss.” 

Value  of  Safety. 

Safety  in  industry  is  today  just  as  vital  to  the  employer,  the  in- 
dustrial establishment,  industry  as  a whole,  and  the  community  as 
it  is  to  the  worker,  the  family  of  the  worker,  and  the  mass  of  workers. 

The  common  ground  on  which  all  these  elements  meet  is  economic. 

Industrial  establishments  operate  for  profit,  for  economic  benefit, 
vitally  affected  by  quantity,  quality,  and  continuity  of  production 
and  by  competitive  markets. 

Workers  labor  for  a wage,  for  livelihood  for  themselves  and  de- 
pendents, for  economic  benefit ; and  are  vitally  affected  by  quantity, 
quality,  and  continuity  of  employment  and  by  competitive  labor 
markets. 

Disabling  injuries  to  workers  interrupt,  not  only  the  continuity 
of  earnings  of  the  workers,  but  also  interrupt  the  continuity  of  pro- 
duction by  industrial  establishments. 

Workmen’s  compensation,  in  most  instances,  intervenes  to  relieve, 
in  a measure,  the  lack  of  continuity  of  wages  for  workers,  and  simi- 


larly  imposes  a charge  upon  industry,  which  is  distributed  within  the 
cost  of  production,  and  both  the  worker  and  industry  suffer  economi- 
cally by  accidents  which  cause  disabling  injuries.  Safety  in  industry 
is  aimed  to  eliminate  such  proper  economic  penalties  which  are,  of 
course,  borne  ultimately  by  the  whole  community. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  permanently  disabled  workers  after  the 
legally  stipulated  time  periods  for  workmen’s  compensation  pay- 
ments have  elapsed? 

Is  it  safety  for  industry,  safety  for  the  workers,  safety  for  the 
community  as  a whole,  if  such  permanently  disabled  workers  remain 
in  dangerous  idleness,  dependent  upon  relatives  or  charity?  Is  it 
not  adhering  more  rigidly  to  the  broader  definition  of  safety, — ex- 
emption from  loss, — for  such  handicapped  worker  to  be  guided  into 
and  placed  suitably  at  self  supporting  employment  where  such  work- 
er may  be  economically  independent,  no  longer  a drain  on  the  re- 
sources of  relatives  or  the  charitable  agencies  of  the  community? 
Is  it  not  more  within  the  scope  of  safety  for  such  worker  by  his  or 
her  efforts  in  suitable  employment  to  be  increasing  industrial  produc- 
tion, relieving,  perhaps  in  a small  degree,  man  power  shortage, 
diminishing  labor  turnover,  and  reducing  unrest? 

Safety  is  exemption  from  hurt,  injury  or  loss ; it  applies  indis- 
criminately to  industry,  the  worker,  and  the  community,  and  in  its 
broadest  sense,  includes  the  restoring  of  a disabled  worker  as  a 
oroducing  unit  of  society. 

Rehabilitation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Rehabilitation,  even  in  its  legislative  definition,  of  rendering  per- 
sons disabled  fit  to  engage  in  remunerative  occupations,  is  not  a new 
activity.  Social,  religious,  medical,  and  philanthropic  agencies  have 
for  years,  in  individual  cases,  been  accomplishing  rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation  as  a national  and  state  activity  is,  however,  com 
parativelv  new.  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  state  to  establish  a 
rehabilitation  agency  and  at  the  same  time  appropriate  adequate 
funds  for  a start  of  the  work.  That  action  was  taken  by  the  1910 
legislature.  Since  that  time  the  Federal  Congress  has  appropriated 
federal  aid  to  states  engaged  in  rehabilitation,  and  approximately 
thirty-five  states  today  have  state  agencies  actively  engaged  in  re- 
turning disabled  workers  to  suitable  industrial  tasks. 

The  rehabilitation  agency  in  Pennsylvania  was  created  as  a bureau 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  it  is  returning  to 
suitable  employment  approximately  400  disabled  workers  a year. 
In  numbers  of  these  cases,  varying  periods  of  training  intervened 
between  convalescence  from  the  injury  and  final  placement  in  suit- 
able tasks.  In  numbers  of  cases,  artificial  appliances  necessary  to 
return  to  work  were  provided.  In  everv  case  the  services  of  the 
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.Rehabilitation  Bureau  had  to  be  carried  directly  to  the  home  of  the 
worker,  and  usually  in  such  home  community,  training,  if  necessary, 
provided  and  suitable  employment  for  the  disabled  person  obtained. 
The  task  of  carrying  the  services  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  to 
the  homes  of  disabled  workers  may  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated 
that  such  cases  are  registered  in  every  one  of  the  sixty-seven  counties 
of  the  state,  scattered  over  the  45,000  square  miles  of  area  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  among  a population  of  8,000,000  people. 

Operating  as  Sales  Organization. 

The  Rehabilitation  Bureau  has  been  operated,  so  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible, as  a productive  sales  organization, — selling  the  basic  principles 
of  rehabilitation  and  safety  to  employe  and  employer  alike,  and 
showing  economic  results  for  the  money  expended. 

If,  for  example,  it  be  assumed  that  the  400  disabled  persons  re- 
turned in  a year  to  suitable  remunerative  employment,  would  not 
otherwise  have  returned  to  employment,  a measure  of  the  productive 
usefulness  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  in  straight  financial 
terms  may  be  gauged.  If,  on  an  average,  each  of  those  400  persons 
earns  in  wages  $1,000  a year,  the  industrial  production  represented 
by  annual  payroll  of  $4000,000  is  created.  But,  for  the  sake  of 
argument,  let  the  $400,000  he  cut  in  half  to  provide  for  varying  con- 
tingencies; the  annual  production  return  to  the  state  still  may  be 
considered  as  that  represented  by  a $200,000  .payroll. 

Further,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  Bureau’s  work  is  cumula- 
tive. The  work  done  in  one  year  carries  through  succeeding  years, 
and  in  the  next  year,  likewise  through  succeeding  years,  with  the 
creation  of  wealth  in  mathematical  progression. 

If  the  $200,000  in  wages  earned  annually  by  disabled  workers,  re- 
turned to  employment  by  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  in  one  year, 
continues  over  a period  of  only  ten  succeeding  years  the  total  future 
potential  wealth  created  is  that  represented  by  a $2,000,000  payroll, 
on  an  annual  investment  by  the  state,  at  present,  of  approximately 
$50,000  with  federal  funds  matching  in  less  total  amount  a portion 
of  the  state’s  appropriation. 

Even  further,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  above  figures  merely  con- 
sider the  possible  future  industrial  production  of  handicapped  work- 
ers returned  to  suitable  employment.  The  figures  do  not  consider 
the  coincident  elimination  of  the  economic  drain  upon  relatives  or 
charities  if  such  disabled  persons  were  not  returned  to  employment, 
but  should  remain  non-producing  consumers. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  present  only  mass  statistics.  The  in- 
dividual application  of  rehabilitation  varies  among  the  mass  of 
disabled  workers  as  individual  characteristics  in  any  mass  vary, 
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Disabled  workers,  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation, 
represent  a cross  section  of  human  nature.  Rehabilitation  in  any 
individual  case  is  only  as  successful  as  the  individual, — within  his 
physical,  educational,  and  intelligence  limits, — desires  such  rehabili- 
tation to  be  successful  and  cooperates  to  that  end.  The  experience 
of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  with  almost  3000  cases  of  disabled 
individuals,  indicates  that  the  scheme  is  not  merely  plausible,  but  is 
workable,  and  in  future  years  will  have  an  increasingly  vital  effect 
upon  social,  as  well  as  industrial  conditions  within  the  United  States, 
and  be  an  important  factor  in  the  conservation  of  our  human  nation- 
al resources. 

Rehabilitation  is  not  Charity. 

Rehabilitation  is  not  charity.  Legislative  restrictions  require  that 
the  activities  of  rehabilitation  agencies  be  centered  only  upon  those 
disabled  persons  who  can  be  rendered  fit  to  engage  in  remunerative 
occupations.  Many  disabled  (persons  may  be  so  seriously  afflicted 
as  to  make  it  physically  impossible  for  them  ever  to  enter  a remun- 
erative occupation.  Humanitarian  impulses  demand  that  such  per- 
sons be  given  every  care  and  attention  that  public  or  private  philan- 
thropic agencies  can  bestow,  but  it  is  obvious  that  a rehabilitation 
agency  may  not  go  beyond  its  legal  limitations  and  enter  the  field 
which  is  purely  one  of  relief  without  possibility  of  persons,  receiving 
such  relief,  returning  to  industrial  activities. 

Numbers  of  far-seeing  employers  throughout  the  state  are  coop- 
erating actively  with  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  for  the  mutual  bene- 
fit of  their  disabled  employes  and  the  industries.  Similarly  are  or- 
ganizations of  employes,  employers, — public  and  private,  social  and 
religious  agencies, — cooperating  with  the  Bureau. 

Tp  review  in  detail  the  remarkable  accomplishments  of  disabled 
persons  registered  with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  would  fill  a 
large  volume.  Even  though  the  work  of  the  Bureau  has  been  in  prog- 
ress less  than  three  years,  some  of  the  achievements  of  the  disabled 
persons  are  startling.  Numbers  of  maimed  workers  are  successfully 
pursuing  courses  in  universities  and  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Others  are  in  training  in  schools  of  less  academic  grade.  Many  have 
completed  training  and  have  returned  to  suitable  jobs.  Some  of  the 
tasks  for  which  disabled  workers  have  been  or  are  being  trained 
are  accountant,  automobile  mechanic,  baker,  barber,  bookkeeper, 
clerk,  card  writer  and  engrosser,  carpet  weaver,  draftsman,  elec- 
trician, embalmer  and  funeral  director,  insurance,  mine  fire  boss, 
motion  picture  machine  operator,  piano  tuner,  salesman,  shoe  re- 
pairer, stenographer,  teacher,  telegrapher, — commercial  and  wire- 
less,— traffic  manager,  welder  and  brazer,  and  many  other  individual 
tasks  in  industry. 
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Rehabilitation  has  the  same  economic  basis  as  has  safety.  When 
economic  ills,  created  by  whatever  mishap,  are  relieved  and  finally 
eliminated  the  difficulties  that  appeal  to  humanitarian  impulses  are 
usually  overcome.  Consequently,  rehabilitation  is  closely  related  to 
safety  and  operates  with  the  ultimate  aim  of  exempting  industrial 
workers,  industry  and  society  from  physical  and  financial  hurt, 
injury  or  loss. 


The  Industrial  Safety  Exhibit  which  has  been  suggested  by  Com- 
missioner Connelley  to  be  a part  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  to  be  held 
in  Philadelphia  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  it  is  now  to  be 
considered  by  one  of  the  committees  nicharge  of  the  organization 
of  the  exposition.  Col.  Franklin  D’Olier,  President  of  the  Centen- 
nial Association,  has  taken  an  interest  in  the  proposal  and  has  in- 
formed the  commissioner  that  it  will  come  up  for  action  shortly. 
The  idea  of  Commissioner  Connelley  is  to  establish  an  international 
safety  and  welfare  exhibit  in  connection  with  the  Philadelphia  Fair 
which  might  later  become  a permanent  museum  of  safety  and  safety 
appliances. 


The  necessity  for  curtailing  expenditures  in  the  state  government 
will  be  felt  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  receiving  bulletins  and 
reports  of  the  various  departments.  Although  the  axe  has  not  fallen 
as  yet  on  the  monthly  bulletins  of  this  department,  a number  of  im- 
portant reports  which  were  scheduled  for  this  year  under  Volume  IX 
series  will  not  be  published.  This  includes  Number  4,  of  this  series, 
which  is  the  statistical  report  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Bu- 
reau for  1921.  The  report  for  1920  has  been  prepared,  however  and 
will  be  issued  shortly  as  Number  3,  Volume  IX. 


Fortunately,  it  was  possible  to  have  published  one  of  the  most 
valuable  reports  ever  compiled  by  this  department  and  this  publica- 
tion is  now  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Industrial  Relations  Conference  held  in  Harrisburg  in  October 
1921.  Tbe  papers  presented  at  this  meeting  have  been  assembled  as 
a record  of  the  proceedings  and  as  a reference  work  for  close  stu- 
dents of  industrial  problems.  Every  phase  of  industrial  relations 
was  considered  at  this  conference  and  the  public  is  indeed  fortunate 
to  be  able  to  get  bold  of  such  a work,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  printed  in  spite  of  handicaps. 
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SAFETY  NOTES 


Commissioner  Connelley  is  cooperating  with  the  American  Railway 
Association  in  their  Careful  Crossing  Campaign  this  summer.  He 
has  sent  a letter  to  industrial  establishments  urging  employes  to  be 
extremely  cautious  in  crossing  tracks.  He  cites  eight  points  to 
remember  in  avoiding  accidents. 


Out  of  120  fatal  accidents  to  workers  which  did  not  warrant  special 
investigation  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  this  year,  52 
were  found  to  represent  deaths  from  trains,  automobiles  and  other 
vehicles  on  the  highway.  In  other  words,  half  the  accidents  occuring 
away  from  the  plant  were  highway  accidents. 


The  champions  of  safety  regulations  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
other  states  are  watching  with  interest  the  result  of  the  application 
of  the  educational  movie  code  after  September  1,  when  it  becomes 
effective.  The  regulations  govern  exhibitions  of  motion  pictures 
in  schools,  churches  and  auditoriums.  They  were  adopted  by  the 
State  Industrial  Board  after  months  of  public  discussion.  If 
machines  are  used  without  the  accustomed  fire-proof  booth,  “safety” 
or  acetate-cellulose  film  is  required.  If  the  “regular”  nitro-collulose 
film  is  used  the  booth  must  likewise  be  employed. 


The  Bureau  of  Inspection  has  been  requested  by  Commissioner 
Connelley  to  launch  a drive  for  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  revised 
scaffolds  code,  adopted  recently  by  the  Industrial  Board.  Statistics 
in  the  department  files  show  that  many  accidents  result  from  viola- 
tions of  this  code.  The  violations  are  most  common  in  connection  with 
small  construction  and  repair  jobs.  Employers  -and  employes  are 
urged  to  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  scaffold  accidents. 
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Recommendation  from  safety  interests  throughout  the  state  that 
(here  is  a need  for  a code  on  window  cleaning  due  to  the  prevalence 
of  accidents  among  window  cleaning  workers,  has  induced  the  Indus- 
trial Board  to  consider  the  drafting  of  such  a set  of  regulations. 
They  will  be  ready  for  public  hearings  in  the  fall. 


The  code  on  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles  which  was  prepared 
by  the  Dyers  Association  at  the  behest  of  the  State  covers  completely 
the  guarding  of  machinery  used  in  this  branch  of  the  textile  industry. 
It  is  the  first  step  toward  completing  a textile  code,  long  felt  to 
be  a necessity  in  Pennsylvania.  The  code  is  incomplete,  it  has  been 
found,  and  will  be  supplemented  by  rules  on  ventilation  of  dye 
establishments  and  dye  poisoning.  The  other  branches  of  the  textile 
industry  have  yet  to  be  regulated  by  code. 


The  proposed  code  on  safety  organizations  in  industrial  establish- 
ments given  elsewhere  in  these  pages  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  for  criticism.  It  will 
be  submitted  to  hearings  after  the  September  meeting  of  the  Board 
when  the  recommendations  of  the  safety  engineers  can  be  discussed. 


Two  important  construction  projects  now  under  way  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  affected  by  the  most  recent  safety  -standard  of  the  In- 
dustrial Board,  the  code  on  tunnelling  and  work  in  compressed  air. 
The  regulations  are  to  be  enforced  in  the  Allegheny  county  tunnel, 
now  under  construction,  and  the  Delaware  River  Bridge.  These  are 
the 'principal  operations  to  come  under  the  code. 

The  tunneling  code  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  adopted  by 
the  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  although  somewhat  different 
in  its  arrangement  and  application.  It  consists  of  sixty  rules 
divided  into  two  parts — tunnel  construction  and  work  in  compressed 
air— the  latter  section  being  subdivided  into  sections  covering  tunnels 
and  caissons. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

COMMISSIONER  C.  B.  CONNELLEY,  Chairman. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  SEMPLE,  JAMES  C.  CRONIN, 
OTTO  T.  MALLERY.  HARRY  A NYE, 

FRED.  J.  HARTMAN,  Secretary. 


BUREAU  REPORTS. 

Commissioner  Connelley  lias  made  a significant  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  coordination  of  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  by  requesting  that  reports  of  current  activities  be  made  to 
the  Industrial  Board. 

Monthly  reports  in  writing  are  to  be  submitted  monthly  with  the 
September  meeting  of  the  Board,  and  starting  in  October  reports  are 
to  be  made  quarterly  by  the  various  bureau  chiefs,  who  will  appear 
in  person  at  the  request  of  the  commissioner. 

In  this  way  a coherent  system  of  activities  may  be  worked  out. 
the  board  members  can  be  informed  more  directly  of  the  conditions 
warranting  their  attention,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  avoid  compli- 
cations which  oftentimes  lead  to  misunderstanding. 

The  members  of  the  board  at  the  July  meeting  were  unanimously 
of  the  opinion  that  reports  were  of  vital  importance  if  the  board  and 
the  department  are  to  function  smoothly.  The  idea  was  suggested 
by  the  bureau  reports  in  this  publication,  and  in  order  to  secure  first 
hand  information  it  was  decided  that  reports  should  be  made  direct 
to  the  board. 


Plans  for  complete  service  to  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  are 
being  worked  out.  The  service  is  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Harry  A.  Nye,  member  of  the  Board  representing  the  employers. 

The  gathering  of  statistics  and  information  relative  to  foreign 
trade  opportunities  for  Pennsylvania  products  is  one  of  tlie  sug- 
gestions to  be  considered.  Letters  will  be  sent  to  all  employers 
of  the  state  shortly  to  advise  them  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Nye 
as  the  representative  of  their  interests  and  seeking  suggestions  for 
cooperative  results. 


Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  woman  member  of  the  board  was  present  at 
the  last  meeting  in  Harrisburg.  She  has  been  on  leave  of  absence 
in  China  and  the  Orient,  where  she  has  been  studying  industrial  con- 
ditions. She  gave  an  enlightening  report  of  her  activities. 


Criticism  received  at  the  two  public  hearings — one  at  Reading 
and  the  other  at  Philadelphia — on  the  tentative  draft  of  the  textile 
code  for  application  in  the  dyeing  and  finishing  of  textiles,  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Board.  It  will  be  submitted  to  a committee 
of  the  d!yers  and  after  full  consideration  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Board  for  adoption. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  code  is  that  it  was  formulated  by 
the  dyers  themselves  and  submitted  to  the  Industrial  Board  with 
the  request  that  it  be  adopted  as  a sefety  standard  regulating  their 
own  industry. 


The  chief  criticism  presented  at  public  hearings  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  on  the  lighting  code  was  that  minimum  intensities  are 
not  given  for  some  of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  state 
and  that  the  minimum  intensities  that  are  given  are  not  high 
enough.  The  criticism  is  being  compiled  and  will  be  presented  to  a 
special  committee  shortly  for  consideration. 


Quarterly  examinations  for  persons  desiring  certificates  of  compe- 
tency as  boiler  and  elevator  inspectors  will  be  held  at  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  headquarters,  Harrisburg,  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember G,  for  applicants  for  boiler  certificates ; and  Thursday,  Sep- 
tember 7,  for  elevator  license  applicants.  The  examinations  are 
scheduled  for  9 A.  M. 


SCHEDULE  OF  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS. 

FINAL  REVISION  OF  ELEVATOR  CODE. 

Tuesday,  September  19,  1922,  10:30  A.  M.  (Daylight  Saving 
Time)  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

FINAL  REVISION  OF  CRANE  CODE. 

Thursday,  September  21,  1922,  10:30  A.  M.  (Daylight  Saving 
Time)  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

FINAL  REVISION  OF  TEXTILE  (DYEING  AND  FINISHING) 
CODE. 

Tuesday,  September  26,  1922,  10:30  A.  M.  (Daylight  Saving 
Time)  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia.. 

REVISION  OF  LIGHTING  CODE. 

Thursday,  September  2S,  1922,  10:30  A.  M.  (Daylight  Saving 
Time)  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

HARRY  A.  MACKEY,  Chairman. 

PAUL  HOUCK  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY,  Commissioner. 

LEE  SOLOMON,  Secretary. 


DECISION  ON  DISFIGUREMENT. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  has  placed  facial  disfigure- 
ment in  the  indemnity  class  where  either  the  maximum  of  compensa- 
tion is  to  be  awarded,  or  no  compensation  is  to  be  granted. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  compensation  has  been  fixed  at  a rate  com- 
mensurate with  the  degree  of  disfigurement. 

The  maximum  compensation  for  facial  disfigurement,  according  to 
the  most  recent  amendment  to  the  Compensation  Act,  is  GO  per  cent, 
of  wages  for  150  weeks. 

Hereafter,  if  a man  claims  compensation  for  facial  disfigurement, 
he  must  prove  that  the  disfigurement  is  severe  enough  to  warrant 
full  compensation. 

The  ruling  handed  down  by  Chairman  Mackey  of  the  Compensation 
Board,  recognizes  facial  disfigurement  “in  the  same  category  as  the 
loss  of  members  with  compensation  to  be  awarded  as  indemnity.” 
In  other  words,  such  disfigurement  is  classed  with  loss  of  a hand  or 
an  eye,  which  may  not  necessarily  prevent  the  man  from  returning  to 
work,  but  which  would,  nevertheless,  be  a loss  that  could  not  be 
repaid  entirely. 

“The  Legislature  had  in  mind”  the  opinion  reads:  “the  fact  that  a 
man  who  in  his  employment  suffers  a facial  disfigurement  will  bear 
the  scars  with  him  for  life,  suffering  humiliation,  and  perhaps  becom- 
ing so  repulsive  that  employment  will  be  difficult  to  secure.  This 
disfigurement  which  we  have  described  in  this  case  will  be  perman- 
ent. The  young  man  is  barely  entering  the  threshold  of  life’s  activ- 
ities. He  sustained  a damage  that  will  follow  him  for  life.  He  is 
entitled  to  full  compensation,  as  provided  by  this  Act.” 

The  case  was  an  appeal  by  John  J.  Simon,  of  1G40  North  62nd 
Street,  Philadelphia,  against  the  Maryland  Battery  Service  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  from  the  order  of  Referee  Bosler  of  Compensation 
District  Number  1.  ' 


Finding  that  Thomas  Ulsh,  Liverpool  constable,  killed  nearly  a 
year  ago  in  attempting  to  serve  a warrant  for  chicken  stealing  in  the 
Turkey  Valley  District  of  Juniata  County,  was  a police  officer  and, 
therefore  an  employe  of  the  borough  and  entitled  to  compensation, 
the  Pennsylvania  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  has  decided  to 
grant  Muriel  M.  Ulsh,  his  widow,  full  compensation  for  his  death. 

The  decision  of  the  Board  reverses  the  disallowance  of  Referee 
Chester  W.' Cummings  and  awards  Mrs.  Ulsh  and  her  children,  Janet 
and  Martha,  compensation  amounting  to  $5,287.91.  The  first  pay- 
ment starts  with  September  12,  1921  and  ends  June  13,  1927,  a 
period  of  300  weeks  at  the  rate  of  00  'per  cent,  of  Ulsh’s  earnings. 
Payments  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  between  June  13, 
1927  and  September  29,  1935  are  to  be  made  to  the  guardian  of  the 
minor  children. 

It  was  somewhat  difficult,  according  to  the  findings  in  the  case  to 
determine  the  average  weekly  wage  of  Ulsh  because  of  his  various 
duties.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  addition  to  being  the 
police  officer  of  the  borough,  high  constable,  supervisor,  and  health 
officer.  He  also  did  draying  work  for  the  borough.  His  total  earn- 
ings were  established  at  $990.10  and  liis  compensation  was  figured 
from  this  amount. 

The  opiiron,  written  bv  Commissioner  Paul  W.  Houck,  states,  “It 
cannot  be  disputed  that  the  decedent  was  an  employe  of  the  borough, 
performing  a duty,  enjoined  upon  him  by  the  borough,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  to  be  paid  for  this  particular  service  is  im- 
material”. 


Threshermen  Must  Insure. 

Wholesale  violations  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  law  by  thresh- 
ermen who  work  on  a contract  basis  have  led  to  a concerted  drive 
throughout  the  entire  state.  Letters  to  more  than  15,000  threshers, 
employing  labor,  have  been  sent  out  and  they  are  being  followed  up 
in  the  various  farming  districts  where  the  violations  are  more  notic- 
a.ble.  Charles  M.  Pugh,  of  the  Compensation  Bureau  is  making  a 
personal  canvas  to  explain  the  law  where  it  is  misunderstood  and 
where  cause  is  shown  prosecutions  are  started.  After  notice  is 
given,  violators  are  liable  to  a line  of  $1  a day  for  each  employe  not 
insured.  The  large  number  of  violators  among  threshers  is  due,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  impression  that  compensation  does  not  apply  to  any 
kind  of  farm  work.  In  threshing  the  only  place  the  act  does  not 
apply  is  where  it  is  done  on  the  proprietors  own  premises. 
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WILLIAM  H.  HORNER,  Director. 


TOTAL  DISABILITIES  MOUNT  IN  SIX  MONTHS  REPORT. 

Reports  for  tlie  first  six  months  of  1022,  reveal  an  increase  in 
permanent  disability  cases  resulting  from  loss  of  members,  although 
there  was  not  as  much  compensation  involved,  an  alarming  increase 
is  shown  in  the  cases  where  both  eyes,  both  hands,  both  arms,  both 
feet,  and  both  legs  have  been  lost  through  industrial  accidents. 

There  were  292  agreements  and  awards  in  permanent  disability 
cases  for  which  §440,305  was  incurred  compared  with  §1,005,414  in 
compensation  and  653  cases  in  1921. 

However,  there  have  been  8 cases  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1922  where  both  eyes  have  been  lost,  2 cases  where  both  hands  have 
been  lost,  1 where  both  arms  were  lost, — the  first  in  the  history  of 
compensation  in  Pennsylvania, — -3  cases  where  both  feet  were  lost, 
and  2 where  both  legs  were  lost. 

The  following  table  shows  comparisons  for  the  first  six  months 
with  the  entire  year  of  1921  and  the  total  for  the  past  6 years  to 
January  1,  1922,  where  both  members  were  lost: 

Both  Eyes.  Both  Hands.  Both  Arms.  Both  Feet.  Both  Legs 

1922  (six  mos. ) 8 2 13  2 

1921  17  2 0 1 2 

1916-21  85  7 0 9 12 

The  six  months’  report  combined  with  the  report  since  the  Act  be- 
came effective  shows  agreements  and  awards  were  made  in  419.120 
cases,  incurring  a compensation  liability  on  the  part  of  the  employ- 
ers, or  insurance  carriers  of  §64.822,309.  Of  this  amount  §36,416,691 
has  been  paid,  leaving  an  outstanding  liability  on  July  1,  1922  of 
§28,405,618.  Of  the  419,120  agreements  and  awards  13,319  cover 
fatal  cases,  providing  for  a total  payment  of  §34,805,648,  or  an 
average  of  §2,613  per  case.  Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements  and 
awards  §10,750,879  has  been  pa:d,  deaving  a balance  to  be  paid  in 
fatal  cases  of  §24,054,769.  Agreements  and  awards  were  made  in 
7,244  permanent  disability  cases,  incurring  a compensation  liability 
for  this  class  of  injury  amounting  to  §11,493,919  or  au  average  of 
§1,5S7.  Of  this  amount  §7,143,070  has  been  paid,  making  the  out- 
standing liability  §4,350,849. 
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BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 

JOHN  H.  WALKER,  Chief. 


Accident  investigations  by  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  1922,  reveal  that  S3  per  cent,  were  preventable, 
and  that  49.5  were  due  to  carelessness. 

Out  of  320  fatal  accidents  reported  from  the  industries  for  investi- 
gation, 120  were  of  a nature  that  did  not  warrant  special  inquiry. 
Fifty-two  of  them  represented  deaths  from  'trains,  automobiles  and 
other  vehicles  away  from  the  plant.  Fifteen  fatalities  are  still  in  the 
course  of  investigation. 

The  complete  report  for  the  six  months  from  January  1,  to  July  1, 
is  given  as  follows: 


Employes  killed  from  unguarded  moving  machinery,  9 

Employes  killed  on  machinery  previously  guarded  but  with  guards  removed,  . . 1 

Employes  killed  while  cleaning,  oiling  or  adjusting  machinery  in  motion,  ....  3 

Employes  killed  while  working  with  defective  equipment 6 

Employes  killed  from  lack  of  proper  safeguards  (handrails,  etc.),  27 

Employes  killed  through  unsafe  practices  (piling  material,  etc.),  5 

Employes  killed  on  elevators,  

through  carelessness, 4 

from  sub-standard  condi- 
tions,   5 

standard-not  preventable,  ..  2....  11 

Employes  meeting  death  because  First  Aid, 

was  not  provided,  1 

was  not  accepted,  ........  6 

was  not  followed  by  proper 

medical  attention,  ....  4. . . . 11 

Employed  killed  through  carelessness  of, 


fellow  employe 10 

foreman,  5 

company’  6....  95 

Employes  killed  by  causes  not  preventable, 32 


200 

Not  investigated,  107 

In  course  of  investigation,  15 

Total 320 

Employes  killed  by  wearing  gloves  or  loose  clothing,  6 

Employes  killed  by  explosion  of,  

powder 4 

boilers,  1 

gasoline,  1....  6 

Employes  killed  by  trains,  automobiles,  etc.  on  the  highway  away  from  plant,  52 

Instructions  issued  to  prevent  recurrence  of  similar  accidents,  07 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  unguarded  machinery,  5.00 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  cleaning,  oiling  or  adjusting  machinery,  . . 1.50 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  defective  equipment 3.00 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  lack  of  proper  safeguards,  13.50 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  unsafe  practices,  2 50 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  unguarded  elevators,  2.50 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  lack  of  first  aid,  improper  med.  attention,  5 50 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness,  49.50 

Percentage  of  accidents  not  preventable 17.00 

Percentage  of  accidents  that  may  be  classed  as  preventable 83.00 
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EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

ROBERT  J.  PETERS,  Director. 


EMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS  AFFECTED  BY  STRIKES 

AND  SHORTAGES. 


There  are  more  than  300,000  men  involved  in  strikes  in  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  present  time. 

The  coal  strike  has  involved  266,608  which  is  30,000  less  than  on 
done  1,  when  the  maximum  number  of  miners  were  found  to  be 
voluntarily  unemployed. 

Excluding  Altoona,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  and  Philadelphia,  where  con- 
ditions are  uncertain,  the  number  reported  out  on  account  of  the 
railroad  strike  is  10,  363. 

Machinists,  moulders  and  freight  handlers  on  strike  in  the  Scranton 
district  number  2,500. 


Each  of  the  twelve  state  employment  offices  on  August  first,  re- 
ported shortages  in  agricultural  and  building  workers,  and  most  of 
them  reported  near  shortages,  in  common  labor,  domestic  help,  metal 
workers,  and  other  classes,  but  there  still  seems  to  be  a large  supply 
of  clerical,  professional  and  technical  help,  and  some  classes  of 
skilled  workers.  Unemployment  has  been  reduced  to  approximately 
100,000  who  are  willing  to  work. 


Jacob  Lightner,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Licensed  Agents,  is  con- 
ducting a vigorous  campaign  throughout  the  state  against  agents 
who  do  not  comply  with  the  law.  Prosecutions  were  instituted  in 
Pittsburgh  recently  against  agents  who  solicit  labor  on  the  streets. 
This  Division  also  proceeds  against  agents  who  misrepresented  em- 
ployment conditions  or  who  operate  to  defraud  innocent  people, 
and  also  who  act  without  license  from  the  state. 
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ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  SAFETY? 


If  you  are  you  have  an  opportunity  now  to  join  the  newly  organiz- 
ed Pennsylvania  Society  of  Safety  Engineers. 

Read  the  Minutes  of  their  last  meeting  in  this  issue  of  “Labor  and 
Industry,”  and  if  these  problems  concern  3m  u JOIN  by  detaching  the 
application  blank  below  and  tilling  in  with  your  name  and  address 
etc. 


If  you  are  a SAFETY  MAN  you  should  belong  to  this  Society. 

HERE  IS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  BEHIND  A WORTHY 
MOVEMENT. 


PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY  OF  SAFETY  ENGINEERS 


Membership  Application  Blank 


Date 192 

I hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Safety  Engineers,  and  enclose  remittance  of  One  (1)  Dollar 
for  first  annual  dues.  1 agree  to  abide  by  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  of  the  Society. 

(Signed) 

Title Company 

Business  Address  

Residence  

(Underline  address  to  which  mail  should  be  sent) 

Indorsed  by Approved 192 

(Employing-  company) 

per 

(Name  and  title) 

Address  applications  to  the  Secretary,  care  of  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg;  Penna. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES. 


HARRISBURG  : 

Keystone  Building Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

Industrial  Board. 

Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

Bureau  of  Inspection. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 

Meals  Building, 

(Third  & North  Sts.),.  ..  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Engineering 
Masonic  Temple, 

~ (Third  & State  Sts.),.  . . Bureau  of  Employment. 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 


PHILADELPHIA All  offices  of  Department,  including  headquarters  of 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  in  Manhattan 
Building.  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  except  Bu- 
reau of  Employment,  and  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
which  is  located  at  1519-1521  Arch  Street,  Women’s 
Division  Bureau  of  Employment.  18th  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  and  Compensation  Board  North  Ameri- 
can Building. 


PITTSBURGH, All  offices  of  Department,  including  Compensation,’ 

Inspection,  and  Rehabilitation,  Fulton  Building. 
Employment  offices  are  located  at  Ross  and 
Diamond  Streets,  and  519  Wylie  Ave. 

SCRANTON, All  offices  of  Department,  including  headquarters  of 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  in  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  except  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment which  is  located  at  120  Adams  Avenue,  Sec- 
ond Floor. 

ALTOONA,... All  offices  of  Department,  including  Compensation, 

Employment  and  Rehabilitation  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  Employment  Office. 

1 ’OTTSVILLE Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 

reau of  Rehabilitation,  Ulmer  Building. 

LANCASTER, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  625- 

627  Woolworth  Building.  Office  of  Supervising  In- 
spector, 621-623  Woolworth  Building. 

WILLIAMSPORT Offices  of  Workmen's  Compensation  Referee,  311-312 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Offices  of  Bureau 
of  Employment,  38  West  Willow  Street.  Bureau 
of  Inspection,  341  Pine  Street. 

KANE, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  Kane 

Savings  and  Trust  Building. 

ERIE, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  109  West  Ninth 

Street. 

JOHNSTOWN Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  219  Market  Street, 

Second  Floor. 

McKEESPORT, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  120  Fifth  Avenue,. 

MEADVILLE Offices  of  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Room  10,  Masonic 

Building. 

DUBOIS, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 

reau of  Rehabilitation,  McDonald  Building,  248 

West  Long  Avenue. 

WILKES-BARRE, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Referee  and  Bu- 

reau of  Rehabilitation,  Coal  Exchange  Building, 
Sixth  Floor. 

NEW  KENSINGTON, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  859-861  Fourth 

Avenue. 

READING . .Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment.  108  N.  Fifth  St., 
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The  effectiveness  of  concerted  action  in  times  of  crisis  has  been  fit- 
tingly demonstrated  in  Pennsylvania  by  the  relief  of  unemployment 
during  the  past  year  and  a In  if  shown  in  the  above  chart.  The  curve 
indicates  the  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  involuntarily  unem- 
ployed during  1921  up  to  January  1,  1922  'When  the  peak  was  reached. 
Persistent  effort  to  find  work  for  the  men  and  women  thrown  into 
enforced  idleness,  brought  steady  relief  during  the  first,  three  months 
of  1922.  From  April  1922  until  the  present  a sharp  decline  in  un- 
employment has  continued  unabated..  Unemployment  in  Pennsyl- 
vania was  therefore  most  marked  during  the  year  from  April  1,  1921 
to  April  1,  1922.  No  small  part  of  the  credit  for  this  performance  in 
checking  unemployment  belongs  to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  for  stimulating  'interest  m 
this  all-important  problem,  but  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  self-sacrifice  of  employers,  the  interest  of  munici- 
palities in  stimulating  public  works  and.  the  general  attitude  of 
service  and  cooperation . 
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State  Cooperation  With  Employer  and  Employe  and  Need  for 
Better  Laws  Sketched  by  the  Commissioner. 

By  Dr.  C.  B.  Connelley 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  Industrial  Legislation  is  to  make  in- 
dustry better  and  safer  for  the  employe  as  well  as  the  employer. 
Vicious  selfish  interests  must  have  uo  place  in  the  enactment  nor  in 
the  enforcement  of  labor  laws.  For  we  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  industry  is  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  social  service  and  to 
cripple  industry  by  unfair  legislation  is  not  only  to  affect  industry 
itself,  but  the  community  and  even  our  very  civilization. 

It  is  imperative,!  therefore,!  that  industry  be  J safe  guarded.  It 
should  be  safe-guarded  for  the  sake  of  industry  itself.  Industry  is 
more  than  a means  to  make  a living,  it  is  a large  part  of  life.  We 
have  been  slow  at  arriving  at  this  conclusion  with  the  result  that  in- 
dustry has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  a socializing  agency  as  have 
the  sciences,  the  arts,  education,  law  and  religion. 
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For  one  tiling  industry  lias  not  been  considered  quite  as  respectable 
as  the  others.  We  have  thought  of  industry,  as  we  do  of  the  servant 
in  the  household,  indispensable  of  course,  but  not  the  equal  of  the 
rest  of  the  family.  When  “learned  Science”  comes  stalking  in,  in- 
dustry is  expected  to  salaam  and  act  as  the  porter  at  the  door.  When 
“the  Arts,  the  daughter  of  the  gods”  appear,  Industry  must  remain 
behind  the  scenes  and  sift  the  scenery.  When  “bright-faced  educa- 
tion” enters,  then  industry  may  wjait  on  the  table  and  eat  of  the 
crumbs.  When  “sombre,  dignified  law”  comes,  then  industry  may 
bring  him  his  books  and  gown  and  from  the  distance  look  on  him  with 
wonder  and  amazement.  When  “ befrocked  religion”  is  present,  In- 
dustry might  take  the  day  off  and  permit  a member  of  the  family  to 
do  the  serving.  Happily  this  relationship  is  gradually  being  re-ad 
justed  and  Industry  is  being  elevated  to  the  place  to  which  it  belongs 
as  one  of  the  family.  It  is  largely  to  the  credit  of  organized  labor 
that  this  recognition  has  been  accorded  industry.  And  it  is  only  fair 
to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  most  progressive  labor  legislation 
that  we  have  on  our  statute  books  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  tire- 
less efforts  of  the  organized  forces  of  labor. 

Safeguarding  Industry. 

But  industry  will  only  make  proper  progress  in  so  far  as  science, 
art,  education,  law  and  religion  are  applied  to  it  in  a spirit  of  co- 
operative goodwill.  The  experience  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry,  of  which  more  will  be  said,  is  evidence  of  how  law  may 
serve  and  safeguard  Industry.  When  science,  art,  education  and 
religion  contribute  as  much — and  the  start  along  all  these  lines  has 
been  made — then  one  must  admit  that  the  real  greatness  of  Industry 
is  still  in  the  future. 

Industry  must  be  safeguarded  for  the  sake  of  the  community. 
The*  success  or  failure  of  any  community  is  due  to  its  industries. 
Pennsylvania  is  the  keystone  State  of  the  Union  primarily  because  of 
the  number,  variety  and  greatness  of  its  industries.  The  Common- 
wealth has  been  aptly  called  “The  Industrial  Titan  of  America”.  It 
forges  the  heaviest  castings  civilization  has  ever  undertaken  to  make 
and  the  most  delicate  micrometers  that  science  demands”.  It  fabri- 
cates tremendous  testing  machines  that  squeeze  metals  “to  the  tune  of 
millions  of  pounds  and  makes  watches  whose  balance  wheels  measure 
time  down  to  the  one  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a second”. 

Some  one  has  observed  “That  Pennsylvania  bridges  span  most  of 
the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and  that  Pennsylvania  locomotives  run  over 
Pennsylvania  rails  in  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  alike,  across  Artie 
wastes  and  through  tropical  jungles,  through  the  heart  of  civilization 
and  on  the  border  of  savage-land.  The  clatter  of  the  pig  iron  of 
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Pennsylvania  is  heard  throughout  the  world,  along  with  the  squeal 
of  the  edible  porker  of  Illinois”.  The  1,614,099  employes  that  labor 
and  manage  the  work  in  its  vast  building,  manufacturing  and  trans- 
portation industries  are  the  real  backbone  of  the  greatness  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Anything  that  does  not  serve  the  best  interest  of  our  in- 
dustries robs  us  not  only  of  the  wealth  which  as  citizens  we  hold  in 
common — expressed  in  terms  of  employment  and  the  fruits  thereof  in 
peace  and  happiness,  but  deprives  this  Commonwealth  of  being  of 
greatest  service  to  its  sister  states  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

Industry  must  be  safeguarded  for  the  sake  of  civilization.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  upon  this  as  the  achievement  of  in- 
dustry in  the  world  war  is  an  open  book  to  all  that  wotild  read. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  wars  and  rumors  of  war  within  in- 
dustry itself  are  the  most  serious  menace  to  our  civilization.  There 
is  no  use  of  shouting  “Peace,  Peace  where  there  is  no  peace”.  The 
greatest  service  that  can  be  rendered  Industry  so  that  she  can  serve 
civilization  is  to  work  towards  removing  the  causes  of  industrial  wars. 

Industry  has  four  partners — the  employe,  the  employer  (the  active 
producers),  the  governments  (the  legal  advisor)  and  the  public  (the 
consumer  of  the  product),  each  of  which  can  contribute  towards  safe- 
guarding Industry.  The  work  of  the  government  or  the  state,  in  this 
field  is  making  definite  progress.  This  can  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  brief  review  of  the  activities  of  the  State  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry. 

Review  of  Department  Activities. 

The.  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  consists  of  something  over 
400  employes  classified  into  the  (1)  Industrial  Board,  (2)  The  Work- 
men’s Compensation  Board,  and  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Com- 
pensation, (3)  The  Bureau  of  Inspection,  (4)  The  Division  of  Hygiene 
and  Engineering,  (5)  The  Bureau  of  Employment,  (6)  The  Bureau 
of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  and  (7)  The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 
The  function  of  the  Department  is  to  enforce  the  labor  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Industrial  Board  is,  in  a sense,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Department.  It  consists  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department,  as 
chairman,  and  four  (4)  additional  members,  representing  employers, 
employes,  women  and  the  public.  It  is  the  ideal  form  of  organization 
for  handling  problems  pertaining  to  industry.  To  carry  on  the  work 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  classify  its  activities  as  follows: 
(1)  Safety,  (2)  Women  and  Children  in  Industries,  (3)  Industrial 
Relations  and  (4)  Industrial  Surveys,  Health  and  Sanitation,  In- 
dustrial Education.  A few  concrete  illustrations  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  work  of  the  board. 
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In  1917  and  again  in  1921  the  attention  of  the  Board  was  called  to 
the  numerous  violations  of  the  Fire  and  Panic  Act  in  so  far  as  the 
showing  of  motion  pictures  was  concerned  for  educational  and  enter- 
tainment purposes  outside  of  the  regular  motion  picture  theatres. 
There  is  a separate  motion  picture  law  governing  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions and  a Safety  Standard  governing  the  operation  and  handling  of 
motion  picture  apparatus.  But  this  was  a new  problem  because  of  the 
sudden  influx  of  portable  motion  picture  machines,  using  for  the 
most  part  the  ordinary  incandescent  bulb.  Alert  to  the  possible 
danger,  a committee  was  formed  on  which  were  represented  the 
various  interests  concerned  and  a tentative  set  of  rules  were  drafted. 
In  the  course  of  a year  six  committee  meetings,  nine  public  hearings 
were  held,  attended  by  over  300  people  and  others  were  reached 
by  correspondence  and  through  the  colurns  of  the  departmental  pub- 
lications, the  newspapers  and  some  magazines.  It  is  estimated  from 
the  petitions,  telegrams  and  resolutions  that  are  received  that  about 
a quarter  million  people  were  directly  interested.  The  problem  was 
a difficult  one  because  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  the  welfare  worker 
needed  the  motion  picture  in  their  work  and  could  see  little  fairness 
in  our  interfering  with  educational  and  welfare  work  in  the  Church, 
the  School  and  the  community  house.  The  manufacturers  of  motion 
picture  machines  and  the  makers  of  films  had  their  interest  to  pro- 
tect. The  fire  insurance  underwriters  held  a firm  whip  hand  over  the 
Board  by  reason  of  fire  hazard.  In  May  1922  regulations  were  finally 
agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  effective  September  1.  1922. 

Safety  Standards. 

This  procedure  in  drafting  safety  regulations  is  typical  of  the 
work  that  has  been  necessary  in  formulating  the  thirty-six  Safety 
Standards  or  Codes  of  Safety  rules  which  are  now  in  effect  covering 
that  many  industries  or  occupations.  Pennsylvania  has  been  the 
pioneer  in  this  kind  of  safety  activity.  It  also  leads,  through  its  In- 
dustrial Board,  in  the  matter  of  approving  safety  and  sanitary  ap- 
pliances for  use  in  Industry.  Over  three  hundred  and  fifty  such 
devices  have  been  approved  in  the  last  five  years. 

At  one  of  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Board  a letter  of  protest  was 
read,  coming  from  a representative  of  organized  labor,  complaining 
against  clothing  manufacturers  sending  their  goods  into  homes  to  be 
made  up  into  clothes  under  conditions  that  were  far  from  ideal.  A 
number  of  concrete  examples  were  cited.  This  started  an  investiga- 
tion covering  several  months  and  finally  resulted  in  adoption  of  a set 
of  Industrial  Home  Work  regulations,  which  will  also  become  effective 
on  September  1st  of  this  year. 
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Tlae  actual  rulings  are  far  from  the  purpose  of  the  original  request, 
hut  represent  an  honest  effort  to  regulate  one  of  the  most  difficult 
matters — the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  industrial  work 
carried  into  their  homes.  The  work  of  the  Board  in  behalf  of  women 
and  the  child  in  industry  may  be  summarized  by  stating  that  twenty- 
six  rules  have  been  set  forth  supplementing  the  Woman’s  Labor  Lawr, 
based  on  hundreds  of  cases,  involving  numerous  investigations  and 
the  assembling  of  much  expert  opinion  and  advice;  there  are  thirty- 
eight  such  rulings  pertaining  to  minors  in  industry. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Board,  the  average  calendar  of 
business  contains  no  less  than  50  to  60  cases  dealing  specifically  with 
some  problem  in  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Over  a thousand  Safety  Standards  are  distributed  a month 
upon  request.  As  a Board  of  Appeals,  as  well  as  maker  of  rules  to 
regulate  industry  the  Board  has  served  well  in  relieving  the  hard- 
ships that  sometimes  result  from  the  laws  enacted  by  the  legislature 
and  intended  for  general  application. 

The  Bureau  of  Inspection  and  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and 
Engineering  are  the  field  workers  of  the  department.  The  former 
consists  of  over  100  inspectors  and  supervisors  and  the  latter  consists 
of  experts  on  problems  of  engineering  and  health. 

Special  investigations  are  made  by  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and 
Engineering  of  conditions  in  factories  that  are  unhealthful.  This 
Division  likewise  studies  conditions  looking  toward  improvement  of 
the  hygiene  in  industrial  establishments.  Wherever  there  is  prev- 
alence of  disease  particularly  affecting  workers,  this  condition  is 
looked  into. 

The  Bureau  of  Inspection  is  the  enforcing  arm  of  the  Department 
by  reason  of  its  close  contact  in  the  field  with  every  industrial  estab- 
lishment. A system  of  inspection  has  been  evolved  which  is  a great 
improvement  over  former  systems.  It  is  called  the  block  system 
because  it  divides  the  state  into  blocks.  There  are  from  ten  to  thirty 
blocks  in  each  district  and  from  two  to  25  districts  in  each  of  the 
six  sections  into  which  the  state  is  divided.  This  system  has  been 
in  force  since  February,  1921.  During  the  year  109,000  inspections 
were  made,  approximately  20,000  more  than  were  made  the  previous 
year. 

The  work  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  and  its  operat- 
ing agency,  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation,  is  the  story  of 
the  progress  of  Compensation  for  industrial  accidents  that  gives  one 
a new  faith  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  within  industry.  To  quote 
facts  and  figures  is  a cold  method  to  chronicle  the  achievements  of 
this  phase  of  governmental  service,  but  this  must  suffice  for  the  oc- 
casion : — 
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i rke  Bureau  of  Woikmen’s  Compensation  executes  agreements  wheu 
accidents  are  reported  between  employer  and  employe ; and  in  case  of 
dispute,  the  Compensation  Board  is  called  upon  to  render  a decision. 
There  are  10  referees  throughout  the  State,  acting  upon  cases  in 
dispute.  Appeals  from  referees’  decisions  can  be  taken  to  the  Com- 
pensation Board  for  settlement. 

There  have  been  423,805  agreements  executed  since  the  compensa- 
tion act  became  effective  in  1010.  Approximately  $65,000,000  have 
been  incurred  to  cover  this  compensation  liability.  An  average  of 
$2,613  is  the  award  in  each  fatal  accident  case.  There  have  been 
13,421  fatalities  for  which  compensation  has  been  paid.  These  figures 
are  based  on  the  August  first  report  of  the  Compensation  Bureau. 
About  97  j»er  cent,  of  the  compensation  cases  in  Pennsylvania  are 
settled  by  agreement,  while  only  3 per  cent,  have  been  referred  to  the 
Compensation  Board  for  settlemen  by  that  body.  This  shows  the  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  accept  compensation. 

The  State  Bureau  of  Employment  consists  of  12  free  employment 
offices  in  11  different  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  cooperates 
also  with  the  Federal  Employment  service.  Its  service  to  industry  in 
supplying  workers  to  all  the  industries  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
finding  work  for  those  that  are  willing  to  work  amounts  to  contact 
with  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life.  During  the 
period  of  depression  in  1921,  which  extended  into  the  early  months 
of  1922,  the  Bureau  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  for  resourcefulness  in 
assisting  to  find  jobs  for  the  employes.  In  1920  there  were  about  two 
openings  for  every  applicant  who  applied  for  a job ; there  being  310,943 
applications  to  meet  the  557,882  orders  for  labor  filed  by  employers. 
In  1921.  525,222  applications  were  received,  or  about  5 applicants  for 
every  job.  The  Bureau  was  able  to  fill  87  per  cent,  of  the  orders  fijed 
in  the  offices  and  .889  !per  cent,  of  the  applicants  referred  to  jobs 
were  accepted  and  placed  on  the  pay  roll. 

Of  special  interest  at  this  time  of  industrial  crisis  is  the  service 
that  the  State  may  offer  in  the  matter  of  Arbitration  and  Mediation  of 
Industrial  disputes.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  State 
legislature  has  at  various  times  provided  three  seperate  methods  for 
the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  capital  and  labor. 

(1)  The  Voluntary  Trade  Tribunal  Act  of  1883,  which  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a voluntary  tribunal  of  the  courts  to  settle 
and  adjust  disputes  arising  in  certain  industries  between  employers 
and  employes,  upon  petition  of  certain  persons  interested. 

(2)  The  Compulsory  Arbitration  Act  of  1833,  which  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a board  of  Arbitration  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
disputes  arising  between  employers  and  employes  in  all  industries. 

(3)  The  Act  of  1913  creating  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry a Bureau  of  Mediation,  section  18  of  the  Act  providing:  “"When 
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ever  a difference  arises  between  an  employer  and  his  employees,  which 
cannot  be  readily  adjusted,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  shall  proceed 
promptly  to  the  locality  thereof,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect 
an  amicable  settlement  of  the  controversary.  If  such  settlement  can- 
not be  effected,  the  dispute  may  be  arbitrated  by  a board  composed  of 
one  person  selected  by  the  employer  and  one  person  selected  by  the 
employee,  and  a third  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  representatives  of 
the  employer  and  employees.  Further  provision  is  also  made  for  the 
selection  of  the  third  person  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employer  and  employees  to  agree.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  submission  of  the  differences  to  such  board.” 

Arbitration  Laws  Ineffective. 

The  Acts  of  1SS3  and  1893  have  both  been  held  as  unconstitutional 
by  certain  courts,  but  have  never  been  specifically  repealed  and  re- 
main as  dead  letters  on  our  statute  books.  The  Act  of  1913  is  being 
enforced  by  the  Department  with  some,  degree  of  success. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau,  last  year  was  our  worst 
strike  year  with  1210  strikes  reported.  In  1920  there  were  555  and  in 
1919  only  484.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1922  there  were  some  236 
strikes  in  11  different  industries,  the  clothing  industry  leading  with 
114,  strikes,  involving  3,824  persons,  the  building  industry  with  35 
strikes,  second  involving  3,143  persons  and  the  metal  industry  third, 
with  11  strikes,  involving  1,281.  These  figures  of  course  do  not  in- 
clude the  three  major  labor  suspensions  in  Pennsylvania,  involving 
transportation,  mine  operations,  and  printing.  The  Bureau  has  offer- 
ed its  service  in  all  three  of  these. 

Need  for  Correction. 

The  limitations;  of  the  act  towards  really  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
industrial  disputes  and  towards  bringing  into  operation  the  forces 
that  will  remove  the  causes  for  the  disputes  are  too  glaring  to  point 
out.  The  fact  is-  the  cause  of  peace  in  industry  would  be  greatly 
advanced  if  it  were  possible  to  create  within  the  State  a repre- 
sentative industrial  commission,  of  which  the  State,  through  its  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry  would  be  a member,  as  well  as  the 
other  three  partners  in  industry— the  employe,  the  employer  and  the 
public. 

If  disputes,  before  coming  to  the  breaking  point,  could  be  brought 
before  such  a body,  many  a strike  or  lockout  would  lie  prevented. 
And  where  a strike  or  lockout  resulted  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
such  a body,  the  information  would  be  at  hand  to  use  as  a guide  to  the 
state  in  giving  protection  to  those  who  are  really  in  the  right  and  to 

serve  as  the  source  of  information  towards  lining  up  opinion  for  the 
right. 
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There  is  no  use  of  agitating  radical  “no  strike”  or  “no  lockout” 
legislation,  when  the  causes  for  strikes  and  lockouts  exist.  But  there 
is  no  reason  to  sit  idly  by  and  see  industry  suffer  as  well  as  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it  and  those  whom  it  serves  by  what  almost  amounts  to 
a hands-off  policy.  It  reminds  one  of  the  famous  story  of  the  leaking 
roof.  It  was  raining  and  the  shiftless  tenant  had  just  moved  his 
chair  a few  feet  so  that  the  water  from  the  leak  in  the  roof  would  not 
drip  on  him. 

“Why  don’t  you  fix  that  roof?”  asked  a stranger  who  dropped  in. 

“Well,”  drawled  the  tenant,  “when  its  raining  you  can’t  fix  the  roof, 
and  when  its  dry  you  don’t  need  to  fix  it.” 

The  youngest  bureau  of  the  Department  in  point  of  years  is  the 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation.  This  is  the  last  word  in  the  workings  of 
industrial  safety  in  the  field  of  government  service.  All  the  legisla- 
tion based  on  service  to  industry  has  not  been  made,  but  it  is  certain 
that  no  bit  of  legislation  will  ever  exceed  the  genuine  human  touch 
in  restoring  the  cripples  of  industry  back  to  careers  of  real  useful- 
ness. ITkis  bureau  since  its  creation  in  1919  has  offered  its  service  to 
2,739  cases,  and  to  date  has  actually  assisted  in  restoring  back  to  em- 
ployment 989  workers.  The  following  typical  case  illustrates  the 
kind  of  service  offered: — 

An  Italian  boy  lost  his  left  arm  by  an  industrial  accident  in  1920 
when  15  years  of  age.  When  his  case  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Bureau  it  was  discovered  that  this  boy  had  been  virtu- 
ally the  sole  support  of  his  widowed  mother  and  three  smaller  brothers 
and  sisters.  Suitable  employment  was  found  for  him*  but  it  was  very 
evident  that  he  should  return  to  school  for  further  elementary  educa- 
tion. Conditions  of  poverty  in  the  home  made  it  necessary  for  a rep- 
resentative of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  to  get  in  touch  with  public 
and  private  charitable  organizations  to  bring  adequate  relief  to  the 
family.  Arrangements  were  made  to  return  the  youth'  to  public  school 
with  the  former  employer,  co-operating  with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilita- 
tion, who  joined  in  contributing  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  boy 
while  he  attended  school.  Finally  breaking  under  worriment  the 
mother  of  the  boy  became  violently  insane.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  have  a guardian  appointed  for  the  disabled  boy  and  provide  for 
the  younger  children.  After  considerable  action  by  the  representative 
of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  a guardian  was  appointed  for  the 
disabled  boy  and  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  were  properly 
cared  for.  Through  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  employer  of  the 
disabled  boy  he  has  successfully  completed  the  last  two  years  in 
public  schools  and  through  this  critical  developing  period  of  his  life 
has  emerged  a fine  type  of  responsible  young  man.  His  education  will 
be  continued  during  the  coming  year  and  during  the  summer  vacation 
lie  is  provided  with  suitable  employment. 
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EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

Importance  of  Bureau  of  Employment  in  the  Industrial  Relations 
Field  Shown  in  Two-Year  Report. 

By  Robert  J.  Peters. 

By  its  reports  on  employment  conditions  as  well  as  industrial  con- 
ditions generally  throughout  the  commonwealth,  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  supplies 
data  of  considerable  importance  in  the  field  of  Industrial  Relations. 
The  twelve  offices  of  the  Bureau  located  at  Altoona,  Erie,  Johnstown, 
Harrisburg,  McKeesport,  New  Kensington,  Philadelphia  (two),  Pitts- 
burgh, Reading,  Scranton  and  Williamsport  come  in  close  contact 
with  every  industrial  center.  Reports  by  industries  and  occupa- 
tions on  employment  opportunities,  as  well  as  unemployment,  are 
made  twice  a month  to  Commissioner  Connelley.  This  semi-monthly 
estimate  is  secured  primarily  for  the  inside  working  information  of 
the  Bureau  and  the  department.  Incidentally  parts  of  these  reports 
are  released  to  the  press  and  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  a few  similar 
organizations.  These  estimates  have  been  found  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  and  by  the  U.  S.  Employment  Sendee 
to  be  remarkably  accurate  and  to  corroborate  their  own  special 
surveys  and  investigations. 

An  idea  of  what  the  Bureau  of  Employment  has  done  in  the  past 
two  years  may  be  obtained  from  a glance  at  the  statistics  compiled 
for  the  years  1920-1921,  with  an  explanation  of  what  they  stand  for. 
During  1920  there  were  310,943  applications  for  work  filed  in  the 
several  State  Employment  Offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment, 
557,882  orders  for  labor  were  filed  by  employers,  and  242,702  persons 
were  referred  to  jobs  by  the  several  State  Employment  Offices.  Of 
these  persons,  227,796  received  jobs  and  were  placed  upon  the  pay  roll. 
These  figures  are  interesting.  The  orders  for  labor  during  the  twelve 
months  of  1920,  exceeded  the  applications  for  jobs  by  79  per  cent. 
Of  those  applying  for  jobs  78  per  cent,  were  referred  to  positions 
and  73.2  per  cent,  of  those  applying  for  jobs  secured  jobs  and  were 
placed  upon  the  pay-roll.  Of  the  242,702  persons  referred  to 
positions,  93.8  per  cent,  received  the  positions  to  which  they  were 
sent.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  557,882  persons  asked 
for  by  employers  during  1920,  it  was  possible  to  furnish  only  40.8 
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per  cent.  This  statement  shows  clearly  and  accurately  the  acute 
shortage  of  labor  in  Pennsylvania  during  1020,  from  January  1st 
to  November  20th,  when  unemployment  became  really  noticeable 
and  pronounced. 

The  average  number  of  persons  placed  in  a day  during  1920,  by  all 
the  State  Employment  Offices  was  700.  The  average  number  of 
persons  placed  per  month  was  19,000.  The  average  daily  wage  of  all 
the  persons  placed  by  all  the  State  Employment  Offices  during  1920 
was  $5.40.  The  potential  wage  value  of  the  placements  made  by  the 
State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau  of  Employment  during  1920 
approximates  $4100  a day,  $102,600  a working  month,  and  $1,230,098.- 
40  for  the  year.  These  figures  which  are  an  under-statement  of  the 
facts,  clearly  reveal  the  value  to  the  working  man  and  woman,  to  the 
employers,  and  to  the  State  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  State 
Employment  Offices. 

!The  outstanding  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
in  1920  was  to  secure  men  for  the  vacant  and  waiting  jobs.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  during 
the  year,  1921  was  just  the  reverse  of  that  of  1920.  In  1921  the 
efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  were  devoted  to  carrying  out 
its  statutory  functions,  as  outlined  in  the  act  under  which  the  Bureau 
was  created  and  is  operated,  namely,  to  find  employment  for  the 
unemployed.  In  1920  the  application^  for  jobs  totaled  310,943. 
In  1921,  they  totaled  525,222 ; an  increase  of  214,279  or  of  68  per  cent. 
The  number  of  orders  for  workers  in  1920  totaled  557,882.  The  number 
in  1921  totaled  91,793 ; a shrinkage  of  466,089.  The  foregoing  figures 
reveal  how  great  and  how  increasingly  serious  the  total  and  in- 
voluntary unemployment  of  working  men  and  women  in  Pennsylvania 
became  as  the  months  of  the  year  passed  by. 

In  1920  there  were  nearly  two  openings  for  every  applicant  who 
applied  for  work.  In  1921  there  were  more  than  five  applicants 
for  every  opening.  The  several  State  Employment  Offices  in  the  Bureau 
of  Emp'oyment  were  able  to  fill  87  per  cent,  of  the  orders  filed  in  the 
. offices  and  .889  per  cent  of  the  applicants  referred  to  jobs  were  ac- 
cepted and  placed  upon  the  pay  roll.  This  fact  reveals  the  careful 
and  excellent  placement  work  done  by  the  officials  in  the  several 
State  Employment  Offices. 

The  report  of  the  Division  of  Private  Employment  Agencies  in  the 
Bureau  of  /Employment,  prepared  and  submitted  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Lightner,  Chief  of  that  Division,  shows  that  163,984  persons  were 
placed  in  employment  by  the  private  employment  agents  operating 
under  a license  issued  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
also  shows  that  277  licenses  were  issued  to  private  employment  agents 
in  Pennsylvania  during  the  fiscal  year  from  October  1,  1919  up  to 
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and  including  September  30,  1920,  and  that  the  license  fees  from 
these  licenses  brought  into  the  State  Treasury  §13,850.  During  this 
tiscal  year,  eight  licenses  were  surrendered,  eight  licenses  were  re- 
voked, three  licenses  were  regranted  and  seven  licenses  were  refused. 
Twenty  eight  cases  of  wage  conplaints  filed  by  aliens  were  in- 
vestigated and  settled,  in  which  $912.16  represents  the  amount  of 
wages  recovered  for  the  aliens.  During  the  year,  1679  investigations 
and  inspections  were  conducted  by  the  investigators  in  this  Division. 
Sixty-two  violations  of  law  and  rules  were  discovered.  In  these,  83 
decisions  were  given  in  favor  of  the  agents,  involving  $391.35.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-four  decisions  were  rendered  in  favor  of  the  com- 
plainants involving  $1508.01. 

A similar  report  for  the  calendar  year  of  1921  reveals  that  85,375 
persons  were  placed  in  employment  by  the  private  employment 
agents  operating  under  a license  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  It  also  shows  that  278 
licenses  were  issued  to  private  employment  agents  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1921,  and  that  the  license  fees  from  these 
licenses  brought  into  the  State  Treasury  $13,900.  During  the  year, 
1921,  29  licenses  were  surrendered,  12  licenses  were  revoked,  1 license 
was  regranted  and  20  licenses  were  refused.  Eighteen  cases  of  wage 
complaints  filed  by  aliens  were  investigated  and  settled  in  which  the 
sum  of  $906.85  in  wages  was  recovered  for  the  aliens.  During  the 
same  year  3271  investigations  and  inspections  were  conducted  by  the 
investigators  in  this  Division.  Twenty-eight  violations  of  law  and 
rules  were  discovered.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-six  complaints 
regarding  fees  were  considered.  In  the  hearings  of  these  complaints, 
91  decisions  were  given  in  favor  of  the  agents,  involving  $570.03. 
Three  (hundred  and  eiglity-five  decisions  were  rendered  in  favor  of  the 
complainants,  involving  $1712.75 

Total  and  involuntary  unemployment  did  not  assume  large  and 
alarming  proportions  until  the  last  week  of  November,  1920,  after 
which  time  it  increased  rapidly  with  varying  fluctuations  until  it 
reached  its  peak  on  January  1,  1922,  approximating  325,000  totally 
and  involuntarily  unemployed  persons  as  expressed  in  man-power 
and  in  working  hours.  The  decline  from  this  high  point  has  been 
■very  slow  and  gradual  until  the  present  date  when  the  number  of 
such  persons  approximates  100,000. 

On  account  of  the  rapidly  increasing  unemployment  in  1921  and 
the  continued  unemployment  in  tihe  first  six  months  of  1922,  it  has 
been  both  impossible  and  unwise  for  the  Bureau  of  Employment  to 
close  any  State  Employment  Office  in  the  Bureau,  because  in  so  doing 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  would  go  directly  counter  to  the  legislative 
act  by  which  it  was  created  and  to  the  specific  purpose  for  which  it 
was  brought  into  existence. 
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THE  CONFERENCE  ON  UNEMPLOYMENT 

By  Otto  T.  Mallery 

The  immediate  results  of  the  President’s  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment of  October,  1921  are  that 

1.  Public  opinion  for  the  first  time  in  American  history  was 
focused  on  unemployment.  The  federal  government  had  never  before 
sought  to  unite  business  men,  workers,  the  states,  and  cities  in  an 
oiganized  effort  to  overcome  unemployment. 

2.  Two  out  of  three  cities  of  over  twenty  thousand  population 
carried  out  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference  to  form  an 
emergency  unemployment  committee  headed  by  the  mayor.  These 
committees  improved  local  employment  bureaus,  stimulated  public 
works,  influenced  employer  groups  in  rotating  employment,  etc., 
coordinated  existing  private  relief  agencies,  or  started  clean-up 
campaigns,  etc. 

3.  A central  clearing  house  of  information  was  set  up  in  Wash- 
ington by  the  Conference  for  the  use  of  local  emergency  unemployment 
committees.  The  clearing  house  continued  in  operation  for  eight 
months  after  the  Conference  and  until  the  situation  had  greatly  im- 
proved. The  most  successful  activities  of  any  local  committee  were 
passed  on  to  others. 

4.  Industry  assumed  a share  of  the  responsibility  to  the  unemploy- 
ed. 

5.  Municipal  bond  sales  for  rmblic  works  broke  all  previous  records 
in  the  three  months  following  the  Conference.  Sales  for  the  year 
were  nearly  twice  those  of  any  previous  year,  totaling  one  and  two- 
fifths  billions  of  dollars. 

6.  Congress  appropriated  seventy-five  million  dollars  for  roads  to 
be  matched  by  like  amounts  from  the  states.  At  the  request  of  the 
Conference  the  governor  stated  the  mileage  his  state  could  put  under 
contract  within  ninety  days  following  the  appropriation.  The  clear- 
ing house  committee  of  the  Conference  secured  the  cooperation  of 
federal  and  state  agencies  in  getting  the  maximum  amount  under 
construction  in  the  shortest  time. 

7.  A successful  effort  was  made  to  do  more  municipal  public 
works  in  winter  than  heretofore. 

8.  Regional  directors  were  named  covering  the  most  important 
industrial  districts. 

9.  Through  all  these  activities  the  Conference  developed  a spirit  of 
organized  resistance  to  the  contagion  of  depression  and  helped  to  sub- 
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stitute  courage  and  action  for  the  sense  of  helplessness  usually  noted 
in  bad  times. 

Having  covered  available  emergency  measures,  the  Conference 
addressed  itself  to  a task  new  to  American  statesmanship— the  pre- 
vention and  mitigation  of  future  periods  of  unemployment.  In  the 
last  fifty  years  such  periods  have  occurred  about  every  seven  to  ten 
years. 

The  Kenyon  Bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  and  favorably  re 
ported.  It  provided  methods  by  which  in  the  future  more  public- 
works  might  be  done  in  bad  times  than  in  good  and  sought  to  make* 
this  a general  national  policy.  Although  the  bill  failed  by  a few 
votes,  this  policy  of  the  Conference  will  continue  to  be  pressed.  If 
adopted  by  the  cities  and  states,  as  well  as  by  the  federal  government, 
it  will  provide  a sound  measure  of  insurance  against  future  periods 
of  unemployment.  A statistical  study  conducted  by  the  Conference 
shows  that  the  amount  of  public  works  in  the  United  States  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  an  important  difference  in  business  conditions  accord- 
ing as  a larger  or  smaller  percentage  is  done  during  bad  times. 

In  notoriously  seasonal  and  intertnittant  industries  such  as  the 
soft  coal  industry  special  stabilization  studies  by  experts  are  under 
way. 

Another  group  of  experts  has  been  assembled  to  report  methods  of 
controlling  business  cycles.  It  is  aimed  to  reduce  the  height  of  booms 
and  the  depth  of  depressions.  This  study  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
committee  consisting  of  leaders  of  industry,  labor,  and  science;  ana 
will  be  published  under  the  title,  “Unemployment  and  Business 
Cycles.” 

The  spirit  of  the  Conference  is  summed  up  in  the  words  of  its  chair- 
man, Herbert  Hoover:  “There  is  a solution  somewhere  and  its  working- 
out  will  be  the  greatest  blessing  yet  given  to  our  economic  system, 
both  to  the  employer”  and  to  the  employe. 


MR.  MALLERY  ACTIVE  IN  UNEMPLOYMENT  MATTERS 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover  appointed  Otto  T.  Mallery,  member 
of  the  Industrial  Board,  American  Delegate  to  the  Canadian  Unem- 
ployment Conference  held  at  Ottawa,  September  5th.  The  Canadian 
Conference  consisted  of  officials  from  the  Provincial  and  Dominion 
Governments,  and  formulated  policies  to  meet  unemployment  during 
the  coming  winter. 
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Employment  is  now  at  full  tide  in  Canada.  The  eastern  provinces 
have  supplied  many  thousand  harvest  workers  to  the  prairie  states. 
Winter  finds  many  of  these  returning  to  the  eastern  cities  and  the 
western  cities  congested  by  others  dismissed  from  seasonal  work. 
Canadian  cities,  provinces,  and  the  federal  government  combined 
last  winter  to  share  the  burden  of  extraordinary  unemployment.  The 
federal  government  paid  one-third  the  excess  cost  of  municipal  public 
works  executed  during  the  winter,  provided  the  province  assumed 
one-third.  Where  direct  relief  was  given  to  the  unemployed  by  the 
municipality  the  federal  government  provided  one-third  when  the 
province  assumed  one-third. 

The  conference  announced  that  much  less  unemployment  was 
expected  this  winter.  The  regularization  of  industry  is  primarily 
the  duty  of  industry  in  the  opinion  of  the  conference. 

The  President’s  Unemployment  Conference  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion and  is  seeking  to  enlist  employers  and  leaders  of  industry 
in  working  out  the  practical  steps.  A study  “Unemployment  and 
Business  Cycles”  edited  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search, (McGraw,  Hill  & Company,  N.  Y.)  will  he  published  in 
November. 

An  important  committee  of  the  President’s  Conference,  consisting 
largely  of  industrial  leaders  and  technical  advisers  is  basing  its  re- 
commendations upon  the  studies  contained  in  this  book.  Mr.  Mai 
lery  contributed  the  chapter  on  the  expansion  of  public  works  during 
periods  of  unemployment.  J 


New  Safety  Standards. 

Four  new  safety  standards  covering  Industrial  Sanitation,  Head 
and  Eye  protection,  Laundries  and  Tunnel  Construction  and  Work  in 
Compressed  Air,  have  been  issued  by  the  Industrial  Board.  New 
supplements  to  standards  already  in  force  have  been  issued  covering 
the  Boiler  Code  and  the  Code  on  Motion  Picture  Operation. 

The  Industrial  Board  now  has  34  Safety  Standards  prepared  and  in 
operation,  seven  of  which  have  been  revised  and  a number  of  others, 
which  will  be  revised  from  time  to  time  as  the  occasion  warrants. 

Posters  on  Smoking  in  Factories  and  Workshops,  Industrial  Sanita 
tion,  Compressed  Air,  and  First  Aid,  have  been  prepared. 

These  publications  and  posters  as  well  as  the  various  bulletins  and 
rulings  are  available  for  distribution, 


DEPARTMENTAL  PARAGRAPHS 
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Commissioner  Connelley  attended  the  sessions  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  Detroit  the  week  of  August  28.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Fred  J.  Hartman,  Secretary  of  the  State  Industrial 
Board.  They  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  council  the  importance 
of  establishing  in  the  Safety  Council  a group  section  for  the  officials 
in  government  work  who  are  active  in  safety  work.  Plans  for  the 
1923  session  of  the  Association  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  were 
made  at  a committee  meeting  during  the  convention. 


Colonel  Franklin  D'Olier,  President  of  the  Sesqui-Centennial  As- 
sociation, which  will  lay  the  plans  for  the  World’s  Fair  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  in  1926,  has  signified  his  intention  in  a letter  to  Com- 
missioner Connelley,  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  arrangements  the  proposal  of  the  commissioner  to  have 
assembled  at  the  exposition  an  exhibit  on  safety  to  be  known  as  the 
“Industrial  Safety  Exhibit.”  Colonel  D’Olier  advises  that  the  as- 
sociation recognizes  the  importance  of  such  an  exhibit  as  a part  of 
the  sesqui -centennial. 


The  major  groups  into  which  an  "Industrial  Safety  Exhibit”  would 
logically  fall  are:  1.  Guards  for  machinery.  2.  Safety  placards  and 

posters.  3.  Elevator  protection  devices.  4.  Means  of  protection 
from  high  voltage  electrical  current.  5.  Fire  escapes  and  panic  doors. 
6.  Scaffolds.  7.  Masks  and  helmets.  8.  Sanitation  and  hygiene.  9. 
First  aid.  It  is  likely  that  a model  factory  will  be  built  to  show  in 
complete  detail  the  operation  of  such  equipment  as  is  found  in  a 
modern  industrial  establishment. 


Apx>lications  for  membership  are  being  received  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Safety  Engineers,  recently  organized, 
as  the  result  of  a campaign  to  include  every  safety  worker  in  the  state 
on  the  rolls  of  this  organization.  The  Society  was  formed  at  a ses- 
sion of  the  Convention  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  last  May. 
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Manifestations  of  industrial  activity  equalled  only  by  the  wave  of 
production  during  the  war  period  is  revealed  in  reports  from 
mediators  and  employment  officials  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry.  The  reports  indicate  that  ‘‘industry  has  found  its  foot- 
ing,” and  that  in  spite  of  labor  disturbances,  coal  shortage,  and  trans- 
portation difficulties,  which  are  more  apparent  than  real,  industry 
is  inclined  toward  greater  production  instead  of  curtailment. 


A number  of  unusual  developments  have  been  reported  by  in- 
vestigators during  the  past  few  weeks.  They  include:  1.  Reports 
that  in  a number  of  quarters  there  is  sufficient  fuel  to  meet  all  needs. 
2.  Announcement  from  transportation  centers  that  freight  shipments, 
except  coal,  are  proceeding  without  interruption.  3.  Shortage  of 
skilled,  semi-skilled,  and  common  labor  resulting  in  competition  in 
allied  industries  for  the  “cream  of  the  labor  market.”  This  is  made 
evident  in  the  announcement  of  increases  in  wages  in  the  steel  as 
well  as  other  basic  industries.  4.  Lack  of  strike  sentiment  in  many 
of  the  industries  shown  in  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and 
Arbitration.  With  the  exception  of  the  coal  and  rail  strikes  the 
year  1922  is  marked  by  fewer  industrial  disputes  than  ever  before. 


Indications  that  industry  is  discounting  the  dangers  of  a fuel 
famine  and  transportation  difficulties  are  shown  in  reports  from  the 
twelve  state  employment  offices.  There  is  greater  fear  of  the  con- 
sequences of  a labor  shortage  than  there  is  of  a fuel  shortage  is 
indicated.  A condition  almost  unprecedented  is  reported  in  the  need 
for  competent  labor.  There  is  a shortage  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
miners  and  railroad  workers  on  strike  have  been  going  into  other  lines 
of  work.  More  than  50,000  miners  in  Pennsylvania  have  gone  to 
work,  either  mining  coal  or  performing  other  work  where  wages  are 
high.  The  steel  industry  is  one  which  lias  been  employing  striking 
miners,  it  seems,  and  in  order  to  hold  the  men  in  the  face  of  a labor 
shortage  they  have  increased  wages. 


“Serving  Industry”,  the  paper  appearing  in  this  issue  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  was  the  subject  of  the  address  of  Commissioner 
Connelley  at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Rotary  Club  on  September  5.  The 
Commissioner  recommends  better  machinery  for  settlement  of  indus- 
trial disputes.  He  reviews  all  the  previous  legislation  on  this  subject 
in  his  paper. 
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EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

ROBERT  J.  PETERS,  Director. 


REPORTS  INDICATE  SWING  BACK  TO  NORMAL  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA INDUSTRY 

No  appreciable  disruption  of  industrial  activities  has  resulted  in 
Pennsylvania  from  the  coal  and  rail  strikes,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
August  15th  report  on  employment  conditions.  Steel  mills,  textile 
plants,  public  utilities  and  machine  shops  are  operating  on  a near- 
normal basis,  it  is  reported,  with  no  curtailment  due  to  coal  shortage. 

The  railroads  have  been  able  to  operate  in  spite  of  the  strike. 
Almost  every  district  reports  it  has  not  been  greatly  affected  “so  far 
as  movement  of  freight,  other  than  coal,  is  concerned”. 

Demand  for  skilled  and  semi-skilled  mechanics  continues  through- 
out the  State,  and  building  activities  appear  to  be  uninterrupted  by 
industrial  disturbances. 

Several  districts  report  the  strikers  are  working  in  other  lines. 
Railroad  employes  are  said  to  be  “Hiring  out”  at  common  labor  wages, 
while  mine  workers  are  either  returning  to  the  mines  or  to  allied 
industries. 

In  the  New  Kensington  district  the  mills  are  running  short  of  help; 
as  the  mines,  as  they  reopen,  are  taking  men  from  this  line  of  employ- 
ment. 

All  the  steel  and  iron  mills  from  the  McKeesport  district  have  been 
fortunate  in  securing  plenty  of  coal  to  operate  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  there  are  indications  that  there  will  be  no  shortage  in  this 
vicinity 

The  demand  exceeds  the  supply  for  building  trades  mechanics, 
domesitcs,  machinists,  and  common  labor  in  the  Pittsburgh  district; 
and  there  is  no  indication  of  a let-up  in  these  activities. 

Applications  from  railroad  men  in  the  Altoona  district  to  do  com- 
mon labor  are  being  received  daily,  and  a report  from  this  district 
is  that  “things  look  more  serious  than  ever”,  with  railroad  work  down 
to  two  or  three  runs  a week. 

However,  in  the  Erie  district  the  transportation  outlook  is  brighter 
with  the  anticipated  arrival  of  grain  cargoes  in  the  near  future  to 
take  care  of  dock  laborers.  The  expected  coal  shipments  to  the  north- 
west will  revive  traffic  in  this  section. 
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Steel  mills  in  the  Johnstown  district  are  said  to  be  operating  at 
approximately  85  per  cent,  capacity.  Planing  mills  are  working 
full  time  to  meet  the  demand  for  building  materials.  The  striking 
miners  who  have  been  employed  in  farm  work  are  reported  to  have 
left,  possibly  for  their  old  jobs  and  consequently  orders  are  being 
placed  by  farmers  for  this  kind  of  help. 

In  the  Harrisburg  district,  employment  of  the  full  quota  of  men 
for  handling  freight  traffic  is  reported,  indicating  that  transportation 
has  not  been  greatly  affected  by  the  strike  so  far  as  freight  is  con- 
cerned. The  iron  and  steel  mills  in  this  vicinity  continue  as  they  have 
been  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  the  Harrisburg  report  states. 
MThe  coal  shortage  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  much  curtail- 
ment”. Oil  is  being  substituted  for  coal  in  many  of  the  furnaces, 
according  to  the  report. 

Unmistakable  evidence  in  the  Heading  district  indicates  a return 
to  normal  production  in  the  silk  and  textile  industries.  Ex- 
pansion, employment  of  additional  help,  and  increase  in  capitalization 
in  the  texti’e  industry  ‘‘suggest  the  approach  of  a prosperous  era.” 
In  this  district,  there  are  requests  for  farm,  building,  and  textile 
workers  in  addition  to  common  labor  that  cannot  be  filled  from  the 
available  supply. 

Settlement  of  a number  of  strikes  in  the  Scranton  district  have 
stimulated  production  in  several  lines  although  transportation  is 
pretty  well  shot  to  pieces  because  of  additional  strikes  of  maintenance 
men. 

Philadelphia  appears  to  be  the  only  exception  to  increased  pro- 
duction in  spite  of  the  strike.  The  twin  strikes  are  reported  to  have 
“so  unsettled  industry  in  the  district  that  substantially  little  change 
can  be  noted  since  the  last  report.”  This  applies  generally  although 
textile  workers  are  in  demand.  A lull  is  noticeable  in  building 
and  construction  work  in  Philadelphia. 

In  spite  of  the  resumption  of  coal  mining  in  Pennsylvania  there  are 
115,000  of  the  300,000  miners  who  were  involved  in  the  strike,  holding 
out,  with  the  result  that  in  some  of  the  bituminous  mines  there  is  a 
shortage  while  in  the  anthracite  field,  the  condition  of  the  mines  is 
such  that  full  production  is  not  expected  there  until  October  or 
November,  it  is  shown  in  the  employment  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  for  September  15. 

Shortages  of  help  are  apparent  also  in  farming,  building,  lumbering, 
and  domestic  service.  The  transportation  situation  has  been  relieved 
by  reemployment  of  trainmen  as  well  as  shop  employes,  it  is  shown 
in  reports  from  every  district  except  Scranton  and  Erie,  where  the 
strike  is  still  on.  The  number  of  involuntary  idle  September  15, 


totalled  74,493,  approximately  25,000  less  than  the  number  un 
employed  a month  ago. 

The  shortage  of  common  labor  which  is  growing  more  and  more 
acute  has  resulted  in  a steady  increase  in  wages.  Highway  contract- 
ors in  some  sections  are  reported  ottering  40  cents  an  hour  in  vain. 
Miners  and  shoperaft  employes,  who  were  on  strike,  are  said  to  be 
filling  in  for  high  wag  '5  at  common  labor  tasks.  It  is  believed  that 
many  of  the  115,000  nr  ers  who  failed  to  return  to  the  mines  with 
the  settlement  of  the  str  e in  both  anthracite  and  bituminous  fields 
are  working  in  the  steel  | lants  and  other  places  where  there  is  a 
shortage  and  are  reluctant  to  return  to  the  mines  as  long  as  high 
wages  last. 


CLASSIFIED  SUMMARY  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1922. 


Persons  ap- 
plying for 
positions 

Persons  ask- 
ed for  by 
employers 

Persons 
sent  to 
positions 

Persons 

receiving 

positions 

MEN 

Agriculture,  

Building  Trades,  — 

5500 

2159 

1845 

1608 

10548 

5084 

5187 

4466 

Machinery  & Metals,  

15775 

6604 

6939 

562« 

Clerical,  - --  — - — 

8543 

1041 

1080 

941 

Hotel  <fc  Inst’ns,  ..  ..  

7279 

1887 

2206 

1783 

Mine  & Quarry,  

8351 

2002 

1383 

1264 

Transportation,  

4031 

706 

811 

639 

Sales,  

1995 

2026 

1118 

992 

Common  Labor,  

91026 

20815 

20949 

19043 

Miscellaneous,  

12202 

3572 

3901 

3434 

Total,  

155256 

45896 

45419 

39796 

WOMEN 

Agriculture  & Foods,  . 

227 

268 

213 

192 

Clerical,  

4632 

790 

854 

656 

Clothing  & Textiles,  

561 

281 

341 

185 

Day  Workers,  __ 

7802 

3148 

3183 

3130 

Domestic  Service,  

4194 

3871 

2564 

2105 

Hotel  & Inst’ns,  

4429 

1907 

1578 

1356 

Machine  & Factory,  ______ 

923 

672 

434 

366 

Prof’nl  & Trained,  - 

146 

51 

54 

36 

Sales.  — - 

827 

220 

188 

163 

Miscellaneous,  

1248 

457 

377 

362 

Total,  

24989 

11665 

9786 

8551 

Total  Men  and  Women,  . 

180245 

57561 

55205 

48347 

Total  operations  of  the 

Bureau  of  Employment  for  the  years  1920-1921 

Persons  ap- 

Persons  ask- 

Persons 

Persons 

plying  for 

ed  for  by 

sent  to 

receiving 

positions 

employers 

positions 

positions 

MEN  1920  ...  

280730 

525866 

219642 

206106 

“ 1921  

484644 

71498 

64801 

57983 

Total  Men,  

765374 

597364 

284443 

261089 

WOMEN  1920  

30213 

32016 

23060 

21690 

“ 1921  

40578 

20295 

15482 

13460 

Total  Women,  

70791 

52311 

38542 

35150 

Total  Men  and  Women,  

836165 

649075 

3229® 

299239 
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BUREAU  OF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

WILLIAM  J.  TRACY,  Chief. 


ITlie  six  month’s  report  of  the  Bureau  reveals  three  menacing  in- 
dustrial disputes  for  the  year  1922,  involving  transportation,  mine 
operations  and  printing.  The  total  number  of  strikes  excluding  these 
three  is  257  for  the  six  month’s  period.  This  is  a marked  decline  from 
the  figure  last  year  when  1210  were  reported  to  the  Bureau.  The 
figure  indicates  a decided  trend  toward  industrial  peace. 

Wage  differences  which  caused  a majority  of  the  strikes  last  year 
were  responsible  for  only  29  strikes  this  year.  Wages  and  hours 
caused  172  strikes ; wages  and  union  matters  caused  17  strikes ; agree- 
ment 15;  union  23;  hours  162  (all  printing);  wages  and  agreement 
1242  (mines)  and  sympathy  one  mine  strike. 

There  were  1661  strikes  reported  for  the  first  six  months  including 
1263  coal  mine  operations,  162  printing  strikes,  and  257  strikes  in 
industries  other  than  coal  mining  and  printing.  The  rail  strike  was 
not  effective  until  July  1,  the  day  after  this  report  was  completed. 
174  of  the  257  strikes  were  in  the  clothing  industry. 

The  Bureau  was  active  in  1517  of  the  1661  strikes  and  of  the  total 
number,  on  July  1,  264  were  closed.  This  left  1377  pending  at  this 
time.  Witli  the  settlement  of  the  coal  strike,  the  printer’s  strike  is 
the  only  issue  of  any  importance  that  remains  to  be  settled.  This 
latter  strike  has  been  carried  over  since  May  1,  1921.  There  were 
350  of  the  total  strikes  reported  that  were  carried  over  from  last  year. 

The  total  loss  in  wages  for  the  six  months  due  to  all  the  strikes  in 
the  state  comes  to  $117,546,466.  Excluding  the  printing  and  coal 
strikes  the  loss  in  wages  between  January  1,  and  July  1,  is  $2,013,640 
about  one-tenth  the  loss  in  wages  for  the  same  period  in  1921.  That 
year  the  total  loss  in  wages  was  $38,375,104.  The  loss  in  wages  up  to 
July  1,  because  of  mine  strikes  totals  $114,562,914  with  340,108  men 
involved. 

With  1608  men  and  35  women  involved,  the  printer’s  strike  has 
resulted  in  a wage  loss  of  $969,912  with  a total  of  147,502  days  lost. 
This  strike  involves  133  seperate  plants,  29  having  settled  since  the 
first  of  the  year.  Of  the  162  printing  strikes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  147  were  brought  over  from  the  previous  year. 

In  all,  23,346,711  days  have  been  lost  since  January  1,  by  348,079 
men  and  4,101  women  in  Pennsylvania  industries  because  of  strikes. 

In  the  settlement  of  284  strikes  officially  closed  on  the  records  of  the 
Bureau,  53  were  won  by  the  employes,  180  were  lost  by  the  employes 
and  51  were  compromised. 


Persons 
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INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

COMMISSIONER  C.  B.  CQNNELLEY,  Chairman. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  SEMPLE,  JAMES  C.  CRONIN, 
OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  HARRY  A NYE, 

FRED.  J.  HARTMAN,  Secretary. 


Starting  with  the  September  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Board 
meetings  will  be  held  regularly  on  the  second  Wednesday  instead  of 
the  second  Tuesday  of  the  month.  This  change  will  also  affect  the 
meeting  of  the  Approvals  Committee,  which  will  be  held  on  the  same 
day  preceeding  the  Board  meeting.  This  change  was  decided  upon  by 
mutual  agreement  as  a more  satisfactory  date  of  meeting. 

Another  innovation,  starting  with  the  September  meeting,  will  be 
the  review  of  reports  submitted  by  the  various  Bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment, (This  will  be  substantiated  by  the  attendance  at  least  four 
times  a year  of  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus. 


The  regulations  of  the  Industrial  Board  on  industrial  home  work, 
adopted  May  9,  1922,  become  effective  Sept,  first.  These  regulations 
have  been  published  in  the  May  1922  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Infor- 
mation. A separate  pamphlet  is  also  being  prepared  containing  these 
regulations  and  will  be  available  for  distribution  shortly  to  employes 
and  workers  interested  in  industidal  home  work. 


A most  valuable  report  on  Industrial  Home  Work  in  Pennsylvania 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution 
shortly.  This  report  was  prepared  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  the  Consumer’s  League  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Carola  Woerishoffer  Graduate  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research,  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


The  Industrial  Board  sent  a questionnaire  to  nearly  600  Pennsyl- 
'ania  safety  engineers  recently  in  response  to  a request  from  tbe 
Engineering  Section,  of  the  National  Safety  Council,  to  assist  in 
gathering  records  of  accidents  on  both  open  and  closed  switches. 
More  than  100  replies  have  been  received.  Only  five  accidents  were 
reported,  and  they  were  of  a minor  nature.  Three  of  them  were  on 
enclosed  switches  of  the  non-interlocking  type  and  two  were  on  open 
switches.  All  reports  indicated  that  the  grounded  enclosed  type  of 
switch  is  very  much  favored  and  is  being  widely  installed. 
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DIVISION  OF  HYGIENE  AND  ENGINEERING 

FRANCIS  D.  PATTERSON,  Chief. 


REPORT  ON  ANTHRAX  INVESTIGATION 

Anthrax  infection  comes  from  the  handling  of  hides,  skins,  wool, 
and  hair  or  any  other  infected  material.  The  survey  which  was 
made  in  this  state  of  these  industries  where  anthrax  is  found  reveals 
that  most  of  the  anthrax  cases  result  from  the  handling  of  materials 
imported  from  countries  where  this  disease  is  prevalent.  In  Pennsyl 
vania  anthrax  is  more  widespread  in  the  handling  of  hides  and  skins 
than  in  wool  and  hair.  Statistics  show  there  is  little  infected  wool 
handled  in  the  United  States.  The  danger  is,  nevertheless,  noted  in 
several  cases  in  Pennsylvania  where  wool  sorters  contracted  the 
malady  from  handling  both  domestic  and  foreign  wool. 

A thorough  investigation  of  the  horsehair  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  made.  As  Philadelphia  is  the  center  of  the  horsehair  in- 
dustry in  this  country,  most  of  the  investigation  was  confined  to  that 
city.  Most  of  the  horsehair  imported  today  comes  already  dressed, 
so  that  it  is  virtually  a minor  industry  even  at  best.  Twenty  horse- 
hair dressing  shops  and  a few  other  places  handling  horsehair  were 
visited  and,  with  few  exceptions,  the  shops  were  found  dirty  and 
cluttered  with  horsehair  and  litter.  There  was  no  provision  for  sepa- 
rate storage  of  washed  and  infected  hair. 

Samples  were  taken  from  bales  of  hair  in  all  shops  visited, 
most  of  them  were  from  domestic  sources,  and  a number  of  them  had 
been  washed.  Virulent  anthrax  was  isolated  from  dressed  China 
horsehair,  and  anthrax-like  organisms,  failing  to  produce  typical 
lesions  were  found  in  five  other  samples,  one  of  them  domestic  hair. 
The  dressed  China  hair  is  that  principally  used  for  making  the  cheap 
horsehair  brushes  which  have  been  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of 
a number  of  cases  of  anthrax  throughout  the  country.  It  is  believed 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  none  of  these  brushes  made  in  this 
State. 

As  a result  of  the  survey  of  the  horsehair  industry  in  Pennsylvania , 
recommendations  for  a ruling  were  made  to  the  Industrial  Board; 
and  the  following  regulations  were  promulgated: 

<1)  That  all  horsehair,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  process  of  its 
manufacture,  preferably  before  the  bales  are  opened,  or  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  handling  after  the  bales  have  been  opened,  be 
subjected  to  one  of  the  following  processes:  (a)  Subjection  to  a dry 

heat  at  a temperature  of  200*degrees  F.  for  twenty-four  hours,  (b) 


Subjection  to  steam  at  fifteen  pounds  pressure  for  a period  of  two 
hours,  (c)  Boiling  with  the  hair  constantly  covered  with  boiling 
water  for  three  hours. 

The  tannery  survey  was,  naturally,  a much  more  extended  one  than 
that  of  the  horsehair  industry.  The  tanneries  handling  stock  that 
is  liable  to  contain  anthrax  may  be  classified  into  two  main  groups ; 
those  handling  cattle  hides,  including  buffalo ; and  those  handling 
goat  skins.  Only  three  of  the  plants  visited  handle  horse  hides  and 
this  is  domestic  stock.  Six  handle  sheep  skins,  but  these  are  all 
received  in  salt  and  acid  pickle.  There  were  visited  forty-seven 
tanneries,  receiving  cattle  hides,  and  sixteen  receiving  goat  skins. 

In  considering  the  anthrax  risk  in  tanneries,  only  those  persons 
handling  unlimed  skins  were  considered.  The  few  cases  on  record  of 
employes  in  other  departments  of  the  tanneries  handling  tanned 
stock  were  probably  due  to  accidental  dust  or  contact  infection  from 
the  untanned  skin  departments.  In  addition  to  the  regular  tannery 
employes  infected,  however,  there  were  several  freight  handlers  and 
longshoremen,  and  seven  carpenters  or  repairmen  infected  from  re- 
pairing or  tearing  down  soak  vats.  Two  wives  of  tannery  employes 
were  infected:  one  from  washing,  and  one  from  mending  her  hus- 
band’s clothes. 

Of  the  tanneries  visited,  and  those  now  closed,  that  gave  histories 
of  eases,  1,040  of  their  13,339  employes  were  directly  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  infection.  In  or  connected  with  these  tanneries  for  the  last 
twelve  years  123  cases  of  anthrax  have  been  traceable  either  to  cattle 
hides  or  goat  skins.  Of  these  cases  about  21  per  cent,  were  fatal. 
Seventy-three  cases,  with  sixteen  fatalities,  were  from  cattle  hides ; 
and  fifty  cases,  with  ten  fatalities,  were  from  goat  skins.  A total  of 
3,759  days  were  lost  by  anthrax  infected  workers  during  the  twelve 
years.  This  is  based  on  a report  given  as  follows  on  98  non- fatal 


cases: 

Total  nonfatal  cases  in  12  years 98  cases 

Average  time  lost  (reports  of  82  cases) 38.36  days 

Total  estimated  time  lost 3,759.28  days 

Average  estimated  time  lost  per  year 313.27  days 

Greatest  estimated  loss  in  1 year  (22  cases) . . 843.9-)-  days 

Greatest  estimated  time  Joss  (16  cases) 613-)-  days 

Greatest  estimated  time  loss  in  any  tannery 
in  any  one  year  (6  cases) 230+  days 


The  tannery  survey  consisted  of  various  field  surveys,  collection  of 
samples,  and  examination  of  samples  for  anthrax,  collection  afid 
tabulation  of  histories  of  anthrax  cases  chargeable  to  the  tannery, 
and  laboratory  experiments  bearing  on  the  efficiency  of  the  methods 
of  disinfection  recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  and 
employed  by  the  tanners. 
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BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 

JOHN  H.  WALKER,  Chief. 


For  the  year  1921  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  made  a total  of  90,149 
regular  and  24,100  special  inspections,  for  a total  of  114,249.  At  the 
same  time  7,654  orders  were  issued  for  various  improvements  and 
safeguai'ds,  and  a total  of  7,314  orders  were  reported  as  complied 
with.  This  latter  figure,  however,  is  not  exclusively  orders  issued  in 
1921,  but  includes  many  issued  in  former  years. 

More  work  was  perforxned  by  the  Bureau  at  less  expense  last  year, 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  these  iucreases  were  due  to  the  installation  of 
a xx ew  system  of  inspection  known  as  the  Block  System.  This  system 
was  inaugurated  in  February  1921,  being  delayed  because  of  not  re- 
ceiving our  new  forms  in  time  to  start  the  new  year. 

The  Block  System  is,  briefly,  a system  that  lays  out  each  inspection 
district  into  certain  territorial  sub-divisions,  and  requires  a complete 
inspection  of  every  establishment  in  each  subdivision  or  block.  The 
entire  state  is  first  divided  into  six  sections,  each  presided  over  by  a 
Supervising  Inspector,  repoiding  direct  to  the  main  office  of  the 
Bureau.  These  sections  are  geographically  designated,  and  are 
known  as: 

Southeastern,  with  offices  at  Philadelphia. 

Northeastern,  with  offices  at  Scranton. 

Southcentral,  with  offices  at  Lancaster. 

Noidhcentral,  with  offices  at  Williamsport. 

Southwestern,  with  offices  at  Pittsburgh. 

Northwestern  ’noth  offices  at  Meadville. 

Each  section  is  divided  into  inspection  districts,  which  are  formed 
with  a view  to  location  of  the  inspector,  and  railroad  facilities.  One 
inspector  is  generally  in  charge  of  one  inspection  district,  although 
in  some  cases,  where  the  number  of  establishments  is  small,  an  in- 
spector may  cover  two  districts.  Each  district  is  then  divided  into 
Blocks,  which  are  primarily  designed  to  cover  about  two  weeks  of  in- 
spection work,  allowing  about  eight  days  for  regular  inspections  and 
the  balance  for  special  inspection  work,  such  as  checking  up  com- 
plaints received,  following  up  orders  and  the  like. 

Under  this  system  the  work  is  directed  from  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Inspector,  and  when  the  inspector  enters  a block  to  make  his 
regular  tour,  he  does  not  leave  that  block  until  every  inspectable 
establishment  has  been  reached  and  reported.  It  is  customary  for 
the  supervising  office  to  send  out  two  blocks  at  first,  and  then  when 
the  first  is  covered,  the  inspector  may  pass  to  the  next  with  no  delay 
awaiting  instructions.  On  receipt  of  his  reports  for  the  first  block. 
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a third  is  sent  to  him  so  that  there  is  always  one  block  ahead  of  the 
inspector. 

Under  the  new  system  there  is  but  one  regular  inspection  made  of 
any  establishment  during  one  tour  of  blocks;  thus  the  number  of 
regular  inspection  reports  received'  from  an  inspector  during  one 
tour  should  represent  the  actual  number  of  inspectable  establish- 
ments in  his  district.  Should  it  become  necessary  to  revisit  an  es- 
tablishment before  reaching  it  in  the  regular  tour,  it  is  reported  as 
a special  inspection.  This  provides  that  there  shall  be  but  one  reg- 
ular inspection  of  an  establishment  in  each  tour.  Unfortunately,  in 
1921  no  definite  account  was  taken  of  visits  to  establishments,  or 
offices  for  consultations  or  other  purposes  not  actually  inspections, 
but  this  has  been  corrected  for  1922. 

Going  over  the  reports,  it  was  found  that  13,172  violations  of  the 
labor  laws  had  been  found  during  the  year,  and  steps  taken  to  cor- 
rect them.  Of  these,  it  was  found  necessary  to  prosecute  in  328  cases 
of  which  GG  cases  were  still  pending  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  262 
completed.  Pines  amounting  to  $3,900.50  were  collected  and  turned 
in  to  the  State  Treasury. 

The  violations  reported  are  distributed  as  follows: 


Woman’s  Law,  28.3  per  cent 

Child  Labor  Law,  6.8 

Factory  Act,  25.6 

Fire  & Panic  Act,  18.0 

Bakery  Law, 3.0 

Industrial  Board  Standards,  ....  17.1 

Fire  Drill  Act, .42 

Motion  Picture  Act,  .49  ” 

Foundry  Law,  .08 

Mattress  Act,  .07 

Blower  Act,  .05 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  largest  items  are  for 
violations  of  the  Woman’s  Law  and  the  Factory  Act  (covering  un- 
guarded machinery,  elevators  and  boilers).  The  reduction  in  the 
child  labor  violations  is  gratifying,  and  indicates  a better  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  employers,  although  it  is  also  due  somewhat  to  the 
business  depression  which  effects  child  labor  directly.  Also,  there 
is  a growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  employers  to  get  away  from 
child  labor  the  restrictions  placed  upon  such  employment  becoming 
more  rigid,  making  it  necessary  to  run  special  schedules  and  to  use 
constant  care  in  avoiding  violations. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  majority  of  the  violations  of  the  Woman’s 
Law  and  the  Child  Labor  act  come  in  the  smaller  establishments. 
The  large  percentage  of  violations  of  the  Factory  Act  indicates  that 
the  matter  of  guarding  machinery  still  has  far  to  go,  and  the  same 


can  be  said  of  the  Fire  and  Panic  Act  which  calls  for  emergency 
means  of  egress  from  buildings  and  places  of  assembly. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  regarding  the  provisions  of  both 
the  Woman’s  Law  and  the  Child  Labor  Law,  but  it  is  not  our  opinion 
that  any  modification  of  either  should  be  countenanced,  except  pos- 
sibly, some  provision  for  children  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of 
age,  who  attend  school  regularly,  to  permit  them  to  obtain  some  em- 
ployment during  their  summer  vacation  periods.  The  lack  of  such 
a provision  frequently  works  a hardship  upon  the  family,  and  also 
keeps  the  child  from  obtaining  some  light  and  harmless  occupation, 
which  would  keep  the  child  off  the  streets  and  at  the  same  time  give 
some  financial  aid  to  the  family.  It  would  appear  that  this  question 
deserves  careful  consideration. 

The  report  of  the  Division  of  Accident  Investigation  indicates  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  industrial  accidents  of  some  30  per  cent. 
There  is  an  alarming  increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  charged  to 
carelessness  (76.88  percent)  indicating  the  need  of  more  intensive 
educational  work  among  employes.  Under  the  heading  “fatal  acci- 
dents” we  find  the  number  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness  is  less 
than  the  figure  for  non-fatal  accidents  (45,498  per  cent).  In  this 
class  also  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  from  unguarded  machinery 
increases  to  14.3  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  accidents  due  to  non- 
preventable  causes  rises  to  30.225  per  cent. 

The  work  of  the  Boiler  Division  indicates  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  defects  due  in  a measure  of  shut-down  boilers  not  receiving 
proper  care.  Altogether,  the  report  would  indicate  the  situation 
has  not  changed  appreciably  from  1920. 

The  Division  of  Buildings  report  shows  that  plans  submitted  for 
the  year  1921  have  been  for  alteration  work,  and  remodeling  former 
dwellings  into  apartment  houses.  The  number  of  plans  for  places 
of  amusement  has  fallen  off  slightly. 

The  Elevator  Division  report  shows  a considerable  falling  off  of 
the  number  of  defects  reported  in  the  “ordinary”  class,  but  an  in- 
crease in  the  report  of  “dangerous”  defects.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
the  decided  drop  in  reports  of  hydraulic  equipment,  indicating  that 
much  of  this  old  style  equipment  is  being  abandoned  and  replaced 
by  modern,  standard  machines. 

In  general,  the  reports  show  that  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  in  1921 
had  a banner  year  as  regards  the  amount  of  work  performed,  and 
the  general  efficiency  of  such  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  in- 
spection force  was  somewhat  reduced  on  account  of  insufficient  ap- 
propriation for  salaries. 

We  wish  to  recognize  at  this  time  a growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  employers  throughout  the  state  to  cooperate  with  this  Bureau  in 
every  way,  which  is  resulting  in  the  betterment  of  working  conditions 
from  both  the  standpoint  of  safety  and  health. 
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BUREAU  OF  REHABILITATION 

S.  S.  RIDDLE,  Chief. 


REHABILITATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT. 

A disheveled,  despondent  man,  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  came  to  a 
branch  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  more 
than  a year  ago.  In  broken  English  he  told  of  an  industrial  accident 
that  had  fractured  his  skull  and  prevented  him  not  only  from  engag- 
ing in  the  vigorous  work  to  which  he  was  accustomed  but  also  made 
it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a chance  at  any  kind  of  em- 
ployment. He  was  slipping  and  he  knew  it.  Weekly  payments  of 
workmen’s  compensation  kept  him  alive.  A flash  of  pride  was  visible 
only  when  he  displayed  the  papers  which  proclaimed  him  a natural- 
ized American  citizen, — an  immigrant  from  the  Balkan  states.  Al- 
though Ins  education  was  more  than  meagre  in  his  native  tongue,  his 
difficulty  with  the  English  language  had  always  kept  him  in  this 
country  in  mining  and  similar  industrial  work. 

Action  was  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  to  fit  the  man 
for  employment.  A year  passed  during  which  time  this  man  earnestly 
studied  and  worked  in  an  intensive  course  in  English  and  commercial 
lines  at  a business  school.  Last  May,  a letter  written  in  English  in 
a clear,  legible  hand,  came  to  the  central  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  at  Harrisburg  to  enter  the  file  of  the  formerly  dis- 
couraged alien.  The  letter  said  in  part: — 

“I  am  taking  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I have 

started  to  work  for company  and  so  far  I am  making 

good ; thanks  to  you  and  your  Bureau  for  a great  work 
vour  Bureau  did  for  me.  It  seems  to  me  that  before  long 
I will  enjoy  at  least  part  of  my  former  state.  Just  now  I 
am  employed  at  a salary  of  $100.00  a month  and  I am  well 
satisfied  with  my  position  because  it  is  a sort  of  executive 
position  and  1 like  responsibility  very  well.  Today  I re- 
ceived what  I hope  to  be  a last  compensation  check,  also  I 
notified  them  that  from  now  on  I will  try  to  get  along  in 
this  world  without  compensation  '******”. 

That  is  rehabilitation. 

It  is  an  accurate  presentation  of  one  of  more  than  two  thousand 
cases  of  disabled  persons  registered  with  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  in  all  sections  of  that  Commonwealth.  Of  course 
between  the  time  that  the  disabled  accident  victim  first  entered 
a branch  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  and  the  time  of 
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the  writing  of  the  letter  by  the  same  disabled  person,  field  workers 
of  the  Bureau  from  the  branch  office  had  performed  many  ser- 
vices for  that  disabled  man  and  had  finally  obtained  for  him  the 
employment  of  which  he  wrote. 

Rehabilitation  Defined. 

Rehabilitation  is  generally  defined,  in  recent  state  and  federal 
legislative  enactments  as  the  rendering  of  a person  disabled  fit  to 
engage  in  a remunerative  occupation. 

The  purpose  of  rehabilitation  legislation  is  to  render  persons  dis- 
abled capable  of  earning  a living  at  tasks  they  can  perform  without 
undue  injury  or  health  hazard;  where  advancement  is  possible;  where 
competition  with  great  numbers  of  other  handicaps  will  not  exist; 
where  their  disabilities  wi7l  not  render  them  likely  to  lose  their 
employment  in  the  event  of  a great  supply  of  able-bodied  labor  and 
preferably  at  tasks  in  which  the  disabled  persons’  natural  aptitudes 
or  prior  experience  may  be  of  benefit. 

It  would  be  futile  to  contend  that  such  ultimate  aims  are  always 
completely  realized  in  the  rehabilitation  of  a person  disabled, — there 
are  too  many  other  factors  involved  in  each  individual  problem,— al- 
though in  many  cases  such  aims  are  realized,  and  they  should 
always  be  the  standards  to  guide  a rehabilitation  agency. 

Employment,  suitable  and  remunerative,  is  therefore  the  definite 
objective  of  rehabilitation.  If  employment,  as  the  objective,  is  not 
finally  attained  in  an  individual  rehabilitation  case,— eligible,  sus- 
ceptible and  cooperative, — the  rehabilitation  of  such  case  has  not 
been  accomplished. 

Governmental  agencies  have,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, 
been  created  throughout  the  United  States  by  federal  and  state  legis- 
lation to  function  actively  for  the  rehabilitation  of  civilians  disabled 
by  employment  accidents,  public  accidents,  congenital  defects  and 
disease. 

Rehabilitation  is  Individual  Case  Work. 

The  rehabilitation  agency  must  be  concerned  with  each  separate 
disabled  person  as  an  individual  and  with  every  intimate  personal 
relationship  surrounding  such  individual,  interfering  in  any  way 
with  the  fitness  of  such  disabled  person  to  enter  a remunerative 
occupation. 

Effective  rehabilitation  is  a1  ways  and  essentially  individual  case 
work  with  the  first  point  of  contact  in  the  home  and  home  community, 
wherever  located,  of  the  disabled  person  to  b«  rendered  fit  to  engage 
in  a remunerative  occupation. 

A rehabilitation  agency  ®perating  on  a state-wide  basis  through 
traveling  field  workers  finds  as  its  most  definite  cases  for  rehab- 
ilitation those  disabled  persons  who  can  be  trained  for,  and  guided 
into,  suitable  employment,  usually  in  their  home  communities,  but 
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wlio  have  been  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  employment  by  making 
application  in  the  usual  way. 

It  is  a fact  that  numbers  of  disabled  persons,  particularly  those 
who  have  sustained  amputation  or  loss  of  use  of  one  member  and 
otherwise  physically  sound  can,  in  many  cases,  obtain  some  form 
of  employment  which  serves  merely  as  an  expedient  to  provide  a 
wage  for  an  existence  but  which  may  not  be  employment  for  which 
such  disabled  person,  especially  if  young,  may  have  latent  abilities 
and  aptitudes  for  advancement  and  for  maximum  service  to  himself, 
to  industry  and  to  society  as  a whole. 

Rehabilitation,  in  the  case  of  a person  recently  disabled,  should 
always  traverse  the  shortest  line  between  complete  convalescence 
and  suitable  employment  at  remunerative  wage  with  every  incentive 
given  towards  stimulating  such  disabled  person  to  work  for  ad- 
vancement within  such  employment. 


WHAT  NEW  JERSEY  IS  DOING 
By  Col.  Lewis  T.  Byrant. 

In  New  Jersey  we  have  endeavored  to  cause  a co-operation  of  the 
Employment  Service  with  the  Rehabilitation  Commission,  so  that  it 
is  most  helpful  in  assisting  in  securing  openings  for  the  handicapped 
workers.  While  obviously  it  would  be  wrong  for  an  Employment 
Office  to  secure  the  reputation  of  generally  placing  handicapped 
workers,  they  can  in  many  instances  be  found  positions  after  a full 
statement  of  their  condition  has  been  made. 

The  Employment  Offices  have  followed  the  practice  of  distributing 
weekly  among  the  principal  employers  of  the  community  wherein  they 
are  located  a mimeographed  bulletin  which  gives  a list  of  some  of 
the  better  grade  applicants  who  have  filed  their  applications.  This 
practice  has  a tendency  of  keeping  the  Service  continually  before  the 
employing  public,  and  also  impresses  them  with  the  fact  that  we 
have  all  types  of  workers  listed,  including  the  technically  educated, 
the  skilled  mechanic,  and  other  types  of  workers  of  the  better  class. 
We  frequently  list  handicapped  workers  on  this  bulletin,  making  a 
clear  statement  of  their  exact  physical  condition. 

Most  of  the  Employment  Offices  in  our  State  are  carried  on  in  co- 
operation with  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  this  method  has  been 
most  advantageous  in  securing  co-operative  support  in  our  work.  In 
four  cities  the  Chambers  have  made  a contribution  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  work,  and  we  believe  that  this  practice  has  a tendency  to 
increase  their  real  interest  in  making  the  offices  a success.  It  is 
obviously  necessary  to  have  confidence  in  the  employers  and  workers 
of  the  community  if  the  Employment  Service  is  to  be  made  the  help- 
ful agency  which  its  importance  demands. 


WILLIAM  H.  HORNER,  Director. 


ACCIDENT  FIGURES  FOR  PAST  SIX  MONTHS 


Industrial  accident's^  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1922  reached  a total  of  66,256  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation.  The  largest  number  of  accidents  occurred  in  laun- 
ries  of  the  State  with  a total  of  13,561  reported.  Public  service  acci- 
dents totalled  10,878,  and  bituminous  mine  accidents  came  to  9,633, 
while  anthracite  mine  accidents  totalled  8,923  for  the  six  month 
period. 

Eloocl  poisoning  developed  in  2,540  of  the  66,000  cases  reported. 
Accidents  in  laundries  developed  the  largest  number  of  blood  poison- 
ing cases  with  652  reported  compared  with  463  in  both  anthracite 
and  bituminous  mine  cases  where  blood  poisoning  developed.  There 
were  only  189  blood  poisoning  cases  in  the  building  trades  out  of 
4,832  accidents  reported. 

Accidents  which  were  compensable  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1922  totalled  32,834.  Compensation  totalling  $5,782,658  was  incur- 
red as  the  result  of  these  accidents.  Approximately  $1,500,000  of 
this  total  was  incurred  as  the  result  of  coal  mine  accidents. 

The  loss  in  days  for  this  number  of  accidents  comes  to  1,496,5S2. 
Anthracite  mine  accidents  brought  about  a loss  of  295,367  days.  Bitu- 
minous mine  accidents  resulted  in  289,346  days  lost.  Accidents  in 
the  metal  trades  involved  268,701  days  and  building  and  contracting 
140,616  days. 


The  most  unusual  claim  filed  in  many  months  was  referred  to  the 
Board  last  week,  with  the  application  of  Atnthony  Mercovich,  em- 
ployed by  the  American  Dredging  Company  of  Philadelphia,  for  pay- 
ment of  a medical  fee  of  $67  for  treatment  received  as  the  result  of 
a mosquito  bite.  Mercovich  alleges  in  his  petition  that  he  suffered 
a serious  infection  as  the  result  of  the  bite  which  he  claims  to  have 
received  while  going  through  a swamp  to  the  office  of  his  employer. 


A total  of  117  fatalities  were  reported  for  the  mouth  of  August 
compared  with  124  during  July.  Of  this  number  there  were  only  23 
occurring  in  the  mines,  11  less  than  were  reported  the  previous 
month.  There  have  been  1,096  accidents  resulting  in  death  during  the 
eight  months  of  1922. 

Eye  losses  are  on  the  increase,  47  occurring  during  August  com- 
pared with  32  for  July.  The  total  compensation  awarded  for  perma- 
nent injury  last  month  came  to  $168,958. 


Many  employers  have  directed  an  inquiry  to  the  Bureau  concern- 
ing an  article  published  in  the  bulletins  of  the  department  emphasiz- 
ing the  importance  of  wearing  goggles  to  prevent  eye  accidents.  The 
article  cited  a decision  of  Judge  Witmer  which  refused  a claim  for 
damages  in  an  eye  accident  case  because  of  the  negligence  of  the 
worker.  It  has  been  learned  that  the  case  was  one  that  occurred 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  compensation  law.  That  is  how  it 
happened  to  appear  as  a case  in  Federal  court.  The  argument  is 
nevertheless  true  at  this  time  as  it  was  then  that  many  eye  acci- 
dents can  be  avoided  by  taking  the  proper  precautions. 
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ADMINISTRATOR 

Liability  for  compensation  ceases  at  death  of  employe  who  leaves  no 
dependents.  Dismissal  of  petition  filed  by  administrator  to  collect 
accrued  compensation  affirmed.  Manciney  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Lackawanna  Co. — Maxey 

ADMIRALTY  LAWS 

Checker  employed  for  the  purpose  of  checking  in-coming  and  out- 
going cargoes  on  navigable  water — not  maritime  employment.  Review 
or  decisions,  Lyons  v.  Cole.  Award  affirmed.- — Mackey 

AGRICULTURE  EMPLOYMENT 

Pruning  trees  on  a farm  is  agricultural  employment.  Smith  v. 
Chas.  M.  Waple. — Houck 

ALIEN  DEPENDENTS 

Section  210  Act  of  1915,  excluding  non-resident  alien  widows,  parents, 
brothers  and  sisters  from  compensation  held  to  be  inoperative  as  to 
citizens  of  Italy  by  reason  of  treaty  rights.  Liberato  v.  Royer  & 
Herr.  Common  Pleas  Court  Dauphin  Co. — Fox 

Filing  of  claim  delayed  beyond  statutory  period  due  to  staie  of  war, 
not  barred  by  statute  or  limitation.  Payments  for  support  inter- 
rupted by  state  of  war  does  not  preclude  finding  of  dependency. 
Siplyak  v.  Director  General  of  Railroads.  Common  Pleas  Court 
Allegheny  Co. — MacFarlane 

APPEAL 

Appeal  can  be  taken  only  by  a party  to  proceeding.  Appeal  by 
physician  from  decision  of  Board  disallowing  claim  for  services, 
dismissed.  Yost  v.  Coxe  Traveling  Grate  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court 
Schuylkill  Co. — Koch 

ARM— LOSS  OF  USE  OF 

Failure  to  return  for  final  X-ray  examination  and  obtaining  medical 
treatment  from  other  than  company  physician,  which  likewise  failed 
to  effect  a cure,  not  refusal  of  reasonable  services.  Petsego  v.  Hud- 
son Coal  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Lackawanna  Co. — Maxey 

CASUAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Skilled  mechanic  injured  while  repairing  pump  for  oil  drilling  com- 
pany. Employment  both  casual  and  not  in  regular  course  of  business 
of  employer.  Callihan  v.  Noble  Montgomery.  Supreme  Court, — 
Moschzisker 

Member  of  firm  of  brick  laying  contractors  injured  while  engaged  in 
repairing  streets  of  borough.  Employment  casual  but  “in  regular 
course  of  busiuess  of  employer.”  Award  affirmed.  Swartz  v.  Bor- 
ough of  Hanover.  Common  Pleas  Court  York  Co. — Ross 
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Claimant  injured  while  hauling  telephone  polls  and  assisting  in  erec- 
tion of  same  in  connection  with  repair  work  under  direction  of  de- 
fendant’s foreman — employment  casual  but  in  regular  course  of 
business  of  employer.  Award  affirmed.  McCall  v.  Bell  Telephone 
Co. — Superior  Court — Gawthrop 

COMMUTATION 

Judgement  against  railroad  for  commuted  compensation,  claim  aris- 
ing from  accident  occurring  during  federal  control.  Execution 
stayed.  Beck  v.  Penna.  R,  R.  Supreme  Court. — Shaffer 

Board  required  to  indemnify  employer  against  loss  by  remarriage. 
Moulds  v.  Phoenix  Glass  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Beaver  Co. — 
Baldwin 

Partial  commutation  on  petition  of  widow  and  guardian  of  minor 
children  used  to  pay  mortgage  on  home — title  vested  by  order  of 
Board  and  Orphan’s  Court  in  widow  and  children  jointly.  Upon 
remarriage  of  widow,  children  entitled  to  same  rate  of  compensation 
to  end  of  300  weeks  as  was  being  paid  to  widow.  Pomezin  v. 
Hudson  Coal  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Luzerne  Co. — Puller 

COURSE  OP  EMPLOYMENT 

Employe  found  dead  on  premises  of  employer  during  hours  of  em- 
ployment. Laraio  v.  Penna.  R.  R.  Co.  Award. — Mackey 

Pall  on  way  to  work  over  path  on  property  of  defendant,  900  feet 
from  actual  operation.  Disallowance  affirmed.  Shickley  v.  P.  & R. 
C.  & I.  Co.  Supreme  Court. — Per  Curiam 

On  way  home  from  lunch — off  premises — disallowance.  Butterwick 
v.  Pittsburgh  Dock  Co. — Houck 

Injury  suffered  on,  way  home  from  work  on  conveyance  furnished  by 
employer  as  part  of  contract  of  hiring.  Award  affirmed.  Logan 
v.  Pot  Ridge  Coal  Co.  Superior  Court. — Linn 

Accident  while  employe  was  playing  ball  after  working  hours  on 
premises  leased  by  employer,  the  team  being  maintained  by  employer 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  and  increasing  efficiency  of  employes. 
Held  accident  in  course  of  employment.  Award  affirmed.  Fredhorr 
v.  Gimbel  Bros. — Houck 

Deceased  employed  as  blacksmith — returned  to  premises  after  supper 
for  purpose  of  shoeing  horse — accident  while  sawing  board  in  car- 
penter shop — no  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  purpose  of  this  work. 
Held  in  course  of  employment.  Award  affirmed.  Addis  v.  Frick 
Coke  Co. — Houck 

Deceased  employed  as  janitor  found  dead  near  building  where  he  was 
sometimes  sent  with  messages — held  evidence  sufficient  to  support 
finding  of  accident  in  course  of  employment.  Award  affirmed. 
Laraio  v.  Penna.  R.  R.  Common  Pleas  Court  Blair  Co. — Baldridge 

A Justice  of  the  Peace  issued  a warrant  to  husband  of  claimant  as 
a police  officer  and  while  endeavoring  to  serve  this  warrant  in  a 
neighboring  county  the  latter  was  shot  and  killed.  Held,  deceased 
was  acting  in  the  course  of  his  employment  as  police  officer  of  the 
borough  when  killed.  Compensation  awarded,  tllsh.v.  Borough  of 
Liverpool. — Houck 


DEFENSE 

Question  of  liability  of  insurance  carrier  on  contract  of  insurance 
cannot  be  considered  by  court  when  it  was  not  raised  before  the 
referee  and  Board.  Wells  v.  Frutchey  & Horton.  Supreme  Court.- — 
Kephart 

DEPENDENCY— CHILD 

Wife  abandoned  by  husband  and  self-supporting — right  of  minor 
child  under  age  of  16  years  to  compensation  not  affected.  Award 
affirmed.  Logan  v.  Pot  Ridge  Coal  Co.  Superior  Court.- — Linn 

AVife  and  four  children  living  apart  from  husband  and  father 
tdeceased)  and  supported  by  a third  party  being  members  of  his 
household.  Held  there  is  a legal  presumption  as  to  the  dependency 
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of  the  children  upon  their  natural  father  which  cannot  be  cir- 
cumvented by  any  evidence  no  matter  how  strong  or  compelling. 

. Wrslausky  v.  P.  & R.  C.  & I.  Co. — Jarrett  1792 

Right  of  compensation  to  child  when  deceased  stood  in  loco  parentis 
not  affected  by  the  fact  that  deceased  stood  in  bigamous  relation- 
ship toward  mother  of  the  claimant.  Award  affirmed.  Machaty 
& Semanski  v.  Hudson  Coal  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Luzerne 
Co. — Fuller  1847 

DEPENDENCY— WIFE 

An  abandoned  and  deserted  wife  who,  at  the  time  of  her  husband’s 
death,  was  receiving  no  support  from  him  but  who  had  never  ac- 
quiesced in  his  repudiation  of  his  legal  obligation  to  support  her. 
held  entitled  to  compensation.  Creasy  v.  Phoenix  Utilities  Co. 


Common  Pleas  Court  Lehigh  Co. — Reno  1511 

Wife  living  apart  from  husband  because  through  sickness  and 
limited  income  it  became  necessary  to  break  up  home.  Award 
affirmed.  Swift  v.  S.  B.  Cook.  Common  Pleas  Court  Erie  Co. — 

Hirt  1300 

Finding  of  dependency  not  precluded  because  remittances  for  support 
made  by  employe  to  wife  in  foreign  country  were  interrupted  by 
state  of  war.  Siplyak  v.  Director  General  of  Railroads.  Common 
Pleas  Allegheny  Co. — MacFarland  1566 

DISABILITY 

Rate  for  partial  disability  not  affected  by  general  reduction  in  wages. 

Keagle  v.  Central  Iron  & Steel  Co. — Mackey  1149 

Injury  involving  leg  only — refusal  to  modify  agreement  to  provide 
for  disability  compensation.  Gillespie  v.  Taylor,  McCoy  Coal  & 

Coke  Co. — Houck  1342 

Loss  of  eye — other  eye  having  been  previously  lost — compensation 
for  loss  of  member  and  not  total  disability.  Lente  v.  Frank  Lucci. 

Supreme  Court.— Kephart  1559 

Injury  to  leg  affecting  other  parts  of  body,  producing  disability. 
Compensation  not  limited  to  that  for  loss  of  member  but  is  payable 
for  total  disability.  Clark  v.  Clearfield  Opera  House  Co.  Supreme 
Court. — Kephart  1622 

DISEASE— CAUSED  OR  AGGRAVATED  BY  INJURY 

Bursting  of  aneurism  during  employment.  No  competent  evidence 
of  unusual  strain.  Riley  v.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Award  reversed. 

Common  Pleas  Court  Allegheny  Co. — Carpenter  1196 

Employe  suffering  from  partial  loss  of  speech,  mind  and  memory 
with  abnormal  nervous  conditions  on  left  side.  Award  affirmed. 

Roach  v.  Oswald  Lever  Co.  Supreme  Court. — Walling  1201 

Cancer — competent  testimony  to  sustain  award  for.  Grobuskie  v. 

Shipman  Coal  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Northumberland  Co. — 

Lloyd  1244 

Employe  stricken  while  running  from  a blast — evidence  sufficient 
to  account  for  death  by  aggrevation  of  pre-existing  diseased  condition 
of  heart  or  brain.  Marion  v.  Hudson  Coal  Co.  Common  Pleas 
Court  Lackawanna  Co. — Maxey  1570 


Employe  claimed  injury  to  back  by  accident  and  that  he  had  given 
notice  to  foreman  of  said  injury.  Supported  by  testimony  of  surgeon 
who  performed  operation  that  disability  was  due  to  injury.  Award 
affirmed.  Riehkowsky  v.  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Co.  Common  Pleas 
Court  Schuylkill  Co.— Bechtel  1758 

Injury  to  leg  from  fall — hysteria.  The  claimant  suffered  from 
hysteria  which  became  localized  in  the  leg — held  by  the  Board  to  be 
of  truamatic  origin  and  result  of  accident — compensation  restored. 

Re  v.  Sun  Shipbldg.  Co. — Houck  1788 

Death  from  abscess  alleged  to  have  been  result  of  operation  for 
hernia  of  accidental  origin.  Held  not  sufficient  evidence  of  causal 
connection  with  injury' — compensation  disallowed.  Finnan  v.  Forks 
Coal  Mining  Co. — Jarrett  1794 
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Deatli  from  myocardial  degeneration  not  shown  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  injury,  consisting  of  fracture  of  leg.  Jeffrey  v.  P.  & 
R.  C.  & I.  Co. — Jarrett 

DISFIGUREMENT 

Provision  for  compensation  for  disfigurement  under  amendment  1920 
to  Section  306,  held  to  allow  compensation  for  full  period  of  150 
weeks  where  it  is  found  that' serious  and  permanent  disfigurement 
has  been  sustained,  the  Board  having  no  authority  to  graduate  the 
award.  Simon  v.  Maryland  Battery  Service  Co. — Mackey.  Not 
yet  reported. 

EARNING  POWER 

Injury  involving  leg  only.  Refusal  to  modify  agreement  to  provide 
for  disability  compensation.  Gillespie  v.  Taylor,  McCoy  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. — Houck 

EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYE 

Member  of  firm  of  brick  laying  contractors  employed  by  borough 
to  repair  streets — evidence  sustains  finding  that  officers  of  borough 
had  control  of  work  as  to  how  and  when  it  was  done  and  right  of 
discharge.  Award  affirmed.  Swartz  v.  Borough  of  Hanover.  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  York  Co. — Ross 

EVIDENCE 

Testimony  of  physician  based  upon  reading  of  testimony  without 
examination  of  injuries  of  claimant,  incompetent.  Award  being 
amply  supported  by  other,  competent  evidence,  affirmed.  Davis 
v.  Penna  R.  R.  Common  Pleas  Court  Blair  Co. — Baldridge 

Hearsay  statements  of  deceased  made  twelve  hours  after  alleged 
accident  happened,  unsupported  by  other  competent  evidence.  Award 
reversed.  Riley  v.  Carnegie  Steel  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Alle- 
gheny Co. — Carpenter 

Statements  to  fellow  employe  at  time  of  accident,  to  another  on  way 
home  from  work  and  to  wife  upon  arrival  at  home — competent  and 
not  excluded  by  hearsay  rule.  Nicodemus  v.  Planing  Mill  Co.  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  Blair  Co. — Baldridge 

Employe  stricken  while  running  from  a blast — evidence  sufficient  to 
account  for  death  by  aggravation  of  pre-existing  diseased  condition 
of  heart  or  brain.  Marion  v.  Hudson  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court 
Lackawanna  Co. — Maxey 

Petition  for  withdrawal  of  record  from  C.  P.  Court  for  rehearing 
alleging  after  discovered  evidence  obtained  by  autopsy  performed 
19  months  after  deceased  was  buried.  Held  no  evidence  to  convince 
the  Board  of  error  in  the  record  as  it  now  stands.  Petition  refused. 
Craig  v.  Penna.  Coal  Co. — Mackey 

EYE— LOSS  OF  USE  OF 

Loss  of  eye — other  eye  having  been  previously  lost — compensation 
for  loss  of  member  and  not  total  disability.  Lente  v.  Frank  Lucci. 
Supreme  Court. — Kephart 

Use  of  one  eye  lost  and  vision  of  other  eye  limited  to  1/30  which 
can  be  increased  by  use  of  glasses  to  1/15  enabling  employe  to  fol- 
low former  occupation  in  mines.  Refusal  of  referee  to  terminate 
agreement  for  total  disability  affirmed.  Androlonis  v.  P.  & R.  C. 
& I.  Co. — Jarrett 

FUNERAL  EXPENSES  , ..  , 

Employe  injured  June  3,  1920  died  June  7,  1920,  medical  and  hospital 
expenses  amounting  to  .$138.50  paid  by  employer.  Additional  award 
of  $100  to  dependents  for  “last  sickness  and  burial”  affirmed.  Kop- 
ehak  v.  Lincoln  Gas  Coal  Co,  Superior  Court. — Gawthrop 

HAND— LOSS  OF  USE  OF 

Thumb  and  index  finger  amputated  at  wrist — gripping  power  greatly 
diminished — portion  of  hand  remaining  described  as  “monkey-tail 
grip” — estimated  75%  of  usefulness  gone — right  of  Board  to  review 
agreement  after  period  of  one  year  and  award  for  loss  of  hand 
sustained.  Lumley  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Common  Pleas 
Court  Luzerne  Co. — F'ulleb 
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INDEPENDENT  CONTRACTOR 

Claimant  injured  while  cleaning  windows  at  certain  price  per  pane, 
furnishing  material,  right  to  employ  assistants,  no  control  by  de- 
fendant except  as  to  result.  Held  to  be  independent  contractor.  Dis- 
allowance affirmed.  Willrich  v.  S.  Rosenay  & Co.  Common  Pleas 
Court  Philadelphia  Co. — Monaghan  1507 

INSURANCE  CONTRACT 

Question  of  liability  of  insurance  carrier  on  contract  of  insurance 
cannot  be  considered  by  the  Court  when  it  was  not  raised  before 
the  referee  and  Board.  Supreme  Court. — Kephart  1151 

LEG— LOSS  OF  USE  OF 

Injury  involving  leg  only.  Refusal  to  modify  agreement  to  provide 
for  disability  compensation.  Gillespie  v.  Taylor,,  McCoy  Coal  & 

Coke  Co.- — Houck  1342 

Injury  to  leg,  affecting  other  parts  of  body,  producing  disability. 
Compensation  not  limited  to  that  for  loss  of  member  but  is  payable 
for  total  disability.  Clark  v.  Clearfield  Opera  House  Co.  Supreme 
Court. — Kephart  1622 

LIMITATION— STATUTE  OF 

Claim  made  within  year  but  on  wrong  form.  Sufficient  evidence  to 
establish  claim  in  paper  filed.  Award  affirmed.  Horn  v.  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Supreme  Court. — Kephart  1063 

• Filing  of  claim  delayed  beyond  statutory  period  because  of  war. 
not  barred  by  statute  or  limitation.  Siplyak  v.  Director  General  of 
Railroads.  Common  Pleas  Court  Allegheny  Co. — MacFarlane  1566 

Claim  brought  by  guardian  of  minor  after  period  of  one  year — right 
barred  by  statute  or  limitation — “there  is  no  saving  for  disabilities 
from  the  Limitation  of  the  Compensation  Act,,  therefore  under  the 
the  law  none  exists.”  McHale  v.  B.  & O.  R.  R Co. — Jarrett  1676 

Final  receipt  signed  terminating  compensation  for  severe  injury  to 
hand  before  injury  was  entirely  healed.  Right  of  referee  and  Board 
to  set  aside  final  receipt  and  award  compensation  for  loss  of  hand 
after  one  year  from  last  payment.  Affirmed.  Lumley  v.  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Luzerne  Co. — Fuller  1843 

MARATIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Checker  employed  for  the  purpose  of  checking  in-coming  and  out- 
going cargoes  on  navigable  water — not  maratime  employment — re- 
view of  decision.  Lyons  v.  Cole.  Award  affirmed. — Mackey  1095 

MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL  SERVICES 

Failure  to  return  for  final  X-ray  examination  and  obtaining  medical 
treatment  from  other  than  company  physician  which  likewise  failed 
to  effect  a cure  not  refusal  of  reasonable  service.  Petsego  v.  Hud- 


son Coal  Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Lackawanna  Co. — Maxey  1067 

Right  of  physician  or  surgeon  to  collect  fee  in  addition  to  hospital 
charge  dependent  on  contract  with  employer.  Yost  v.  Coxe  Traveling 
Grate  Co. — Mackey  1011 

Notice  (Section  311)  Notice  to  physician  of  employer  sufficient 
to  give  actual  knowledge  of  accident  and  impose  duty  of  rendering 
medical  services.  Grobuskie  v.  Shipman  Coal  Co.  Common  Pleas 
Court  Northumberland  Co. — Lloyd  1244 

Employe  injured  June  3,  1920  died  June  7,  1920 — medical  and  hos- 
pital expenses  amounting  to  $138.50  paid  by  employer.  Additional 
. award  of  $100  to  dependents  for  “last  sickness  and  burial”  affirmed. 

Kopchak  v.  Lincoln  Gas  Coal  Co.  Superior  Court. — Gawthrop  1715 

Employer  not  liable  for  fee  of  a staff  physician  where  injury  is 
treated  in  a hospital  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  that  effect. 
Employer’s  liability  confined  to  hospital  charges.  O’Hare  v.  John 
Wanamaker. — Houck  1849 

PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 

Compensation  settlement  not  admissible  as  evidence  in  action  for 
damages.  Lengle  v.  North  Lebanon  Township.  Supreme  Court.— 

Kephart  1060 
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Claim  made  within  year  but  on  wrong  form — sufficient  evidence 
to  establish  claim  on  paper  filed.  Award  affirmed.  Horn  v.  Lehigh 
Valley  R.  R.  Co.  Supreme  Court. — Kephart  1063 

Hearing  de  novo  may  be  held  before  referee.  Davis  v.  Penna.  R.  R. 

Co.  Common  Pleas  Court  Blair  Co.— Baldridge  1102 

No  right  to  order  appeal  filed  after  statutory  period  of  ten  days. 

(Under  Act  of  1915)  Johnson  v.  Diamond  Coal  & Coke  Go.  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court  Allegheny  Co. — Stone  1194 

Authority  to  order  physical  examination  entirely  discretionary  with 
Board  or  referee  Such  an  order  is  interlocutory  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeal.  Roach  v.  Oswald  Lever  Co.  Supreme  Court. — 

Walling  1201 

Appeal  can  be  taken  only  by  a party  to  proceedings.  Appeal  by 
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THE  NEXT  STEP  IN  ARBITRATION 

Recommendation  for  a Bureau  of  Grievances  to  Hear  Both  Sides 

of  Industrial  Disputes. 

By  Dr.  Clifford  B.  Connelley. 

The  staggering  loss  of  $170, 000,000  in  wages  alone  during  the  past 
three  years  shown  in  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbi- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  would  indicate 
on  its  face  that  we  have  a problem  before  us  in  the  settlement  of 
industrial  disputes  in  this  State.  The  three  years  covered  by  this 
report  include  possibly  the  most  disastrous  strikes  in  industrial 
history  in  Pennsylvania.  The  coal  strike  of  this  year,  involving  a 
wrage  loss  of  1117,000,000,  the  rail  strike,  the  protracted  strike  in 
the  printing  trades,  and  the  thousand  or  more  strikes  of  the  year 
previous  caused  by  general  wage  reduction  make  up  the  bulk  of 
these  differences  which  reached  the  proportion  of  a national  calamity 
before  their  settlement  was  even  considered.  The  three  years  of 
strikes  which  caused  this  alarming  wage  loss  excludes  the  strikes 
in  the  steel  and  coal  industries  of  1919. 
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In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  machinery  for  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  lias  been  established  in  Pennsylvania,  the  good  offices  of 
which  have  been  extended  whenever  any  industrial  misunderstanding 
has  arisen,  whether  it  be  of  great  magnitude  or  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence, we  do  not  seem  to  be  making  progress  toward  solution  of 
the  differences  that  arise  between  employer  and  employe,  which  in 
every  instance  has  worked  hardship  upon  the  public  in  general.  The 
fact  that  strikes  of  whatever  magnitude  have  been  settled  on  a basis 
of  mutual  understanding  does  not  enter  into  the  solution  of  a prob- 
lem that  deserves  the  most  careful  and  far-reaching  consideration 
that  has  ever  been  given  to  any  great  question.  It  is  not  enough 
to  merely  legislate  against  strikes  or  against  the  participants  in 
the  strike,  whether  employer  or  employe;  or  to  take  action,  through 
governmental  processes  against  the  method  of  conducting  strikes. 
Undoubtedly,  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  should  find  some 
more  effective  means  of  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  than  th£ 
means  we  have  had  at  our  disposal  up  to  this  crisis.  For  the  most 
part  the  strikes  that  have  caused  us  so  much  concern  during  this  un- 
certain period  have  been  closed,  and  we  are  entering  upon  a period 
of  great  productivity.  At  such  a time,  it  is  well  to  pause  and  reflect. 
Few  of  us  believe,  for  instance,  that  the  coal  strike  has  been  perma- 
nently settled.  Wage  controversies  will  hardly  precipitate  as  many 
strikes  in  1022  and  1023  as  they  did  in  1020  and  1021  because  of  the 
labor  shortages  that  are  now  becoming  more  and  more  acute. 

Three  Statutes  for  Arbitration. 

With  regard  to  the  methods  for  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  in- 
dustries of  Pennsylvania,  there  are  three  distinct  acts  on  the  statute 
books,  two  of  which  have  been  held  unconstitutional,  and  the  third 
being  the  act  creating  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  outlining  powers  and 
duties. 

The  first  of  these  acts  is  known  as  the  “Voluntary  Trade  Tribunal 
Act  of  1SS3”.  This  provides  for  the  adjudication  of  differences  that 
might  arise  between  persons  engaged  in  the  iron,  steel,  glass,  tex- 
tile fabrics  and  coal  trades  in  this  State.  The  tribunal  for  the  con- 
sideration and  settlement  of  disputes  in  these  trades  is  to  be  named 
by  the  presiding  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  or  the  pres- 
ident judge  thereof  in  the  various  judicial  districts  of  the  Common- 
wealth upon  authorized  petition,  signed  by  both  parties  concerned 
in  the  controversy. 

The  second  is  known  as  the  “Compulsory  Arbitration  Act  of  1893”, 
which  is  an  elaboration  of  the  Act  of  1S83  in  that  it  includes  all 
iadustri.es  instead  of  onlv  certain  industries  mentioned  in  the  Act 
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of  18S3.  The  compulsory  feature  seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that  the 
decision  of  the  tribunal  is  final. 

The  Act,  now  in  effect,  creating  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Ar- 
bitration, passed  in  1913,  states  (Section  IS)  ‘‘Whenever  a differ- 
ence arises  between  an  employer  and  his  employes  which  cannot  be 
readily  adjusted,  the  chief  of  the  bureau  shall  proceed  promptly  to 
the  locality  thereof,  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  controversy.  If  such  settlement  cannot  be  effected 
the  dispute  may  be  arbitrated  by  a board  composed  of  one  person 
selected  by  the  employer,  one  person  selected  by  the  employes,  and 
a third  person  who  shall  be  selected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
employer  and  employe”. 

None  Satisfactory. 

From  the  standpoint  of  administration,  none  of  these  acts  can  be 
enforced  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction,  although  the  Act  of  1913, 
under  which  we  are  now  operating,  seems  to  get  more  nearly  to  bring- 
ing about  adjustment  of  labor  disputes.  The  two  earlier  acts,  held 
unconstitutional,  could  not  stand  the  acid  test  in  the  light  of 
present-day  inquiry  any  more  than  they  could  at  the  time  they  were 
held  to  be  invalid.  It  was  alleged  at  that  time  that  compulsory 
arbitration,  as  proposed,  was  a violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  Pennsylvania,  guaranteeing  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
It  does  not  seem,  therefore,  that  this  method  of  legislation,  at  least, 
is  the  accepted  solution  of  the  problem.  The  need  goes  farther  than 
the  mere  assumption  of  governmental  responsibility.  One  of  the 
difficulties  that  has  handicapped  all  governmental  effort  toward 
mediation  of  industrial  disputes  has  been  lack  of  information  prior 
to  the  occurrence  of  the  strike.  After  the  strike  has  occurred  the 
information  that  can  be  obtained  is  so  biased  and  prejudiced  that 
there  is  no  hope  of  arriving  at  a settlement  better  than  a compromise 
of  differences. 


Findings  Might  Be  Published. 

Were  it  possible  to  secure  the  facts  in  any  and  every  controversy 
which  threatens  dislocation  of  normal  operation  of  the  industry 
through  strike  or  lockout,  a step  toward  ultimate  solution  could  be 
obtained.  If  the  parties  to  an  industrial  dispute  were  compelled 
by  law  to  submit  to  a review  of  their  differences  before  an  impartial 
board  before  a strike  occurs,  it  would  be  possible  to  make  available 
the  findings  of  such  an  inquiry,  which  would  then  show  the  right 
or  the  wrong  to  any  step  that  might  be  taken.  If  such  findings  of 
fact  were  in  the  possession  of  a responsible  governmental  agency, 
which  might  be  empowered  to  recommend  settlement,  there  would 
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be  some  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  participants  to  precipitate  an 
unwarranted  strike.  At  the  present  time  no  such  findings  are  avail- 
able, and  the  public  is  encouraged  to  believe  all  manner  of  wild 
and  impossible  things  about  the  parties  in  the  controversy. 

Herbert  Hoover,  in  an  address  made  recently  on  “The  Public  and 
the  Coal  Industry,”  regards  this  step  toward  elimination  of  these 
recurring  strikes  in  the  coal  industry  as  symptoms  of  a disease  that 
cannot  be  diagnosed  accurately  until  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
facts.  He  says,  “These  periodic  wars  in  the  industry  are,  therefore, 
in  part  symptoms  of  a disease.  But  before  we  treat  this  disease  we 
must  have  a more  accurate  diagnosis.  We  must  have  adequate, 
accurate  information  from  which  to  weigh  the  different  causes.  We 
must  he  able  to  apply  to  all  the  test  of  fact.  From  such  an  under- 
standing we  should  be  able  to  return  this  industry  to  sanity. 

Bureau  of  Grievances  Proposed. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  1 would  recommend  the  establishment 
of  a Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industy  to  be  known  as 
the  “Bureau  of  Grievances”,  which  would  be  a representative  board 
of  review,  similar  to  the  State  Industrial  Board,  which  should  have 
power  to  compel  the  attendance  of  the  person  or  persons  concerned 
whenever  an  industrial  dispute  arises  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
both  sides  of  the  controversy. 

Such  bureau  should  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry as  chairman,,  and  four  additional  members  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  approved  by  the  Senate.  One  should  be  a repre- 
sentative employer;  one  a representative  employe;  one  a representa- 
tive of  women  in  industry ; and  the  fourth  a representative  of  the 
public,  preferably  a publicist  or  person  engaged  in  similar  work. 
The  advantage  of  such  an  organization  is  evident.  The  Commissioner 
would  represent  the  State,  and  the  other  members  the  interests  most 
vitally  concerned  in  the  settlement. 

Method  of  Procedure.  * 

It  should  be  the  duty,  whenever  an  industrial  dispute  arises,  of 
the  person  or  persons  concerned  to  present  their  case  to  the  Bureau 
by  petition,  and  the  Bureau  should  arrange  for  a definite  time  of 
meeting,  which  should  be  arranged  with  full  knowledge  of  the  peti- 
tioner and  the  other  parties  to  the  controversy.  After  all  available 
data  has  been  completed,  the  Bureau  should  render  a decision  based 
on  the  information  submitted.  This  decision  should,  in  no  sense,  he 
final  or  one  to  be  enforced  by  the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth 
unless  an  actual  lockout  or  strike  occurs  in  spite  of  the  decision 
rendered. 
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The  real  purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  Grievances,  therefore,  would 
be  to  have  "the  disputants  bring  their  cases  before  an  impartial 
bureau  before  the  actual  strike  or  lockout  has  occurred.  The  Com- 
monwealth would  thus  have  in  its  possession  the  real  underlying 
causes  of  the  strike  or  lockout  in  case  a satisfactory  settlement 
was  not  agreed  upon  as  a result  of  bringing  it  before  the  Bureau  of 
Grievances.  This  information  would  thus  serve  as  a real  guide  to 
public  opinion.  The  difficulty  now  is  that  complaint  is  made  that 
newspapers  will  not  publish  all  the  facts;  the  newspapers  on  the 
other  hand  complain  that  there  is  no  reliable,  unbiased  source  of  in- 
formation from  which  the  full  facts  can  be  secured.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  many  strikes  and  lockouts  could  possibly  be  averted 
entirely  if  the  real  facts  cou'd  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Possession  of  these  facts  moreover,  would  also  greatly  assist 
the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  in  adjusting  labor  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  result  of  the  workings  of  such  a bureau  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

First  To  minimize  the  occurrence  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 

Second  In  case  strikes  and  lockouts  occur  there  would  be 
reliable  data  to  furnish  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

Third  Where  a settlement  has  occurred  it  would  be  more 
final  than  the  compromise  settlements  of  one  year 
or  more,  which  are  in  reality  no  settlements  at  all. 


LABOR  OFFICIALS  CONVENTION 

Next  Convention  of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  at  Richmond, 

Va.,  May  1 to  4,  1923. 

Two  conventions  this  year  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
to  early  fruition  the  plans  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Governmental  Labor  Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
of  which  Commissioner  C.  B.  Connelley  is  president. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  National  Safety  Council  held  in  Detroit  last 
August,  the  committee  made  the  first  draft  of  the  program  and  de- 
cided a number  of  important  questions  in  connection  with  the  con- 
vention for  1923. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Boards  and  Commissions  in  Baltimore  this  month,  the  com- 
mittee prepared  a final  draft  of  the  program. 
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Tt  Tins  been  fortunate  that  these  two  conventions  attracted  many  of 
the  officials  of  the  Governmental  Labor  Officials’  organization  for  it 
brought  them  together  for  preliminary  meetings  which  could  not 
have  been  held  otherwise  and  the  business  would  have  been  handled 
through  correspondence,  always  less  satisfactory  than  personal  con- 
tact. 

A feature  of  the  convention,  to  be  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
May  1 to  4,  1923  is  the  method  for  arranging  the  sessions.  Each 
State  Commissioner  who  holds  office  in  the  organization  is  to  pre- 
side at  one  of  the  sessions. 

Commissioner  Connclley  will  preside  at  the  session  the  first  day 
when  Edward  J.  Henning,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  is  to  tell 
of  the  relation  of  the  State  departments  to  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labor. 

John  Hopkins  Hall,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  Virginia,  will 
preside  at  the  opening  session  when  addresses  of  welcome  will  be 
made  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  the  Mayor  of  Richmond.  Com- 
missioner Connelley  will  follow  with  his  address  as  president  of  the 
association. 

Another  distinct  feature  of  the  convention  will  be  the  arrangement 
of  the  business  program  which  will  be  taken  up  during  fifteen 
minutes  of  each  session.  At  the  Harrisburg  convention  last  May 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  for  the  business  calendar 
which  was  crowded  into  one  day’s  proceedings. 

John  S.  P.  Davie,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of  New  Hampshire,  will 
preside  at  the  session  devoted  to  inspections,  safety,  and  sanitation. 
Dr.  M.  G.  Lloyd  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  Washington  is  one 
of  the  speakers  on  this  occasion. 

The  afternoon  session,  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  will  be  devoted  to 
women  and  children  in  industry.  Mrs.  Delphine  M.  Johnson,  super- 
visor of  women  in  industry  of  the  State  of  Washington,  will  pre- 
side. Mrs.  Louise  E.  Schutz  of  Minnesota,  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  Mrs.  Ethel  Scott  of  Virginia,  will  arrange  this  program. 

Fred  M.  Wilcox,  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wis- 
consin, is  to  preside  at  the  session  Thursday  morning,  May  3rd, 
when  workmen’s  compensation  will  be  discussed.  In  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  Colonel  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  Commissioner  of  Labor  of 
New  Jersey,  will  preside  at  the  session  devoted  to  industrial  re- 
habilitation. 

The  final  business  session  for  the  election  of  officers  will  be  held 
Friday  morning,  May  4th.  This  day  is  also  set  aside  for  the  session 
on  employment  to  be  presided  over  by  H.  C.  Hudson  of  Canada,  and 
the  session  on  Mediation  and  Arbitration  which  will  be  in  charge 
of  W.  J.  Biebesheimer,  Federal  Director  of  Industrial  Relations  of 
Ohio. 
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EXPERTS  CONSIDER  MASTER  BUILDING  CODE 


Eight  of  the  most  prominent  building  experts  in  Pennsylvania  as- 
sembled at  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  headquarters  in 
Harrisburg,  Tuesday,  October  17th,  to  receive  from  Commissioner 
Clifford  B.  Connelley  sections  of  the  Industrial  Board  draft  of 
the  state  building  code  for  final  action  before  the  code  is  submitted 
to  public  hearings. 

This  draft  as  it  now  stands  is  a composite  of  all  municipal  efforts 
to  regulate  the  inspection  of  all  buildings.  It  constitutes  an  effort 
to  draft  a “master  code'’  for  the  entire  state. 

Some  of  the  best  minds  on  building  and  engineering  problems  in 
Pennsylvania  have  been  called  on  to  assist  the  Industrial  Board  in 
its  effort. 

The  master  committee  which  held  its  first  meeting  at  this  time 
is  one  of  the  strongest  ever  assembled  in  the  interest  of  safety  reg- 
ulations for  the  industries. 

Commissioner  Connelley  selected  experts  along  particular  lines  to 
go  over  the  various  sections.  The  tentative  draft  was  subdivided 
and  each  member  of  the  master  committee  made  one  of  the  sub- 
committees. They  will  work-  out  a method  of  procedure  as  they 
go  over  the  draft.  This  committee  will  not  meet  again  until  all 
are  ready  to  report. 

The  code  is  being  so  dawn  up  that  it  will  meet  with  the  building 
conditions  and  regulations  that  have  been  adopted  in  every  part 
of  the  state. 

The  master  committee  consists  of: 

George  H.  Davenport,  representing  the  Pittsburgh  Building  Code 
Commission. 

Charles  T.  Tngham,  Pennsylvania  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

E.  F.  TV  elsh,  representing  the  State  Building  Trades  organiza- 
tion. 

John  Molitor,  Bureau  of  Housing,  State  Department  of  Health. 

Edwin  Clark,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Robert  J.  Cochran,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 
Pittsburgh. 

Michael  Malloy,  Chief  Building  Inspector,  Wilkes-Barre. 

D.  Nickerbacker  Boyd  of  Philadelphia,  representing  the  state 
architects. 

Edgar  Weimer,  Lebanon,  Chairman  of  the  State  Building  Code 
Commission  and  prominent  building  expert. 

Professor  C.  G.  Dunnells  of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  rep- 
resenting- the  Builders’  Exchange,  Pittsburgh. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  PARAGRAPHS 


Commissioner  Connelley  delivered  two  addresses  before  the  Ninth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Industrial  Ac- 
cident Boards  and  Commissions,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  first  as 
part  of  the  discussion  on  “Forms  and  Procedure,”  the  opening  day, 
the  second,  on  “Accident  Prevention,”  delivered  the  last  day  of  the 
convention 


With  the  end  of  industrial  depression  and  the  beginning  of  pro- 
duction and  prosperity,  comes  the  swung  back  of  war  conditions 
in  the  labor  market.  For  the  first  time  since  the  depression  started, 
following  the  war,  there  are  more  jobs  than  men  to  fill  them.  During 
September  the  transition  was  brought  about.  Last  month  orders 
for  labor  exceeded  the  supply.  Employers  requested  16,471  persons 
to  fill  positions  and  there  were  only  15,973  persons  available  for 
those  positions,  while  less  than  75  per  cent  of  these  were  actually 
placed. 


One  of  the  few  claims  of  persons  employed  by  the  state  for  com- 
pensation has  been  turned  down  by  Commissioner  Connelley  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  employment  and  the  fact  that  the  claimant 
was  not  on  the  premises  of  the  employer  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Poland,  a nurse,  at  the  Mount  Alto  sanitarium, 
was  walking  along  the  highway  while  off  duty.  She  was  struck 
by  a passing  auto  and  seriously  injured.  Although  she  was  sub- 
ject to  call  at  any  time,  it  was  found  that  at  the  specific  time  of 
the  accident  she  was  not  “furthering  the  business  of  her  employer.” 
She  has  been  advised  of  the  futility  of  the  claim  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  legal  proceedings. 


Robert  •!.  Peters  and  S.  S.  Riddle  attended  the  Tenth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  International  Association  of  Public  Employment 
Services  at  Washington  last  month.  Mr.  Peters  told  of  what  has 
been  done  in  Pennsylvania  to  find  work  for  those  who  want  to  work. 
At  a session  on  Rehabilitation  and  Employment,  Mr.  Riddle  told  of 
the  civilian  work  and  a representative  of  the  federal  government  ex- 
plained soldier  rehabilitation.  Secretary  of  Labor  Davis  spoke  at 
the  conference. 
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The  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  last  month  inaugurated  a new  chart 
system  which  presents  the  regular  reports  in  a complete,  concise 
and  interesting  manner.  It  shows  among  other  things  the  disposi- 
tion that  has  been  made  of  1,240  cases  out  of  2,793  that  are  registered 
with  the  Bureau.  Strictly  speaking  a case  is  never  closed  with  the 
bureau  unless  the  person  dies  or  refuses  its  services.  The  work  is, 
therefore,  cumulative  and  as  each  year  goes  by  the  dividends  from 
this  meritorious  investment  of  the  state  money  increase  and  multi- 
ply. Artificial  appliances  are  procured;  medical,  and  in  some  needy 
cases,  financial  aid  is  given.  Likewise  where  there  is  special  apti- 
tude, training  is  given  for  some  future  employment.  It  is  surprising 
what  these  trainees  are  able  to  do  under  physical  handicap. 


Harry  A.  Nye,  member  of  the  Industrial  Board  and  chairman  of 
the  Committtee  on  Industrial  Surveys,  will  carry  an  appeal  to 
Pennsylvania  manufacturers  as  the  result  of  some  inquiry  into  our 
foreign  trade  recommending  more  careful  packing  and  closer  in- 
spection of  shipments  out  of  the  country.  The  principal  complaint 
registered  against  the  American  producers  in  foreign  fields  is  the 
careless  and  oftimes  indifferent  manner  in  which  goods  are  shipped 
abroad.  Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  woman  member  of  the  Board  said 
that  the  question  of  packing  and  shipping  was  the  principal  com- 
plaint she  heard  in  connection  with  trade  from  this  country.  “Too 
often  the  goods  when  received  are  broken  or  essential  parts  missing, 
necessitating  correspondence  and  need  "ess  delay,”  said  Mrs.  Semple. 


The  investigation  of  “boarding”  rooms  in  hosiery  plants  which 
has  just  been  completed  by  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  shows  that  the  employees 
working  in  such  rooms,  especially  women,  labor  under  difficult  condi- 
tions. The  work  demands  continuous  standing  and  walking,  ex- 
posure to  the  heat  of  the  workrooms  and  the  liability  of  the  workers 
to  burns  from  the  drying  forms. 

Boarding,  which  consists  of  drawing  by  hand  the  damp  stockings 
over  forms  heated  by  live  steam  for  the  purpose  of  stretching  and 
drying  them,  is  done  in  several  different  ways  but  all  the  methods  ex- 
pose the  workers  to  the  danger  of  being  burned  and  to  the  excessive 
heat  radiating  from  the  machines. 

As  a result  of  this  investigation  several  recommendations  intended 
to  eliminate  the  hazards  attached  to  this  occupation  will  be  presented 
to  a representative  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
Department,  employers  and  employes  which  will  be  held  in  the  near 
future. 
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The  first  request  for  exemption  from  the  requirements  of  the  in- 
industrial home  work  ruling  of  the  State  Industrial  Board,  which  be- 
came effective  September  1st,  was  refused  by  the  Industrial  Board. 
The  petitioner  represented  a New  York  firm  which  sends  its  goods 
into  nine  counties  of  the  State  to  be  manufactured  by  workers,  usually 
women  and  children,  in  the  homes.  The  nine  counties  included  in 
the  petition  are  Berks,  Schuylkill,  Dauphin,  Columbia,  Montgomery, 
Lebanon,  Lancaster,  Adams  and  Northampton. 

The  specific  exemption  applied  for  was  the  waiving  of  the  require- 
ment for  annual  medical  inspection  of  the  homes  in  which  such 
work  is  done.  The  claim  was  set  forth  that  the  homes  are  in  rural 
districts  for  the  most  part,  making  it  almost  impossible  for  the 
State  or  local  health  authorities  to  cover  the  territory  each  year. 
The  Industrial  Board  in  denying  the  petition  took  the  position  that 
an  exemption  covering  such  a widespread  scope  would  nullify  the 
genera]  enforcement  of  the  ruling. 


Dr.  Louis  Nusbaum,  Associate  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Education,  appeared  in  person  before  the  Industrial  Board 
in  protest  against  the  rules  of  administration  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  educational  motion  picture  regulations  put  into  effect  on 
September  1st.  Dr.  Nusbaum  was  a member  of  a committee  ap- 
pointed by  C.  B.  Connelley,  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  to  assist  in  drafting  the  motion  picture  regulations. 
He  states  that  the  rules  of  administration,  covering  the  approval 
of  buildings  for  motion  picture  purpose  nullifies  the  original  regula- 
tions approved  by  the  Industrial  Board.  It  is  likely  that  some  modi- 
fication will  be  made  by  the  Board  in  the  enforcing  rules. 


The  Industrial  Board  handed  down  a ruling  that  a minor  be- 
tween 10  and  IS  years  of  age  may  serve  as  an  apprentice  in  the  stone 
cutting  industry  providing  the  minor  is  not  employed  in  or  about 
a quarry.  This  ruling  was  made  on  the  complaint  that  restrictive 
legislation  is  interfering  with  apprenticeship  in  the  stone  cutting 
industry.  The  Industrial  Board  has  begun  an  investigation,  covering 
apprenticeship  in  all  industries. 


Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Laundry  Owners’ 
Association,  W.  G.  Conover,  President,  Philadelphia,  over  6000  copies 
of  the  new  Safety  Standards  applying  to  Laundries  was  placed  into 
the  hands  of  the  laundry  employes  in  the  various  laundries  of  the 
Commonwealth.  This  method  of  distribution  of  safety  literature  is 
important  in  that  the  codes  were  actually  placed  into  the  hands  of 
employes  as  well  as  employers. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

COMMISSIONER  C.  B.  CONNELLEY,  Chairman. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  SEMPLE,  JAMES  C.  CRONIN, 
OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  HARRY  A NYE, 

FRED.  J.  HARTMAN,  Secretary. 


The  Industrial  Board  at  its  meeting  October  11th  directed  the  Bu- 
reau of  Inspection  to  make  a rigorous  investigation  throughout  the 
State  during  the  week  (if  October  23rd  of  children  in  theatricals.  A 
report  on  the  investigation  will  be  submitted  at  the  November  meet- 
ing of  the  Board.  It  is  hoped  to  learn  by  this  inquiry  the  extent  of 
the  practice  of  employing  children  in  theatrical  performances,  the 
circuit  conducting  the  child  performers,  the  character  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, of  which  the  child  is  a part,  and  the  information  on  whether 
the  company  travels  from  place  to  place  or  is  stationary.  It  was 
expressed  by  the  Board  members  that  as  a rule  two  classes  of  chil- 
dren in  theatricals  are  found,  namely  those  receiving  proper  care  and 
attention  and  those  exposed  to  hardships  and  privations  under  the 
rigors  of  the  performance.  It  is  this  latter  class  which  the  Board 
feels  it  must  deal  with  in  this  important  question. 


Industrial  home  work  of  a benevolent  character  where  the  financial 
returns  are  converted  to  religious,  educational,  or  charitable  pur- 
poses does  not  come  under  the  recent  rulings  of  the  Board  on  this 
kind  of  employment,  it  was  decided  at  the  October  meeting.  In 
reply  to  a request  for  such  a ruling,  the  Board  applied  a distinction 
between  “benevolent”  employment  and  “employment  for  livelihood”. 

In  the  case  acted  upon  by  the  Board,  a Ladies  Aid  Society  of  the 
Bloomsburg  Lutheran  Church  obtained  money  for  church  funds  by 
lucrative  employment  at  afternoon  and  evening  meetings  packing 
Easter  egg  dyes.  Inasmuch  as  the  money  was  turned  over  to  the 
church,  it  was  ruled  that  such  an  activity  would  not  be  classed  as 
industrial  home  work. 


Dr.  Ed.  B.  Joachim,  inspector  in  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and 
Engineering,  presented  an  exhibit  to  the  Industrial  Board,  and  in  a 
comprehensive  report  made  recommendations  for  a ruling  on  second 
hand  material  used  in  upholstering.  The  Board  will  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  draw  up  a set  of  regulations  based  on  Dr.  Joachim’s  report. 
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The  Public  Education  and  Child  Labor  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania directed  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  a number  of  violations 
of  the  industrial  home  work  ruling,  and  requested  that  the  authorities 
be  informed  as  to  the  method  of  procedure  in  enforcement  of  these 
rulings.  Otto  T.  Mallery  was  named  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
Philadelphia  authorities  the  existence  of  the  industrial  home  work 
rulings  with  the  request  for  cooperation  by  city  health  officials  with 
the  Department  inspectors. 


The  industrial  survey  committee,  of  which  Harry  Nye  is  chairman, 
is  working  on  a set  of  forms  for  reports  from  the  various  bureaus  of 
the  Department,  which  will  present  in  concise  manner  the  informa- 
tion carried  in  the  reports  as  they  are  arranged  at  the  present  time. 
The  principal  object  is  to  standardize  and  simplify  these  reports. 
This  Committee  also  is  to  investigate  the  subject  of  stream  polution, 
which  has  been  hanging  fire  for  some  time  due  to  divided  responsi- 
bility in  the  various  departments  of  the  State  government.  The 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  prepared  to  prosecute  where 
conditions  are  found  to  be  bad,  and  the  industrial  survey  oommittee 
is  expected  to  make  these  recommendations. 


John  A.  Quinn  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  Apprentices  Com- 
mittee of  the  Master  Plumbers’  Association,  appeared  before  the 
Board  to  explain  what  training  their  Association  is  giving  to  the 
apprentices  in  this  trade. 

The  Plumbers’  Association,  he  said,  is  cooperating  with  the  Phila- 
delphia Trade  Schools  in  connection  with  the  Public  Schools  System. 
Their  program  is  to  take  the  boy  from  high  school  and  instruct  him 
in  the  essentials  of  the  plumbing  industry. 

' Commissioner  Connelley  asked  why  they  waited  until  the  boy  is 
out  of  high  school  before  teaching  him  the  trade  Quinn  replied  that 
it  was  done  to  assure  them  that  their  apprentices  have  the  value  of 
business  training  and  general  intelligence  to  insure  a higher  type  of 
men  in  the  trade. 

“You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  many  plumbers  today  know 
little  about  business.  There  are  some  plumbers,  I am  forced  to 
admit,  who  do  not  know  how  to  make  a bank  deposit.” 

The  full  committee  of  the  Plumbers’  Association  will  appear  before 
the  Board  at  an  early  date  when  the  question  of  apprenticeship  will 
be  discussed  at  length.  The  Industrial  Board  has  jurisdiction  in 
apprenticeship  training  only  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  Child  Labor  Law. 
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BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 

JOHN  H.  WALKER,  Chief. 


ENFORCEMENT  OF  CODES 

Collapse  of  the  floor  in  a Pittsburgh  Motion  Picture  Theatre,  kil- 
ling an  eight-year  old  child  and  injuring  63  other  school  children, 
emphasizes  the  need  for  careful  inspection  of  all  buildings  where 
motion  'pictures  are  shown  to  prevent  similar  disaster,  says  Com- 
missioner Clifford  B.  Connellev. 

In  a statement  recently  he  declared: 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  is  enforcing  the  terms  of 
the  revised  motion  picture  code  for  schools,  churches  and  audit- 
oriums most  rigorously,  especially  the  provision  requiring  permits 
for  the  use  of  buildings  in  which  the  exhibitions  are  to  take  place. 

It  is  the  danger  of  such  catastrophes  that  has  brought  the  adop- 
tion of  safety  standards  in  Pennsylvania  governing  the  exhibition 
of  motion  pictures  in  the  educational  field. 

Although  the  Department  has  no  jurisdiction  over  theatrical  ex- 
hibitions or  theatres  such  as  the  one  in  Pittsburgh,  the  lesson  of  this 
disaster  will  have  its  effect  in  the  enforcement  of  the  educational 
“movie”  code  which  became  effective  this  month.  Where  pictures 
are  to  be  shown  in  schools  or  auditoriums  throughout  the  State, 
building  permits  must  be  secured  before  the  exhibition  can  take 
place.  In  this  manner  the  safety  of  construction  as  well  as  design 
can  be  secured  through  inspection  before  the  film  is  even  taken  into 
the  hall. 

Safeguarding  the  lives  of  children  as  well  as  grown-ups  is  the 
primary  object  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Pennsylvania  Motion  Picture 
Code.  And  it  is  the  purpose  of  these  standards  to  eliminate  in  the 
educational  field,  at  least,  all  disasters  such  as  the  one  which  just 
occurred. 


Enforcement  of  the  Industrial  Home  Work  Ruling  of  the  State 
Industrial  Board  starting  September  first  will  be  carried  into  every 
home  in  Pennsylvania  where  such  “piece  work”  is  finished  or  hand- 
led in  any  way. 
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Inspectors  of  tlie  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  have  been 
furnished  with  copies  of  the  rulings  and  any  deviation  from  the 
letter  of  the  regulations  will  be  severely  dealt  with.  Three  restric- 
tions are  specifically  imposed.  They  are: 

1.  Requirement  of  a health  certificate  to  show  that  the  home  has 
been  inspected  and  found  in  a clean  and  sanitary  condition. 

2.  Restriction  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  female  workers  to  ten 
a day  and  54  a week,  with  one  day  of  rest  in  the  week,  and  a three- 
quarter  of  an  hour  lunch  period. 

3.  Prohibition  of  minors  under  14  years  of  age  from  employment 
in  industrial  home  work,  and  restriction  for  minors  between  the 
ages  of  1G  and  21,  including  the  compulsory  educational  features  of 
the  child  labor  act. 


During  August  8,748  regular  and  1,858  special  inspections  were 
made  bringing  Ihe  total  inspections  on  September  1,  during  1922  to 
75,505.  In  August  419  orders  were  issued  and  625  compliances  re- 
ported. 

Prosecutions  were  heavy  during  the  month,  21  being  reported;  in 
Philadelphia  there  were  7,  Scranton  3,  Lancasterl,  Pittsburgh  8, 
and  Erie  2. 

Report  on  the  investigation  of  53  fatalities  out  of  75  reported 
during  August  shows  32  were  caused  by  carelessness,  8 were  un- 
avoidable and  1 1 resulted  from  mechanical  complications  such  as 
lack  of  safeguards  or  defective  equipment.  In  two  cases  it  was  found 
that  first  aid  was  refused.  On  the  whole,  the  report  shows  improve- 
ment in  the  morale  both  among  employers  and  employes  with  respect 
to  safety  regulations. 

A total  of  1,858  licenses  have  been  renewed  this  year  for  the  opera- 
tion of  motion  picture  machines.  In  all  2,159  licenses  have  been 
issued  for  1922.  During  August  12  licenses  were  issued  for  the 
operation  of  approved  projectors  only.  These  licenses  conform  with 
the  Industrial  Board  motion  picture  standards,  effective  September 
1. 

During  the  year  up  to  September  1,  investigations  reveal  there 
were  10,293  defects  classed  as  “ordinary”  and  790  defects  regarded 
as  “dangerous”  among  the  boilers  of  the  state.  A total  of  2G,181 
inspections  were  made  to  discover  these  defects. 

A total  of  173  dangerous  defects  were  discovered  as  the  result  of 
343  elevator  inspections  during  the  month  of  August.  The  Elevator' 
Di  vision  likewise  approved  17  plans  submitted  that  month. 

The  Building  Division  received  173  new  plans  in  August  and  ap- 
proved 122,  of  which  37  were  fire  escapes,  57  buildings,  19  theatres, 
G bakeries  and  3 exhaust  systems. 
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An  underground  traffic  in  the  use  of  second  hand  materials  for  up- 
holstery represented  as  brand  new,  lias  been  brought  to  light  through 
investigation  by  the  Division  of  TTygiene  and  Engineering 

From  the  junk  pile  to  the  parlor  the  story  of  this  traffic  reveals 
a startling  menace  to  the  health  both  of  the  workers  who  are  com- 
pelled to  handle  this  filthy  material  and  the  homes  where  overstaffed 
furniture,  pillows  and  cushions  unbeknown  to  the  purchasers  may 
harbor  germs,  insects  and  dirt  of  all  descriptions. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Joachim,  an  inspector,  of  this  Division  made  the 
investigation  of  this  condition  in  every  furniture  and  upholstery 
plant  of  the  state  and  recommendations  have  been  made  to  the  State 
Industrial  Board  in  a comprehensive  report  that  safety  standards  be 
drawn  to  prevent  this  traffic  from  reaching  the  proportions  of  a 
State-wide  menace. 

The  better  class  of  manufacturers  and  the  dealers  desire  the  regu- 
lations to  protect  themselves  as  well  as  the  public.  Concealing  their 
work  under  bright  colored  tapestries  and  fine  velours,  the  goods  are 
sold  as  new  and  the  public  is  ignorant  that  in  the  workshop  hun- 
dreds of  varieties  of  filth  are  stored  where  “no  one  can  see  it.” 

Samples  of  this  “plunder”  from  junk  piles  and  refuse  heaps  were 
exhibited  to  members  of  the  Industrial  Board  by  Dr.  Joachim  when 
he  made  his  report.  Bags,  cotton  felt  smelling  of  mildew,  feathers 
loaded  with  bugs,  hair  filled  with  germs  and  numerous  other  ex- 
amples of  “cheap”  materials  were  shown. 

Rather  than  sterilize  this  stuff,  these  firms  will  buy  the  new  ma- 
terials, said  Dr.  Joachim,  for  the  difference  in  cost  would  not  make 
it  pay  as  the  new  materials  can  be  bought  for  less  when  the  cost  of 
sterilization  is  added. 

Some  of  these  materials  seized  from  workers  in  the  act  of  stuffing 
them  along  with  good  materials  into  a piece  of  furniture  are:  hair, 
cotton,  cottonfelt,  cotton  liuters,  cotton  “sweenin.cs”  wool,  feathers, 
feather  down,  kapoc,  Louisiana  moss,  sea  moss,  African  fibre,  tow, 
sisal,  shoddy  and  excelsior. 

“Anything  that  is  hidden  from  view  is  liable  to  adulteration,” 
says  Dr.  Joachim,  in  his  report,  “especially  when  it  is  sewed  into 
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a bag,  cushion  or  under  a cover  of  any  kind.  This  adulteration  is  in 
the  form  of  second  hand  or  old  reused  materials  of  doubtful  clean- 
liness which  may  not  be  free  from  the  germs  of  disease,  and  in  many 
instances  also  made  from  shoddy  which  has  been  made  from  old 
rags  of  every  description,  or  discarded  garments  which  have  not  been 
washed,  sterilized  or  disinfected  previous  to  being  shoddied. 

“Accumulations  from  floor  sweepings  are  not  wasted.  These  sweep- 
ings are  usually  placed  in  large  wooden  boxes  in  the  work  rooms  and 
when  a workman  requires  additional  material  to  piece  out  certain 
parts  he  makes  a grand  rush  for  the  nearest  box  and  helps  himself. 

“Speed  is  the  great  factor  in  shops  of  this  class  and  such  trifles  as 
spoiled  materials  are  not  given  a thought  so  far  as  their  cleanliness 
is  concerned.  Get  it  out  of  sight,  tack  it  or  sew  it  in,  no  one  will 
see  it  seems  to  be  the  moving  spirit  of  these  workshops,  and  if  any 
one  questions  the  purity  of  contents  a denial  is  promptly  forth- 
coming. 

“Second  hand  materials  of  all  descriptions  which  are  used  in 
upholstered  furniture  usually  pass  through  the  hand  of  a junk  dealer 
first  who  gathers  in  all  the  old  hair,  cotton  mattresses  quilts  and 
comfortables  from  refuse  dumps  and  other  avenues,  tears  them  apart 
and  sells  them  in  baled  form  to  the  furniture  makers. 

“A  great  deal  of  trouble  has  come  to  many  manufacturers  and 
dealers  who  occasionally  find  a material  which  has  not  had  prior  use 
but  from  which  worms  have  been  seen  hanging  by  their  webs  under 
and  on  upholstered  furniture.  This  creature  is  commonly  known  as 
the  “tow  tick”  or  “tow  worm.”  When  this  occurs  complaints  have 
poured  in  that  second  hand  materials  were  used,  but  it  always  turns 
out  that,  this  tick  or  worm  is  only  present  when  tow  is  used  for  a 
filling  material.  Hence,  tow  should  be  classed  as  a doubtful  clean 
material. 

“In  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  upholstered  furniture  containing 
contaminated  stuffing  or  filling  materials,  the  introduction  of  vermin 
and  filth  into  homes  should  be  considered  a menace  which  may  have 
far  reaching  consequences.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  cheaper 
grades  of  furniture  but  even  the  better  grades  are  at  times  involved. 

“The  purchaser  of  upholstered  furniture  buys  in  good  faith  but  as 
the  internal  and  mysterious  contents  cannot  be  seen  from  the  out- 
side, he  is  much  disgusted  and  surprised  when  anything  resembling 
vermin  makes  its  appearance. 

“The  worker  in  the  industry  who  is  obliged  to  handle  what  is 
given  to  him  is  liable  to  be  in  the  position  of  a carrier  of  disease  and 
vermin  and  he  should  be  given  protection  against  the  odds  of  such 
employment,  and  the  dirt  and  dust  of  workshops  where  it  is  handled 
in  dusty  poorly  ventilated  rooms.”  ' 
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EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

ROBERT  J.  PETERS,  Director. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  ENDED 


The  period  of  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania  is  passed.  Orders 
for  labor  exceed  the  supply  for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  Common 
labor  is  scarce  and  wages  in  some  instances  are  up  to  50  cents  an 
hour  with  40  cents  the  average.  Skilled  mechanics  for  building  opera- 
tions, metals  and  machinery  are  in  great  demand.  Coal  miners  are 
wanted  in  the  bituminous  regions  and  even  “white  collar”  help  is 
wanted  to  meet  the  “call  to  work”  that  is  beginning  to  be  heard  in 
every  locality. 

■The  number  of  voluntarily  unemployed  in  Pennsylvania  the  first 
or  this  month  was  56,052.  In  normal  times  there  are  approximately 
5u,000  persons  in  this  state  unable  to  find  work.  The  month  of 
September  1922  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  march  toward  pros- 
perity. Last  month  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  period  employers 
asked  for  more  labor  than  there  were  applicants  to  fill  the  jobs. 
There  were  18,355  order’s  in  September  and  16,417  applicants.  The 
third  week  of  September  showed  over  5,000  requests  for  employes 
with  only  4,400  applicants.  Last  year  the  third  week  of  September 
found  8,280  applicants  for  jobs  and  only  1,440  requests  from  em- 
ployers. 


District  Reports 

In  the  Altoona  district  building  activities  continue  to  boom  and  in 
consequence  operatives  are  scarce.  Common  labor,  in  great  demand, 
i3  able  to  get  40  cents  an  hour  anywhere.  There  is  a demand  also  for 
machinists.  A strike  in  the  textile  mills  has  caused  a set  back  in 
this  industry  here.  Shortages  exist  in  farm,  domestic  and  mine  em- 
ployment. 

Common  labor  will  be  getting  50  cents  an  hour  in  the  near  future 
in  the  Erie  district,  it  is  predicted  in  that  section.  There  is  a short- 
age of  clerical  and  professional  help,  including  draftsmen,  mechanical 
•engineers  and  stenographers.  Paper  mills  of  Erie  are  operating  at 
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100  percent  capacity.  Lake  transportation  which  has  shown  a record 
tonnage  for  the  fall  is  in  danger  of  being  held  up  on  account  of  a 
threatened  strike  of  lake  men. 

Steady  demand  continues  for  saleswomen,  stenographers,  typists 
and  factory  workers  in  the  female  division  of  the  Harrisburg  office. 
The  soundness  of  business  is  likewise  exhibited  in  the  increased  num- 
ber of  orders  placed  for  cooks,  waiters  and  other  help  in  hotels  and 
restaurants.  Textile  plants  are  operating  near  normal.  Building 
operations  are  steadily  increasing  employment  in  this  trade  while 
industrial  employment  has  likewise  increased  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  Lumber  and  planing  mills  are  very  active. 

Johnstown  reports  it  could  use  between  300  and  400  common 
laborers  in  this  district.  Practically  all  striking  shopmen  have  re- 
turned to  work  in  this  district,  it  is  reported.  There  is  still  a short- 
age of  building  workers  here.  Textile  plants  have  enough  orders 
on  hand  to  keep  running  full  time  until  the  first  of  the  year.  Many 
hundreds  of  idle  miners  have  returned  to  work  but  the  non-union 
operators  are  said  to  be  experiencing  trouble  in  securing  men.  The 
steel  industry  in  the  Johnstown  district  is  experiencing  an  era  of 
prosperity. 

Recovery  of  iron  and  steel  production  in  the  McKeesport  district 
has  been  very  rapid  during  the  past  two  weeks,  with  the  increase  of 
the  coal  supply.  There  is  great  demand  for  common  labor  in  the 
steel  mills.  All  mines  able  to  secure  help  are  operating  to  their  full 
capacity. 

All  the  coal  mines  in  the  New  Kensington  area  are  running  all 
the  coal  they  can  get  cars  for.  There  is  a demand  for  nearly  every 
kind  of  help  in  this  district  including  draftsmen  and  accountants  in 
the  professional  class.  There  is  a demand  for  sheet  and  tin  mill 
workers  all  the  time.  Good  domestics  are  scarce.  Lumber  and  plan- 
ing mills  and  paper  mills  are  running  normal. 

Marked  improvement  in  Philadelphia  along  lines  hitherto  con- 
sidered sluggish  is  shown  in  reports  from  this  district.  There  is  a 
sustained  demand  for  clerical,  professional  and  technical  help.  The 
woman’s  office  reports  a scarcity  of  experienced  help  in  the  textile 
industries.  Factory  work  for  women,  however,  is  hard  to  get.  There 
have  not  been  so  many  openings  for  stenographers  during  the  past 
two  weeks.  Building  mechanics  continue  to  be  scarce  although  there 
are  not  as  many  construction  projects  under  way  as  earlier  in  the 
season.  Orders  reflect  steady  improvement  in  metals  and  machinery. 
An  authoritative  report  indicates  the  printing  trade  as  “convalescent.” 
This  report  is  borne  out  by  reports  from  other  sections  of  the  state. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  district  shortages  are  found  general  in  the 
different  occupations.  TTierh  class  machinists  are  wanted.  There  is 
likewise  a shortage  of  blacksmiths  and  drop  forgers.  The  supply  of 
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quarrvmen  and  stone  rnttors  in  tin's  district  is  very  limited.  An 
increase  in  the  demand  for  truck -drivers,  chauffers  and  teamsters  has 
asserted  itself  during  the  past  two  weeks.  Anto  mechanics  are  also 
sought.  A continuous  shortage  of  building  workers,  agricultural 
workers  and  domestics  is  reported. 

In  the  Reading  district  textile  operations  have  absorbed  all  the 
available  workers  in  this  class  of  employment.  Receipt  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  bituminous  coal  has  stimulated  iron  and  steel  pro- 
duction in  this  locality.  Production  in  the  tobacco  line  here  has  been 
tremendously  accelerated  to  meet  the  demand  which  seems  to  be  in- 
creasing. There  is  no  cessation  of  building  activities  with  the  ap- 
proach of  fall  but  farm  service  is  beginning  to  wane  as  the  season 
closes.  Anthracite  production  is  below  normal  but  increasing. 
Transportation  is  virtually  unchanged  but  steady  employment  of 
help  is  noted.  There  is  a demand  that  cannot  be  supplied  entirely 
for  female  sales  people.  This  is  due  in  part  to  competition  with 
manufacturing  pursuits  where  higher  wages  prevail. 

The  Scranton  report  states  that  the  shortage  of  cars  and  the  lack 
of  motive  power  is  responsible  for  delay  in  moving  anthracite  al- 
ready mined.  A well  founded  report  indicates  that  several  of  the 
larger  collieries  are  preparing  to  resume  operations.  Conditions  are 
far  from  normal  in  this  district,  it  is  observed,  especially  in  the  manu- 
facturing line.  Many  machinists  are  still  unemployed  but  in  the 
building  line  it  is  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  for  skilled  me- 
chanics. Business  is  reported  very  dull  in  the  silk  mills  but  em- 
ployers are  hopeful  of  the  future.  The  transportation  situation 
seems  to  be  the  crux  of  the  matter  with  no  prospect  of  settlement  of 
the  shopmen’s  strike  which  has  ended  in  practically  every  other  im- 
portant center.  In  mercantile  operations  normalcy  is  still  pretty 
far  off,  it  is  claimed. 

In  the  Williamsport  district  business  continuos  to  improve.  The 
report  here  states  that  if  business  continues  to  improve  in  a short 
time  there  will  be  a large  shortage  of  men.  especially  common  labor- 
ers. It  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  supply  men  on  short  notice. 

The  October  15  report  from  the  state  employment  offices  shows 
40,680  voluntarily  idle.  The  usual  shortages  are  reported  but  there 
is  a falling  off  in  building  operations  that  will  probably  accelerate 
with  the  coming  of  winter.  A large  number  of  workers  were  shipped 
to  points  within  and  without  the  state.  Ohio,  New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware  received  a good  many  on  clearance. 

Two  of  the  state  employment  offices  have  been  closed.  The  Altoona 
and  Williamsport  offices  were  unable  to  remain  open  after  October  1, 
due  to  the  failure  of  local  authorities  to  provide  revenue.  The  work 
of  these  offices  is  being  handled  by  the  offices  nearest  these  districts. 
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BUREAU  OF  REHABILITATION 


S.  S.  RIDDLE,  Chief. 


The  rehabilitation  of  a disabled  person  includes  live  general  phases 
each  distinct  bpt  closely  rel  ated  to  the  others  and  each  of  which 
must  be  considered  by  rehabilitation  field  workers  in  the  efforts 
to  restore  a person  disabled  as  a useful  productive  unit  of  society. 
Those  phases  are: — 

1.  Physical, — condition  and  capability  of  disabled 
person. 

2.  Mental, — attitude,  development  and  capacity  of 
disabled  person. 

3.  Economic, — status  and  responsibilities  of  dis- 
abled person. 

4.  Training, — possibilities  leading  to  most  suitable 
employment  for  disabl  ed  person. 

5.  Employment, — possibilities  available  and  most 
suitable  for  disabled  person. 

Those  five  phases,  affecting  rehabilitation  must  all  be  thoroughly 
explored  on  each  individual  case  by  the  rehabilitation  field  workers 
if  the  person  disabled  is  to  be  rendered  genuinely  “fit”  to  engage 
in  a remunerative  occupation.  A worker  who  has  been  seriously 
injured  and  permanently  disabled  by  accident  has  usually  more 
than  the  mere  physical  disability  to  worry  about.  Therefore,  to 
render  a physically  handicapped  person  “fit”  to  engage  in  a remun- 
erative occupation,  the  efforts  of  a rehabilitation  agency  must  be 
applied  in  a universal,  helpful  way,  not  only  from  a purely  voca- 
tional training  or  artificial  appliance  furnishing  standpoint,  but 
through  every  activity  that  will  relieve  such  disabled  person  so  far 
as  possible  from  worriment  caused  by  financial  stress,  physical  suf- 
fering or  other  burdens. 

The  five  phases  of  rehabilitation, — physical,  mental,  economic, 
training  and  employment, — have  given  rise  to  the  contention  that 
rehabilitation  agencies  will  be  lacking  in  completeness  until  they 
are  established  in  centralized  institutions,  equipped  to  cope  with  each 
of  the  five  phases  of  rehabilitation  in  every  individual  case.  Such 
centralized  institution,  in  addition  to  being  thoroughly  equipped, 
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would  be  manned  by  a staff  of  specialists  in  medicine,  surgery  and 
the  various  physio,  mechano,  hydro  and  electro  therapies ; psycholo- 
gists, analysts  and  appraisers  of  mentalities;  trained  social  workers 
along  economic  lines ; experts  in  vocational  guidance  and  vocational 
training;  personnel  and  placement  experts. 

Such  niceties  of  development  in  rehabilitation  may  ultimately  be 
attained  in  certain  populous  communities.  The  expenditure  of  es- 
tablishing and  equipping  such  institutions  and  providing  them  with 
suitable  management,  supervision,  together  with  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  disabled  persons  at  such  institutions,  with  the  problem 
of  maintaining  their  families  at  their  homes  while  the  disabled 
persons  are  in  such  institutions,  together  with  transportation  of 
disabled  persons  to  and  from  such  institutions,  would  be  very  heavy. 
In  the  practical  application  of  a rehabilitation  program  for  civilians 
on  a state-wide  basis  over  a great  area  including  many  separate 
municipalities  and  sparsely  populated  sections,  it  is  obvious  that 
financial  reasons  alone  prevent  at  the  present  time  any  such  degree 
of  development  by  a state  rehabilitation  agency,  for  the  whole  state, 
and  the  facilities  for  each  phase  of  the  work  must  be  obtained  by  the 
rehabilitation  field  workers  on  each  individual  case  where  most 
available. 


The  first  reports  on  the  revised  chart  of  the  Bureau  showing  what 
disposition  has  been  made  of  1,286  rehabilitation  cases  out  of  2,142 
registered  for  assistance  are  in  the  hands  of  Commissioner  Connelley. 
These  reports  cover  all  cases  numbering  2,850  on  October  1.  1922, 
with  which  the  Bureau  has  come  in  contact  since  the  act  became  effec- 
tive January  1,  1920. 

There  are  2,384  persons  dependent  upon  the  1,286  individuals  nvho 
have  been  aided  by  the  Bureau.  Of  those  who  have  been  aided  756 
are  married  and  530  single. 

The  report  October  1,  shows  752  persons  assisted  through  placement 
in  remunerative  employment.  One  hundred  received  “after  school” 
training  and  49  were  given  “after  employment”  training.  Artificial 
appliances  were  procured  in  234  instances,  medical  or  surgical  aid 
given  in  15  cases,  and  financial  assistance  rendered  in  56  instances 
where  it  was  found  needed. 

There  were  385  cases  closed  as  follows:  not  eligible  44;  not  sus- 
ceptible 91 ; service  rejected  153 ; died  16 ; other  causes  81 . 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BUREAU 

WILLIAM  H.  HORNER.  Director. 


Mine  fatalities  for  the  month  of  September  increased  from  23  to  54. 
In  spite  of  the  accident  hazards  attending  the  resumption  of  coal 
mining  in  this  State,  there  were  50  per  cent,  less  mine  fatalities  in 
September  than  in  February  when  the  record  number  of  fatalities  for 
the  year  was  reached. 

Industrial  accidents  decreased  from  70  during  August  to  55  re- 
ported during  September.  There  were  13S  fatal  accidents  during 
September  and  117  in  August.  Twenty-nine  fatal  accidents  in  public 
service  were  reported  last  month. 

Mine  fatalities  compared  with  the  total  for  the  first,  eight  months 
of  192?  are  given  as  follows: 


Mines 

Total 

January  

77 

152 

February  

103 

171 

March  

S7 

172 

April  

38 

104 

May  

30 

110 

June  

35 

140 

July  

34 

124 

August 

23 

117 

September  

54 

138 

g the  year  1922  up  to  October 

1,  a total  of 

101,077  accidents 

have  been  reported  to  the  Bureau.  Of  these  1,234  were  fatalities, 
110  permanent  disabilities  and  99,733  temporary  disabilities. 

A total  of  $5,947,890  in  compensation  was  paid  during  these  nine 
months.  Almost  twice  this  amount  was  awarded.  For  fatalities 
$3,071,235  was  awarded  and  for  disability  $4,036,875  was  awarded. 
For  permanent  injuries  $1,721,705  was  awarded. 

Leg,  arm,  hand,  foot  and  eye  losses  are  gradually  decreasing,  it  is 
indicated.  In  September  there  were  9 leg  losses  contrasted  with  15  in 
April,  the  maximum  for  any  one  month  this  year.  There  were  4 arm 
losses  last  month  contrasted  with  10  in  March,  the  peak  month. 
Hand  losses  totalled  20  for  the  month  compared  with  30  for  March. 
There  were  8 foot  losses  in  September  and  25  in  April.  Eye  losses, 
the  most  serious  permanent  injury,  dropped  to  31  last  month.  The 
average  was  50  for  each  month  up  to  July  when  32  were  reported. 
In  August  there  were  47  eye  losses. 
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WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

HARRY  A.  MACKEY,  Chairman. 

PAUL  HOUCK  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY,  Commissioner. 

LEE  SOLOMON,  Secretary. 


COMPENSATION  CHANGES 


Chairman  Mackey  in  a recent  address  outlined  some  of  the  salient 
points  in  the  compensation  system  of  this  state  needing  correction 
and  change  by  the  legislature.  There  are  six  notable  deficiencies 
needing  the  attention  of  the  legislature  according  to  the  chairman. 
The  physical  loss  and  curtailment  of  earning  power  of  the  worker 
should  be  the  basis  upon  which  the  compensation  is  fixed  instead  of 
the  arbitrary  amount  fixed  by  the  act,  lie  believes.  Revision  of  the 
disability  schedule,  voluntary  acceptance  of  the  act  by  farmers,  extra- 
territorial jurisdiction  for  workers  outside  the  State  who  reside  in 
Pennsylvania,  clarification  of  the  facial  disfigurement  amendment, 
recognition  of  medical  aid  as  an  important  factor  and  revision  of 
the  clause  relating  to  remarriage  of  widows,  are  some  of  the  points 
brought  put  by  Mr.  Mackey  as  essential  in  bringing  the  Pennsylvania 
act  in  line  with  the  act  in  other  progressive  states. 


Volume  VI  of  the  decisions  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 
has  been  issued  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Bureau.  The  volume 
contains  over  1,000  actions  by  the  Board  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1921  and  ending  December  31,  1921.  In  addition  to  the 
opinions  of  the  three  compensation  commissioners  it  contains  a list 
of  the  ten  compensation  districts  of  the  state  and  the  referees  in  each 
district,  a table  of  cases,  a table  of  abbreviations  and  the  decisions. 
For  each  case  an  analysis  of  the  issue  involved  is  given  in  a compre- 
hensive summary. 


A second  attempt  to  collect  compensation  for  death  resulting  from 
drinking  bar  polish  has  been  made  in  Pittsburgh  under  circumstances 
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similar  to  the  case  of  Josephine  Seleva,  which  was  dismissed  by  the 
Board.  Apparently  there  were  two  fatalities  resulting  from  the 
poisonous  drink  although  the  cases  have  been  handled  at  different 
times.  Referee  Henderson  disallowed  the  first  case  and  in  this  case 
filed  by  Cashmer  and  Elizabeth  Ulis,  the  surviving  dependents, 
another  disallowance  is  filed  on  the  ground  that  Ulis  was  not  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  when  he  took  the  fatal  drink  in  the  absence 
of  the  proprietor  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  delivering  ice 
at  the  saloon  when  this  occurred. 


The  Board  sustained  Referee  Champion  in  a case  where  the  claim- 
ant was  injured  in  a scuffle  outside  the  store  where  he  was  employed 
and  awarded  compensation  although  the  employer  claims  the  man 
was  not  in  the  course  of  his  employment  when  the  scuffle  occurred. 
The  man,  Ralph  Chaapel,  of  Granville  Summit  was  helping  to  load 
potatoes  on  a wagon  for  a customer  who  had  provoked  some  “horse 
play”  which  brought  Chaapel’s  foot  under  the  wagon  wheel.  A pass- 
ing train  frightened  the  horses  and  they  started  off.  Chaapel’s  foot 
was  run  over  resulting  in  a compound  fracture  which  has  become  a 
permanent  injury. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  case  was  the  fact  that  Chaapel  ap- 
peared at  the  Board  meeting  in  Harrisburg  after  making  a journey 
from  Bradford  county  to  present  his  case.  He  had  no  attorney  and 
the  defendant,  Mark  Merritt  did  not  appear.  Chairman  Mackey  re- 
viewed the  case  and  in  his  presence  made  the  award.  The  usual 
procedure  is  to  hear  both  sides  and  then  prepax*e  the  decision.  In 
this  case  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  referee  were  deemed  sufficient. 


Commissioner  Jarrett  has  written  an  opinion  in  a case  in  which 
the  referee’s  disallowance  is  sustained  where  the  question  of  credit- 
ability  of  witnesses  is  the  sole  point  at  issue.  The  Referee  heard  the 
witnesses  testify  and  observed  their  demeanor  while  testifying  Jar- 
rett sets  forth,  he  therefore  is  the  best  judge  of  the  weight  to  be 
given  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 

The  case  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  Referee  Bosler,  by  Daniel 
McMullen,  3098  Aramingo  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  against  E.  Sutro  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
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EDITORIAL  CORRESPONDENCE 


Our  attention  lias  been  called  to  a statement  that  unfortunately 
has  been  given  wide  publicity  and  constitutes  a reflection  on  the 
laundry  industry  of  the  state.  The  number  of  laundry  accidents 
during  the  first  six  months  of  1922  was  reported  to  be  13,561,  a gross 
exaggeration,  obvious  to  those  intimate  with  the  hazards  of  this 
work.  It  was  through  an  error  in  reading  the  accident  chart  that 
the  statement  was  made.  The  following  letter  to  E.  G.  Lang,  General 
Manager  of  the  Laundry  Owners  Mutual  Liability  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation from  Commissioner  Connellev  explains  the  situation: 

My  dear  Mr.  Lang: 

I was  glad  for  your  letter  of  September  30th  regarding 
the  newspaper  article  in  which  I was  quoted  as  stating 
that  “ laundry  work  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  occupa- 
tions in  industry”  etc.,  as  it  gives  me  the  direct  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  error. 

I must  admit  that  the  story  originated  in  this  depart- 
ment and-,  as  must  be  evident  to  everybody  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania,  is  an  abso- 
lute absurdity.  It  seems  that  in  reading  over  the  semi- 
annual  report  of  the  work  of  the  Compensation  Bureau 
on  industrial  accidents  not  enough  care  was  exercised 
in  tying  up  the  accident  figures  with  the  industry. 

Here  is  the  summarized  statment  of  the  accidents  by 
industries  giving  the  true  figures  from  January  1,  to 
June  1, 1922: 


Building  and  Contracting 4832 

Chemical  and  Allied  Products 1098 

Clay,  Glass  and  Stone  Products 2483 

Clothing  Manufacture  7 45 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 1875 

Leather  and  Rubber  Goods 845 

Liquor  and  Beverages 180 

Lumber  and  its  Remanufacture 1673 

Paper  and  Printing 1099 

Textiles  1351 

LAUNDRIES 112 

Metals  and  Metal  Products 13561 

Mines  (Anthracite  Coal) 8923 

Quarries  and  Mines  other  than  Coal  ....  871 

Public  Service  10878 

Miscellaneous  1610 

Hotels  and  Restaurants 381 
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Mercantile 2160 

Jobbers  and  Warehouses 727 

Municipalities  1139 

Mines  (Bituminous  coal) 9633 


Total  accidents  66256 


I recognize  that  a very  serious  blunder  teas  made  and 
l assure  you  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  correct  it. 


The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  through  Commissioner 
Connelley  was  active  iu  Pittsburgh’s  “Safety  Week”  October  22-29. 
Employers  numbering  3500  were  addressed  by  a personal  appeal 
from  the  commissioner  in  the  form  of  a letter  which  follows: 

Gentlemen: 

October  22-29,  1922,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Division,  National 
Safety  Council,  is  organizing  a Safety  Week  for  the  City  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  Allegheny  County. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  1921  show  that  in  Allegheny  County 
there  were  860  deaths  from  accident,  classified  as  follows: 


Automobiles,  . . . 

. . 173,.  . 

. 20 % 

Traction,  . 

35, 

...  k% 

Falls,  

..  137,.. 

. 16 

Firearms, 

..  31,,. 

...  k 

Railroads,  

..  111,,.. 

. 13 

Asphyxiation,  . . 

..  30,. 

...3.5 

Burns-Scalds,  . . 

. . 107,.  . 

. 12 

Electrocution,  . . 

Ik, 

,..  2 

Drowning,  

..  96,.. 

. 11 

Elevators,  

■ 13,. 

. . . 1.5 

Mines, 

..  57,.. 

. 7 

Explosions,  .... 

..  . 2. 

...  .02 

1 tills, 

..  1,7,... 

. 5 

Coasting,  

..  1,. 

...  0 

tt  is  probable  that  a great  many,  if  not  the  majority,  of  these 
accidents  could  have  been  prevented  by  the  exercise  of  a reasonable 
amount  of  caution.  It  is  to  bring  these  conditions  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  to  urge  a greater  effort  toward  safe  practices  in 
both  industrial  and  public  pursuits,  that  this  Safety  Week  is  to  be 
forwarded. 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  intends  to  place  all  its 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Division, 
National  Safety  Council , to  further  the  cause  of  safety.  I am  writing 
to  you  to  urge  you  to  do  the  same,  and  to  make  Pittsburgh’s  Safety 
Week  a real  Safety  Week,  not  only  for  this  week  of  October  22-29, 
but  for  every  week  of  the  year,  every  year. 

I hope  that  you  ivill  at  once  communicate  with  Mr.  John  Oartel, 
Safety  Engineer,  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Vice-president 
in  charge  of  Industry  for  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Division, 
National  Safety  Council,  and  offer  your  assistance,  a duty  I feel  sure 
you  will  be  glad  to  carry  out. 
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DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 

MAIN  OFFICES. 


HARRISBURG : 

Keystone  Building Office  of  the  Commiesiones. 

Industrial  Board. 

Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 
Bureau  of  Inspection. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 
Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 


Meals  Building, 

(Third  & North  Sts.),. 


, . Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Engineering. 


Masonic  Temple, 

(Third  & State  Sts,),. . . Bureau  of  Employment 


BRANCH  OFFICES. 


PHILADELPHIA, All  offices  of  Department,  including  headquarters  of 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  in  Manhattan 
Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  except  Bu- 
reau of  Employment,  and  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
which  is  located  at  1519-1521  Arch  Street,  Women’s 
Division  Bureau  of  Employment,  18th  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  and  Compensation  Board  North  Ameri- 
can Building. 


PITTSBURGH, All  offices  of  Department,  including  Compensation, 

Inspection,  and  Rehabilitation,  Fulton  Building, 
Employment  offices  are  located  at  Ress  and 
Diamond  Streets,  and  519  Wylie  Ave. 

SCRANTON, All  offices  of  Department,  including  headquarters  of 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  in  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  except  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment which  is  located  at  120  Adams  Avenue,  Sec- 
ond Floor. 

ALTOONA, All  offices  of  Department,  including  Compensation 

and  Rehabilitation  in  Chamber  of  Commerce  Build- 
ing. 

POTTSVILLE, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 

reau of  Rehabilitation,  Ulmer  Building. 

LANCASTER, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  625- 

627  Woolworth  Building.  Office  of  Supervising  In- 
spector, 621-623  Woolworth  Building. 

WILLIAMSPORT,. ........  Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compenatsion  Referee,  311-312 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Bureau  of  Inspec- 
tion, 341  Pine  Street. 

KANE,. Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  Kane 

Savings  and  Trust  Building* 

ERIE, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  169  West  Ninth 

Street. 

JOHNSTOWN, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  219  Market  Street, 

Second  Floor. 

McKEESPORT, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  120  Fifth  Avenue. 

MEADVILLE, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Room  10,  Masonic 

Building. 

DUBOIS, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 

reau of  Rehabilitation,  McDonald  Building,  248 
West  Long  Avenue. 

WILKES-BARRE, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Referee  and  Bu- 

reau of  Rehabilitation,  Coal  Exchange  Building, 
Sixth  Floor. 

NEW  KENSINGTON, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  859-863.  Fourth 

Avenue. 

READING, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  108  N.  Fifth  St., 


POINTS  TO  REMEMBER 
ABOUT  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 


Compensation  IS  paid  under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  disability  must  last  at  least  ten  days  following  the 
accident,  and  in  case  of  fatality  death  must  occur  within  300 
weeks  after  the  accident. 

2.  The  accident  must  occur  in  the  course  of  employment. 

3.  The  claim  must  be  filed  within  a year  after  the  accident. 

4.  The  accident  must  occur  to  the  employe  within  the 
State. 

5.  The  employe  must  be  over  the  legal  age  of  employment. 

Compensation  IS  NOT  paid  under  these  conditions: 

1.  If  the  work  is  an  agricultural  pursuit,  or  domestic  ser- 
vice. 

2.  If  it  is  “home  work”  or  casual  employment  and  not  in 
the  course  of  the  business  of  the  employer. 

3.  If  occupational  disease  is  the  basis  of  the  claim  for  com- 
pensation. 

4.  If  the  employment  is  in  interstate  commerce  and  under 
Federal  jurisdiction. 

5.  If  the  accident  is  the  result  of  self  inflicted  wounds  or 
caused  by  a third  party  for  personal  reasons. 

The  EMPLOYER  is  not  liable  if  he  stands  in  the  relation- 
ship of  an  independent  contractor,  BUT 

The  employer  is  liable  under  the  act  where  the  relationship 
of  employer  and  employe  exists, 

1.  Regardless  of  who  employer  may  happen  to  be. 

2.  Regardless  of  negligence  or  contributory  negligence  of 
employe  or  agent. 

3.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  employes  under  his  con- 
trol. 

4.  Regardless  of  citizenship,  race,  color,  sex,  or  social  con- 
dition of  any  character. 

5.  And  insurance  must  be  carried  to  cover  this  liability. 
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Blindness  is  the  most  pathetic  form  of  total  disability.  In  five  years  compensation  in  Pennsylvania  85  injured 
employes  lost  their  eyesight  completely.  Here  are  three  victims  from  the  coal  region  who  learned  to  weave  rugs  for 
a livelihood. 
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THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  COMPENSATION 

Need  for  Educational  Work  to  Explain  the  Law,  its  Benefits  and 
Technicalities,  and  to  Prevent  Accidents  Which  Make 
Compensation  Necessary. 

By  Dr.  Clifford  B.  Donnelley 

Workmen’s  compensation  has  been  in  force  in  the  United  States 
for  ten  years.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  act  was  passed  in  191.'».  As 
early  as  1911  a form  of  compensation  insurance  was  in  effect  in 
Maryland  for  the  benefit  of  coal  miners.  Today  the  humanitarian 
aspects  of  the  system  are  universally  accepted.  There  are  43  states 
at  the  present  time  having  compensation  laws.  But  in  spite  of  its 
acceptance  in  Pennsylvania,  as  elsewhere,  and  notwithstanding  flu 
fact  that  in  its  administration  here  during  the  past  seven  years  more 
than  a million  accident  reports  have  been  received  and  upward  of 
$75,000,000  awarded  in  compensation,  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
some  of  its  important  features  is  surprisingly  general  among  em- 
ployers and  employes  as  well. 
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This  fact  is  brought  home  to  the  Bureau  of  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion, which  handles  the  routine  of  administration,  almost  daily  in 
some  of  the  cases  investigated.  The  referees,  an  important  element 
in  the  judicial  part  of  the  system,  find  that  “ignorance  is  refreshing” 
for  almost  every  hearing  is  replete  with  some  new  complication 
caused  by  misunderstanding.  Time  and  again  the  referees  are  forced 
to  continue  cases  that  could  be  settled  with  dispatch  because  claim- 
ants come  before  them  unprepared  or  ill  advised. 

A recent  example  that  was  brought  to  Ihe  attention  of  an  adjuster 
attached  to  the  Bureau  serves  to  illustrate  how  misunderstandings 
can  arise  between  a worker  and  his  employer  simply  because  the  com- 
pensation plan  is  not  clear  to  either.  An  elevator  man  was  injured 
through  an  act  which  his  employer  attributed  to  his  own  careless- 
ness. The  employer  was  going  to  discharge  the  man  because  he  sought 
compensation.  The  employe  didn't  know  whether  he  was  right  or 
wrong.  If  he  lost  his  job  he  probably  would  have  a hard  time  getting 
another.  He  explained  his  predicament  to  the  adjuster  in  asking  to 
withdraw  the  claim.  The  adjuster  sought  out  the  employer  and  found 
him  entirely  befuddled  on  the  rights  involved.  He  thought  because 
Ihe  man  was  careless  the  element  of  negligence  would  apply  to  relieve 
him  from  paying  compensation. 

“Don’t  you  know  you  carry  insurance  for  such  cases  as  these,” 
asked  the  adjuster. 

“Why.  I didn’t  know  it.  Do  1?”  the  employer  replied.  The  con- 
cern happened  to  be  a large  one  with  many  branch  establishments. 

Enlightenment  of  Employers  and  Employes. 

“This  case  is  compensable  and  the  law  provides  for  redress  regard- 
less of  how  the  accident  occurred.  I have  looked  your  case  up  and 

found  that  the company  is  your  insurance  carrier.  This 

accident  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more  than  you  are  now  paying.” 

This  was  a revelation  to  that  particular  employer  and  it  was  a 
Godsend  to  the  elevator  man  who  after  a brief  period  of  disability 
returned  to  his  old  job. 

There  are  other  examples  emphasizing  the  need  for  enlightenment 
of  the  employes,  particularly  the  foreign  element  of  our  population. 
Not  long  ago  a native  of  Austria  wandered  into  the  office  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  bureau  with  a story  of  a pitiable  accident  two  years 
previous  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  feet.  The  forepart 
of  each  foot  had  been  mangled  and  amputated.  This  foreigner  told 
the  director  lie  had  been  out  of  employment,  had  never  received  com- 
pensation and  was  unable  to  return  to  his  native  land  because  he 
had  no  funds. 
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A course  of  training  as  a draftsman  awakened  a desire  in  this  Allegheny  County 
youth  to  become  a mechanical  engineer  following  an  industrial  accident  which  de- 
prived him  of  his  left  arm.  He  is  taking  a 4-year  course  in  an  engineering  school 
in  Pittsburgh  and  is  making  excellent  progress. 
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An  investigation  of  this  case  revealed  that  the  man  had  refused 
to  sign  an  agreement  at  the  time  of  his  disability  when  he  had  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  three  or  four  thousand  dollars.  Some  fellow 
countryman  had  advised  him  “not  to  sign  anything.”  He  didn't  and 
the  year  rolled  by  before  he  knew  it.  The  case  was  nearly  two  years 
old  when  the  director  heard  of  it.  The  man  was  a public  charge. 
He  refused  to  stay  in  the  alms  house  but  persisted  in  bobbing  up  at 
the  Bureau  with  the  x>lea  to  help  him  back  to  Austria.  After  making 
a final  appeal  to  the  Austrian  consulate  for  assistance  which  was  re- 
fused owing  to  the  precarious  condition  of  that  country  the  case  was 
dropped  although  a no  more  deserving  case  was  ever  handled.  There 
was  nothing  that  could  be  done  to  help  him. 

A Message  for  the  People. 

It  is  such  cases  which  emphasize  the  importance  of  getting  the 
message  of  compensation  to  the  people.  The  compensation  boards 
and  commissions  of  the  various  states  have  given  much  of  their 
thought  to  this  problem.  Not  until  recently  was  anything  like  a solu- 
tion reached.  At  the  meeting  of  the  International  Association  in 
Baltimore  last  month  a profound  and  heated  discussion  was  provok- 
ed by  the  suggestion  of  a plan  that  is  being  tried  out  in  Virginia. 
After  much  study,  it  was  decided  to  place  a comprehensive  pamphlet 
explaining  the  act  in  the  public  schools.  Nothing  that  I have  heard 
about  so  impressed  me  as  did  this  plan.  I hope  that  we  will  be  able 
!o  work  up  something  along  similar  lines  for  Pennsylvania  before 
long.  Before  the  convention,  the  problem  gave  me  some  concern  and 
I decided  to  prepare  this  material  for  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
department  in  the  hope  that  it  would  in  part  tell  the  story  we  want 
to  tell  in  Pennsylvania. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  a Service. 

Workmen’s  compensation  in  this  state  is  a part  of  a distinct  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry.  Through 
our  safety  laws  and  standards  we  try  to  minimize  the  frequency  of 
accidents.  By  means  of  the  compensation  law  the  worker  is  assured 
that  his  earning  power  is  not  completely  destroyed  and  that  his  de- 
pendents are  provided  for  in  the  event  of  his  death  as  the  result  of 
accident  in  industry.  In  rehabilitation,  we  have  an  agency  intended 
to  restore  to  earning  capacity  the  victim  of  an  industrial  accident 
who  would  otherwise  remain  a non-producer  and  a charge  against 
industry. 

The  subject  of  “safety”  plays  an  important  part  in  the  practical 
workings  of  compensation  because  its  purpose  is  the  prevention  of 
accidents.  Just  as  we  have  come  to  regard  preventive  medicine  as 
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an  important  element  in  matters  affecting  our  health,  so  is  safety 
work  necessary  in  industry,  and  all  pursuits  for  that  matter,  where 
there  are  remedial  measures  in  force.  In  China,  they  say,  the  doctor 
is  paid  for  keeping  you  well.  If  you  are  ill  he  loses.  This  is  like  in- 
surance. But  the  best  kind  of  insurance  against  accidents  is  the 
elimination,  by  safety  devices,  by  proper  precautions,  and  by  eternal 
vigilance,  so  far  as  is  humanely  possible,  of  all  the  hazards  that  con- 
tribute toward  accidents. 

Guard  against  Accidents. 


We  are  starting  upon  an  era  of  production  in  industry  that  may 
equal  if  not  surpass  the  war  period  of  production.  This  will  con- 
tribute toward  accident  frequency  because  there  will  be  more 
workers  and  there  will  be  a tendency  to  speed  up.  But  high  speed 
production  must  not  be  secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  safety.  On  an 
average  80  percent  of  the  accidents  in  industry  are  caused  by  care- 
lessness. and  half  of  them  are  preventable.  This  carelessness  is  some- 
times due  to  negligence  of  the  employe  and  sometimes  it  is  due  to  the 
negligence  of  the  employer.  He  neglects  safeguards  sometimes,  fails 
lo  provide  safety  devices,  or  fails  in  the  cardinal  principle  of  safety, 
to  keep  before  his  employes  the  watchword  of  safety.  “Don’t  get 
hurt,”  was  the  slogan  in  Pittsburgh  during  safety  week  there.  Every- 
one was  a part  of  this  demonstration  which  will  be  remembered 
throughout  this  year  and  perhaps  every  succeeding  year  to  come. 

Safety  Work  Important. 

But  safety  cannot  be  emphasized  in  the  plant  without  some  work- 
ing machinery  for  the  promotion  of  safety,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that 
the  Industrial  Board  has  recommended  the  establishment  of  a safety 
organization  in  every  plant.  Care  can  only  be  obtained  when  the 
plant  is  thoroughly  organized  for  safety.  The  work  of  the  state  in- 
spection force  could  be  made  less  onerous  to  the  employer  and  in  the 
end  the  cost  of  inspection  could  be  minimized  by  effective  safety  or- 
ganizations. 

In  the  end  safety  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer.  This 
fact  is  realized  more  especially  by  the  large  industrial  plants  that 
are  self-insurers.  Their  safety  organizations  are  a permanent  part  of 
their  institutions.  It  is  a matter  of  cost.  It  is  an  overhead  expense 
that  can  be  kept  to  a minimum  if  everybody  works  together  with  that 
object  in  view. 
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HOW  ADJUSTMENTS  ARE  MADE 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  Hears  Disputes  and  Super- 
vises All  Awards. 

By  Harry  A.  Mackey,  Chairman, 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board. 

Under  the  scheme  of  adminstration  of  the  Pennsylvania  compensa- 
tion law,  the  Compensation  Board,  composed  of  three  members,  of 
which  one  is  chairman,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industry 
an  ex  officio  member,  is  a traveling  board.  During  the  six  years  this 
one  feature  has  given  perhaps  the  greatest  satisfaction  and  accorded 
to  unfortunate  victims  of  industrial  accidents,  as  well  as  employers, 
insurance  carriers,  and  lawyers  the  most  convenient  form  of  ad- 
ministration that  could  possibly  be  imagined.  The  whole  thought 
behind  the  system  of  administration  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  con- 
venience and  economy  to  the  general  public. 

Duties  of  the  Board. 

The  first  duty  under  the  law  imposed  upon  the  Board  was  the  di- 
vision of  the  State  into  compact  compensation  districts  and  the  as- 
signment of  referees  thereto.  In  addressing  itself  to  these  duties 
the  Board  undertook  to  equalize  these  districts  as  far  as  humanly 
possible  in  respect  to  hazardous  risks,  nature  of  employment,  terri- 
tory, and  population.  In  the  assignment  of  referees  we  took  into 
consideration  the  peculiar  mental  qualificatons  of  each,  and  in  some 
of  the  districts  the  physical  strength  and  endurance  of  the  man  se- 
lected by  the  Commissioner  of  Industry  and  approved  by  the  Gover- 
nor was  not  an  insignificant  factor,  because  in  taking  the  law  to  the 
people,  as  we  determined  that  it  should  be  done,  presented  an  untir- 
ing task  involving  hours  of  labor  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

Perhaps  the  activities  of  the  Compensation  Board  can  be  as  well 
illustrated  by  reference  to  one  of  our  hearing  calendars  as  by  any 
other  means.  For  instance,  take  the  latest  calendar  which  we  had 
prepared  as  a reference  to  our  cases  and  an  order  of  procedure  for 
the  Pittsburgh  meeting  on  October  IS,  19,  and  20  last.  We  had  a 
list  of  38  typewritten  pages  with  an  average  of  ten  cases  to  the  page, 
Under  the  title  of  “.New  Business”  there  were  employers  asking  for 
the  right  of  exemption  from  insurance,  or  the  privilege  of  carrying 
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their  own  insurance  department.  Each  one  of  these  cases  is  first 
investigated  and  then  given  our  careful  and  conscientious  considera- 
tion. It  is  no  insignificant  matter  to  pass  upon  such  petitions  for 
there  is  the  possibility  of  an  obligation  on  the  employer  involving 
500  weeks,  or  sixteen  years  to  the  newly  born  child.  The  respon- 
sibility of  the  Board  is  tremendous  when  we  undertake  to  look  that 
far  into  the  future  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  solvency  of 
these  employers. 

Under  the  head  of  ‘‘General  Business  ” we  had  compensation  agree- 
ments to  pass  upon,  the  allowance  of  counsel  fees,  the  passing  upon 
bills  for  services  of  impartial  physicians,  the  appointment  of  guard- 
ians, and  a great  mass  of  other  detail  business. 

On  the  list  were  a number  of  Hearings  de  vovo,  where  the  Board 
had  previously  considered  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Referee 
and  decided  that  for  the  wide  administration  of  equally  balanced 
justice,  we  would  be  better  satisfied  to  meet  the  parties  ourselves, 
hear  the  witnesses  and  determine  the  issues. 

Then  followed  a long  list  of  “Arguments  and  Appeals”  where  dis- 
tinguished counsel  from  every  western  county  appeared  to  advance 
their  arguments  in  behalf  of  their  respective  clients. 

Then  came  “Miscellaneous  Petitions,”  asking  for  interlocutory  or 
final  orders  in  various  stages  of  compensation  precedure. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  duties  we  have  to  perform  is 
passing  upon  applications  for  commutation.  Before  we  consider  these 
petitions  we  take  the  greatest  precaution  in  securing  advice  for  our- 
selves as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  prayers  of  the  petitioners.  Collateral 
investigations  are  instituted  and  written  reports  are  before  us  when 
we  hear  the  testimony.  It  becomes  our  duty  in  a large  number  of 
these  cases  to  protect  the  petitioners  from  their  own  mistaken  desires. 
We  always  look  for  some  unrevealed  person  or  influence  behind  the 
petitioner  that  may  seek  indirect  or  direct  advantage  through  placing 
lump  sum  settlements  in  the  hands  of  impecunious  people. 

Our  policy  from  the  beginning  has  been  that  the  presumption  is 
in  favor  of  the  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  the  compensation  act  as 
the  law  itself  has  advised,  and  it  must  be  the  exceptional  case,  ap- 
pealing strongly  to  the  common  sense  of  the  Board,  where  we  will 
exercise  our  discretion  as  given  to  us  under  the  act,  and  grant  lump 
sum  settlements.  We  have  handled  5.289  of  such  cases  during1  our 
experience,  each  one  of  them  involving  the  necessity  of  quick  judg- 
ment of  human  nature  and  the  exercise  of  keen  discrimination  deter- 
mining truth  against  falsity,  putting  a premium  upon  good  inten- 
tions, and  discouraging  adventuresome  undertakings  involving  the 
money  of  the  dependents. 

In  six  years  of  constant  study  of  the  various  phases  of  this  act,  as 
the  problems  have  arisen  in  over  5000  commutation  petitions,  1200 
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reviews  of  agreements,  3000  appeals,  and  many  thousand  other  mis- 
cellaneous matters,  with  the  action  of  the  Board  being  at  all  times 
under  the  control  and  review  of  the  courts,  it  might  occur  that  about 
all  mooted  questions  bad  been  disposed  of  and  the  law  absolutely 
determined  from  every  angle.  That  is  not  true  and  never  will  be  so, 
because  as  long  as  facts  differ  in  each  particular  case,  there  will 
always  be  niceties  of  legal  construction  following  the  application  of 
the  law  to  these  facts.  More  than  that,  Pennsylvania  stands  alone 
in  holding  out  the  most  advantageous  situation  to  the  employe  who 
lias  signed  an  agreement  with  bis  employer. 

Agreement  the  Ideal  Settlement. 

Of  course  the  ideal  condition  and  one  for  which  we  are  striving 
by  persuasion  and  force  of  education  is  to  bring  the  employer  and  em- 
ploye in  harmony  to  the  execution  of  an  agreement  where  facts  and 
law  are  mutually  understood  and  agreed  to.  This  has  been  done  in 
427,000  cases  during  our  experience.  But  it  early  occurred  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  concurred  in  by  his  colleagues,  that  a 
compensation  agreement  is  the  creation  of  a new  thought  in  indus- 
trial relationships  and  is  a document  outside  of  the  preconceived 
common  law  doctrines  that  formerly  controlled  the  interpretation  of 
such  instruments.  A compensation  agreement  is  not  binding  until 
approved  bv  the  Board.  Tn  order  that  the  employe  may  not  be  de- 
ceived and  in  order  that  full  justice  may  also  be  given  the  employer, 
we  prepared  a form  of  an  agreement  whereby  every  statement  that  is 
necessary  in  the  proper  determination  of  the  issue  must  be  clearly 
set  out.  together  with  the  problem,  as  it  was  worked  out,  to  determine 
average  weekly  wage.  This  involves  a nice  mathematical  problem. 

The  Board  fixed  its  rules  and  calculations  early  in  its  history. 
This  formula  went  through  all  the  various  experiences  in  courts  of 
original  and  final  jurisdiction  until  the  rule  adopted  by  the  Board, 
as  explained  in  an  elaborate  opinion  by  the  Chairman,  was  finally 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  But  when  this  agreement  has  been 
executed,  still  the  rights  of  both  parties  are  not  unguarded,  because 
there  may  be  such  a change  in  the  status  of  the  employe  that  the  em- 
ployer should  be  relieved  of  compensation  as  it  is  written  in  the 
agreement,  or  there  may  be  such  an  increase  in  disability  that  the 
employe  ought  to  be  relieved. 

Furthermore,  a supplemental  agreement  or  final  receipt  may  not 
express  ultimate  justice  in  this  case,  for  there  may  be,  and  often  is, 
a recurrence  of  disability  after  both  parties  had  believed  that  dis- 
ability had  disappeared  and  the  injured  man  able  to  go  back  to  work. 
And  so,  in  many  cases,  but  particularly  in  Gairt  V.  Curry  Railroad 
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Mining  Company,  which  was  finally  reported  in  272  Pa.  494,  we  held 
that  these  agreements  are  elastic  documents,  to  he  moulded  and  con- 
trolled hy  the  Board  from  time  to  time  during  their  statutory  period 
as  the  facts  in  each  particular  case  develop,  and  that  it  is  not  within 
the  power  of  either  party  or  both  to  terminate  the  agreement  by 
general  release  or  final  receipt,  but  that  the  most  that  can  be  done 
is  to  suspend  compensation  in  case  disability  disappears,  which  would 
relieve  the  employer,  or  to  revive  the  same  if  disability  should  recur, 
which  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  employe.  This  decision  created 
some  consternation  among  our  legal  friends  and  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  some  of  our  common  pleas  judges.  This  opinion  was  written  by 
the  Chairman,  notwithstanding  one  to  the  contrary  previously  an- 
nounced by  the  Common  Pleas  of  Northampton  County.  Six  common 
pleas  judges  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  however,  agreed  with  our 
view,  and  finally,  not  only  in  the  case  just  cited,  but  in  Hughes  v 
American  International  Shipbuilding  Company,  our  Supreme  Court 
announced1  the  soundness  of  this  principle. 

This  means  therefore  that  the  work  of  the  Compensation  Board  is 
endless  and  constant,  for  there  are  now  over  400,000  of  these  agree- 
ments on  file,  every  one  of  them  being  susceptible  of  review  during 
the  500  weeks  of  its  legal  existence.  This  number  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  approximately  100,000  a year. 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  Board, 
for  the  reason  that  it  frequently  expressed  the  thought  that  it  had 
the  right  to  commute  for  the  benefit  of  a widow  when  it  was  shown 
to  the  Board  that  such  action  was  for  her  best  interests  and  involved 
for  the  employer  no  hardship  without  exacting  from  her  any  promise 
or  bond  of  indemnity  as  against  remarriage.  The  Board  always  felt 
that  it  was  most  careful  in  these  cases.  The  percentage  of  favorable 
action  in  such  application  as  against  the  whole  number  presented 
has  always  been  very  small.  We  have  guarded  the  employer  against 
loss  by  remarriage  of  widows  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  but  we 
could  not  agree  with  the  Allegheny  County  Court  that  it  was  our 
official  duty  to  exact  a bond  against  remarriage,  for  first,  we  could 
find  no  such  provision  in  the  Act,  and  second,  we  considered  such  an 
action  contrary  to  public  policy.  Therefore,  we  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  our  thought  in  this  regard  in  our  written  opinions  in  many 
instances  (see  Chairman's  criticism  of  the  Court  of  Allegheny  County 
in  this  respect  in  the  case  of  Murphy  v.  Mongonahela  Railway  Co., 
Ill  Mackey,  208).  We  feel  that  the  compensation  law  has  won  a 
great  victory  and  the  opportunities  for  its  usefulness  greatly  enlarged 
by  the  opinion  of  the  Superior  Court  in  the  case  of  Daisy  Hall  v 
Jones  & Laughlin,  where  the  decision  of  the  Board  was  sustained. 


ADMINISTRATION  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Handles  on  an  Average 
150,000  Accident  Reports  a Year  and  Compiles  Statistics 
As  Part  of  the  Routine. 

By  W illiam  H.  Horner.  Director, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 


The  Compensation  law  requires  that  every  accident  occurring 
during  the  course  of  employment  resulting  in  an  injury  which  causes 
the  loss  of  two  or  more  days  to  the  injured  must  be  reported  to  the 
Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation.  It  does  not  exempt  any  class 
of  employers  from  reporting  accidents.  The  accidents  are  reported 
on  special  forms  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  department.  Fatal 
accidents  are  reported  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  accident 
occurs.  If  the  accident  is  so  serious  that  it  will  result  in  loss  of 
more  than  ten  days  to  the  injured,  the  report  should  be  forwarded 
within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  accident. 

Filing  Accident  Reports. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  report  accidents  of  a minor  character  such 
as  cuts  and  bruises  that  heal  quickly  and  do  not  cause  the  loss  of 
more  than  a day.  In  case  the  accident  is  such  that  the  disability 
does  not  exceed  ten  days,  it  must  be  reported  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  accidents  are  not  compensable.  If  the  disability  ex- 
ceeds this  ten  day  period,  the  accident  must  be  reported  before  the 
ten  days  expires. 

The  accident  reports  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  by  the  in- 
surance carrier.  When  this  procedure  is  followed  reports  should  be 
made  in  duplicate.  However,  all  accidents  should  be  reported  to  the 
insurance  carrier,  whether  reported  to  the  Bureau  directly  or  not. 

When  the  accident  report  is  received  by  the  Bureau,  it  is  tiled  and 
given  a number,  which  number  identifies  the  case.  The  insurance 
company’s  number  is  also  attached  to  the  card.  A copy  of  this  card 
is  sent  to  the  employer  or  insurance  carrier  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  receipt  of  the  accident  report.  The  number  of  the  accident 
report  affixed  by  the  Bureau  must  be  inserted  on  every  agreement 
'for  the  payment  of  compensation  and  receipt  filed  with  the  Bureau. 
'This  number  should  also  appear  on  all  correspondence  so  that  the 
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case  may  receive  speedy  attention.  The  card  also  serves  to  correct 
errors  if  the  Bureau’s  attention  is  called1  to  the  matter  when  the 
index  card  is  received  by  the  employer  or  the  insurance  carrier. 

In  all  compensation  cases,  an  agreement  should  be  entered  into 
after  the  first  ten  days  of  disability.  Compensation  is  then  payable 
until  the  disability  terminates  or  the  conditions  of  the  act  are  com- 
plied with.  Receipts  for  compensation  payments  must  be  filed  at 
least  quarterly  and  a final  receipt  filed  when  the  case  terminates  or 
the  act  has  been  complied  with.  In  disputed  cases  the  claim  must 
be  filed  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  accident  or  the  date  of 
death. 


The  Referees  and  the  Board. 

When  the  employer  and  employe  cannot  come  to  an  agreement,  the 
employe  has  the  privilege  of  filing  a claim  petition  with  the  Bureau. 
This  petition  is  then  assigned  to  one  of  the  referees  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a hearing.  These  referees  are  located  in  ten  districts 
throughout  the  state,  one  of  them  being  assigned  to  each  district.  If 
either  the  defendant  or  the  claimant  is  dissatisfied  with  the  award 
or  disallowance  of  the  referee,  he  may  within  ten  days  from  the  date 
of  the  award  appeal  from  the  referee’s  decision.  If  either  of  the  prin- 
cipals is  dissatisfied  with  the  Board's  decision  lie  may  appeal  to  the 
Common  Pleas  court  of  the  county  in  which  the  accident  occurred, 
within  ten  days  after  the  Board’s  decision.  If  the  decision  is  still 
unsatisfactory  the  Superior  or  Supreme  court  of  the  State  may  be 
appealed  to  within  30  days  and  in  certain  cases  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  may  review  the  case. 

The  referees  are  not  bound  by  the  rules  of  evidence  in  conducting 
hearings,  but  are  given  the  widest  latitude  in  arriving  at  the  true 
facts.  They  are  authorized  to  employ  the  services  of  a disinterested 
physician,  if  necessary,  and  command  the  services  of  compensation 
adjusters  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  cause  of  the  accident 
or  other  facts  pertaining  to  the  accident.  Where  conditions  warrant, 
ihe  state  will  furnish  the  employe  with  counsel.  All  this  is  done 
without  expense  to  the  injured  employe. 

Modification. 

After  an  agreement  has  been  executed  and  approved  by  the  Board 
it  may  be  modified  by  the  execution  of  a supplemental  agreement 
showing  a change  in  the  status  of  disability.  If  this  is  disputed, 
either  party  may  file  a petition  to  modify  the  agreement.  This  peti- 
tion, in  turn,  is  referred  to  a referee  and  goes  through  the  same  pro- 
ceeding as  a claim  petition,  or  the  case  may  be  heard  by  the  Board 
direct. 
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In  instances  where  the  employe  will  not  execute  a final  receipt  at, 
the  alleged  termination  of  his  disability,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  employer  or  his  insurance  carrier  to  file  a petition  asking  for  the 
termination  of  his  agreement  with  his  employe.  This  petition  follows 
the  same  course  as  the  claim  petition. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  a final  receipt  has  been  signed  by  an  em- 
ploye by  mistake,  through  coercion,  fraud,  or  other  cause,  or  that 
an  error  has  been  made  in  the  calculation  of  this  weekly  wage  or  the 
amount  of  his  weekly  compensation  period.  In  the  event  that  the 
employer  or  the  insurance  carrier  refuse  to  make  correction  or  ad- 
just the  claim,  the  employe  may  file  a petition  for  review.  This  peti- 
tion follows  the  same  course  as  the  claim  petition  or  may  he  referred 
to  the  Board. 


Commutation. 

Either  party  to  an  agreement  or  award  may  petition  the  Board  to 
commute  the  compensation  payable  in  any  case  where  the  duration 
of  the  payments  are  definite.  This  applies  to  fatal  cases  and  cases 
in  which  a member  has  been  lost,  or  where  the  employe  received  com- 
pensation for  total  permanent  disability.  All  such  petitions  are 
acted  upon  by  the  Board.  In  case  of  a widow  and  minor  children 
entitled  to  compensation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a joint  application 
of  the  widow  and  a regularly  appointed  guardian  of  the  children.  In 
case  of  the  remarriage  of  the  widow  she  is  entitled  to  receive  in  a 
lump  sum  the  present  value  of  the  compensation  payable  to  her  for 
one-third  of  the  remaining  period  calculated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Section  316  of  the  Act.  This  provision  d'oes  not  apply 
to  non-resident  alien  widows. 

In  case  of  non-resident  alien  dependents,  the  employer  may  pay  the 
present  value  of  the  compensation  payable  to  the  said  dependents, 
computed  in  accordance  with  this  section.  Compensation  to  alien 
dependents  is  two-thirds  the  amount  provided  for  residents.  Com- 
mutation in  the  case  of  remarriage  of  a widow  or  non-resident  alien 
dependent  may  be  made  without  formal  order  of  the  Board. 

Wherever  there  is  a recurrence  of  disability  after  the  case  has  been 
lawfully  terminated,  the  claimant  may  file  a petition  for  reinstate- 
ment. This  petition  follows  the  same  course  as  a claim  petition. 

Awards. 

The  Compensation  Act  provides  in  awards  for  non-fatal  injuries,  a 
rate  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  wage  with  a maximum  compensa- 
tion of  $12.00  a week. 

For  total  permanent  disability,  the  amount  will  not  exceed  500 
weeks  or  .$5,000.  Partial  disability  may  not  exceed  300  weeks  and  is 
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Four  percent  of  all  compensable  accidents  result  from  blood  poisoning.  An 
infection  following  a slight  injury  caused  the  loss  of  the  left  hand  of  this  Philadel- 
phia worker.  He  has  been  restored  to  earning  capacity  by  acquisition  of  an  arti- 
ficial appliance  which  enables  him  to  wield  a shovel  in  holding  down  a job  as 
stationary  engineer  and  fireman  in  an  industrial  establishment. 
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gauged  on  a basis  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  loss  of  earning  power.  Loss 
of  both  eyes,  hands,  arms,  feet  or  legs  may  constitute  total  disability. 

For  loss  of  one  of  those  members,  the  rate  is  as  follows: 

Loss  of  hand  60  percent  of  wages  for  175  weeks. 

Loss  of  arm  or  leg  60  percent  of  wages  for  215  weeks. 

Loss  of  foot  60  percent  of  wages  for  150  weeks. 

Loss  of  eye  60  percent  of  wages  for  125  weeks. 

For  the  loss  of  both  members  not  constituting  a total  disability, 
the  sum  of  both  is  awarded. 

The  compensation  for  fatal  injuries  varies  with  the  number  of  de- 
pendents. It  is  paid  to  the  widow  for  a period  of  300  weeks.  There- 
after compensation  is  payable  to  the  guardian  of  dependent  children 
under  a graduated  scale  as  provided  in  Section  307  of  the  act,  pay- 
ments to  continue  until  each  child  reaches  the  age  of  16.  The  ex- 

penses of  the  last  illness  together  with  the  burial  expenses,  not  ex- 
ceeding $100,  are  paid  to  tbe  dependents  or  personal  representatives 
of  the  deceased.  If  a widow  survives,  it  must  be  established  that  she 
was  living  with  her  husband  at  the  time  of  death,  and  if  not,  she  must 
have  been  dependent  upon  him  for  support. 

An  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  system  and  the  labyrinth  of  detail  in- 
volved is  shown  in  a review  of  the  figures  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Bureau  for  the  past  seven  years  the  act  has  been  in  force.  There 
have  been  1,237,137  accident  reports  received  and  filed.  Of  this  num- 
ber 17,400  were  fatal,  3,272  permanent  disability,  and  1,216,465,  tem- 
porary disability.  In  compensation  $35,855,025  has  been  awarded 
for  fatal  accidents.  For  permanent  disability  $11,954,080  was 
awarded  and  for  ordinary  disability  $19,293,405  in  compensation  was 
incurred. 


By  William  C.  Fisher.  Actuarv, 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

The  insurance  feature  of  the  compensation  law  is  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  employer  and  may  be  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
worker  where,  for  instance,  the  man  he  is  working  for  has  assets  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  claim  for  compensation  in  case  there  is  no  in- 
surance to  cover  this  liability.  To  take  care  of  this  contingency,  the 
legislature  of  1921  passed  a bill  which  was  signed  by  the  Governor, 
April  7,  1921,  amending  Section  305  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  to  provide  a penalty  of  $1.00  per  diem  for  each  employe  in  the 
event  of  failure  to  insure  under  one  of  the  four  provisions  of  the  act. 
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The  employer  under  Section  305  has  the  privilege  of : 

1.  Insuring  in  the  State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund. 

2.  Insuring  in  a stock  company. 

3.  Insuring  in  a mutual  company,  or 

4.  Carrying  his  own  insurance. 

If  the  latter  is  elected  he  must  apply  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Board  and  show  himself  financially  able  to  carry  his  own  insur- 
ance. With  the  approval  of  the  Board  he  may  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
This  procedure  is  called  exemption,  although  it  does  not  in  any 
sense  exempt  an  employer  from  his  responsibilities  under  the  act. 

Some  of  the  most  pitiable  cases  coming  within  notice  of  the  Com- 
pensation Bureau  are  those  which  cannot  be  compensated  because 
the  employer,  either  through  ignorance  or  neglect,  failed  to  insure  his 
liability  and  has  not  sufficient  assets  to  pay  the  claim  personally. 
The  purpose  of  the  fine  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  amendment  of  1921  was  not  to  create  a revenue  producing  agency 
but  to  afford  a means  whereby  the  Bureau  may  be  able  to  demand 
protection  to  the  greatest  number  of  workers  possible  under  existing 
law. 

The  problem  of  non-insurance  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
small  employers.  Practically  every  large  employer  within  the  state 
realizes  the  great  advantages  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  System 
in  this  respect,  and  they  cause  very  little  difficulty.  It  is  encouraging 
to  notice,  however,  that  the  number  of  policies  filed  with  this  office  is 
steadily  increasing.  Only  when  the  greatest  number  of  workers  pos- 
sible are  insured  will  we  obtain  the  benefits  as  planned  by  the 
originators  of  the  act. 

Many  eliminations  have  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  various 
states  having  compensation  systems.  Non-hazardous  industries,  farm 
labor,  domestics  and  employers  hiring  less  than  a specified  number  of 
persons  have  been  eliminated  by  various  states  with  no  apparent 
reason  other  than  political  expediency.  New  Jersey,  perhaps,  has 
covered  this  situation  better  than  any  other  state  by  providing  that 
any  one  “engaged  in  a gainful  occupation”  shall  come  within  the  pro- 
visions of  their  law.  ' . 

In  Pennsylvania,  domestics  and  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  are  specifically  eliminated.  In  the  case  of  the  farmer  the 
need  for  legislation  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute.  The  intro- 
duction of  machinery  on  the  farm  has  greatly  increased  the  hazard 
of  the  occupation,  particularly  the  tractor,  silage  cutter,  corn  shred- 
der and  threshing  machine.  That  the  farmers  are  realizing  the  value 
of  the  compensation  system  is  seen  in  the  number  of  voluntary  policies 
which  are  being  written  to  protect  the  farm  worker.  Certainly  no 
one  will  attempt  to  defend  the  custom  of  eliminating  any  worker  from 
protection  today. 
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REHABILITATION  AS  THE  NEXT  STEP 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Is  Followed  Thru  by  Rehabilitation 
Adjusters  Who  Try  to  Restore  the  Lost  Earning  Capacity 

By  S.  S.  Biddle,  Chief, 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 

Rehabilitation,  or  the  rendering  of  persons  disabled  fit  to  engage 
in  remunerative  occupations,  supplements,  through  constructive  in- 
dustrial legislation,  the  relief  afforded  by  workmen’s  compensation  to 
workers  injured  in  industry. 

Rehabilitation  legislation  of  the  National  Government  and  of  many 
States  including  Pennsylvania,  contemplates  the  return  of  a severely 
injured  person  to  a task  suitable  to  such  person's  disability,  or  in 
other  words,  a task  that  can  be  performed  by  such  disabled  person 
as  well  as  an  able-bodied  person  could  perform  that  particular  task. 
In  number  of  cases,  an  artificial  leg,  arm  or  body  brace  may  be  neces- 
sary to  equip  a disabled  person  to  engage  in  a suitable  occupational 
task  and  also  in  many  cases,  an  intensive  course  of  training,  in  an 
educational  institution,  by  correspondence  course,  by  tutorial  instruc- 
tion or  by  instruction  in  employment  is  necessary. 

Workmen's  compensation  payments  provide  vital  economic  relief 
to  many  disabled  persons  considered  for  training  or  for  placement  in 
suitable  employment  by  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau. 

Farmers  May  Benefit. 

It  must  be  realized,  however,  that  workers  injured  in  agricultural 
pursuits  in  Pennsylvania  do  not  receive  workmen’s  compensation. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  eligible  to  the  benefits  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rehabilitation  Act,  and,  consequently,  no  measure  of  economic  relief 
comes  from  workmen’s  compensation  to  workers  injured  on  the  farm 
and  who  register  with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation.  Numbers  of  such 
agricultural  cases  are  now  in  training  and  others  have  been  aided 
with  virtually  the  entire  economic  cost  upon  the  Rehabilitation  Bu- 
reau. 

Training  for  suitable  employment  can  usually  be  provided  for  those 
persons  from  whom  economic  pressure  can  be  removed  during  such 
course  of  training. 

It  must  be  further  realized  that  the  possibility  of  litigation  in 
cases  of  persons  injured  in  interstate  commerce  tends  to  delay  eco- 
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noraic  relief  from  workmen’s  compensation  payments  and  such  delay 
always  comes  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  disability 
and  when  it  is  vitally  important  for  a rehabilitation  agency  to  func- 
tion actively  for  the  return  of  such  disabled  person  to  suitable  re- 
munerative employment. 

The  service  of  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  in  Pennsylvania  is  not 
confined  to  persons  recently  disabled  and  in  numbers  of  cases,  com- 
ing to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  the  disabled  per- 
sons have  received  all  of  the  workmen’s  compensation  to  which  they 
were  entitled  under  the  law.  Therefore,  even  persons  disabled  in  in- 
dustry in  Pennsylvania  and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rehabilitation  Act  as  well  as  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Act  may  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  under 
conditions  that  impose  the  entire  economic  responsibility  involved  in 
returning  such  disabled  person  to  suitable  employment  upon  the  Re- 
habilitation Bureau. 

Compensation  Helps  to  Rehabilitate. 

The  economic  status  and  responsibilities  of  a disabled  person  have 
a vital  effect  upon  the  return  of  such  disabled  person  to  suitable  em- 
ployment. Even  in  cases  where  training  is  not  feasible  or  practic- 
able, a disabled  person,  beset  by  economic  pressure  at  home,  is  fre- 
quently diverted  from  giving  that  degree  of  attention  to  his  task 
which  makes  him  a desirable  employe.  The  Rehabilitation  Bureau 
makes  every  effort  to  relieve  economic  pressure  upon  a disabled  per- 
son. from  its  own  funds,  where  possible,  during  a training  course ; 
from  other  existing  relief  agencies  or  from  any  proper  source  from 
which  relief  from  such  economic  pressure  may  be  obtained. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  workmen’s  compensation  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  in  a great  majority  of  cases  provided  the  economic  support 
that  has  made  it  possible  for  many  disabled  persons  to  be  trained  for 
and  placed  in  suitable  employment  by  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau. 

Cooperation  with  Board. 

Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  indicate  that  of  2,142 
disabled  persons,  registered  with  the  Bureau  between  January  1, 
1920,  and  October  1,  1922,  there  were  1,948  of  that  number  whose 
disabilities  originated  in  employment  accidents.  Of  those  1,948  per- 
sons disabled  in  employment  accidents,  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that 
almost  all  received  workmen’s  compensation  for  their  disabilities. 
Of  course,  as  above  stated,  many  of  them  had  received  all  of  the  work- 
men’s  compensation  to  which  they  were  entitled  before  registering 
with  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 
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A wife  and  three  children  are  dependent  upon  this  man,  33  years  of  age,  who  lost  the  use  of  both  legs  in  a coal 
mine  accident.  Trained  to  weave  baskets  for  a living,  he  is  supplementing  this  with  a course  in  shoe  repairing  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation.  , 
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The  great  measure  of  cooperation  that  the  Rehabilitation  Rureau 
in  Pennsylvania  has  received  from  the  Workmen  s Compensation 
Board,  Referees  and  Bureau  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  but  such 
cooperation  has  contributed  largely  to  whatever  success  the  Rehabili- 
tation Bureau  has  had  in  returning  persons  disabled  in  industry  to 
suitable  employment.  A representative  of  the  Rehabilitation  Bureau 
attends  every  meeting  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  wher- 
ever held  in  the  State  to  maintain  proper  contact  with  disabled  per- 
sons coming  before  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board. 

The  physical  condition  and  capability  of  a disabled  person  is, — in 
conjunction  with  the  mental  condition — one  of  the  primary  bases 
on  which  rehabilitation  is  built.  Many  disabled  persons  coming  to 
the  attention  of  a rehabilitation  agency  have  already  convalesced 
from  the  active  manifestations  of  their  injuries.  Others  may  need 
further  therapeutic  treatment.  Such  condition  may  be  obvious  to  the 
field  worker  but  in  all  cases  the  field  worker  should  be  guided  by 
definite  written  statement  of  a physician  who  has  examined  the  dis- 
abled person.  Every  effort  should  then  be  made  by  the  field  worker 
1o  obtain  facilities  for  treatment  in  the  event  that  the  disabled  per- 
son has  no  funds  with  which  to  obtain  such  treatment. 

Hospitalization. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Commonwealth  appropriates  several  millions 
of  dollars  a year  to  hospitals  located  at  various  points  throughout 
the  State  and  although  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  may  not  expend 
from  its  appropriation  funds  for  physical  restoration  of  disabled  per- 
sons, it  lias  experienced  no  difficulty  in  entering  worthy  cases  in 
State-aided  hospitals  for  observation  and  treatment  without  cost. 
In  the  event  that  the  disabled  person  is  one  who  has  been  injured  in 
an  employment  accident  and,  therefore,  eligible  to  compensation  bene- 
fits, cooperative  relations  between  the  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  and 
the  compensation  carrier  in  many  cases  results  in  further  therapeutic 
treatment. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  in  those  States  where  the 
workmen’s  compensation  award  for  partial  disability  is  based  on  per 
cent,  of  disability,  rather  than  on  the  difference  in  earning  power,  be- 
fore and  after  the  accident,  the  extension  of  medical  benefits  under 
workmen's  compensation  is  more  readily  obtained.  The  establish- 
ment of  industrial  clinics  for  treatment  and  functional  restoration  of 
partially  disabled  persons  should  be  encouraged.  Such  clinics  are 
being  developed  throughout  the  States  in  State  hospitals,  by  groups 
of  employers,  by  insurance  carriers  and  by  public  and  philanthropic 
agencies.  Although  facilities  exist  in  hospitals  and  clinics  for  thera- 
peutic treatment  of  dangerous  disorders  and  for  surgical  relief,  there 
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are  comparatively  few  facilities  available  as  developed  in  apparatus 
during  the  war  for  physical  capacity  measurement  of  disabled  mem- 
bers and  for  treatment  leading  toward  complete  or  partial  functional 
restoration  of  such  disabled  members. 

The  line  of  cleavage  between  physical  rehabilitation  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  remains  indistinct  in  the  minds  of  many  persons.  It 
is  believed  by  some  authorities  that  physical  rehabilitation  or  restora- 
tion of  functional  activity  for  persons  entitled  to  workmen’s  com- 
pensation benefits  comes  more  directly  under  the  workmen’s  compen- 
sation system  than  under  the  rehabilitation  system. 


DEPARTMENTAL  PARAGRAPHS 


Referee  Charles  W.  Rosier,  of  the  first  compensation  district,  has 
returned  an  award  in  a claim  for  compensation  for  disability  due  to 
the  “bends”  otherwise  known  as  the  caison  disease.  The  claimant, 
Benjemin  Durant,  was  employed  by  the  Keystone  State  Construction 
Company,  in  compressed  air  work  on  the  Delaware  River  Bridge. 
The  violent  character  of  the  disease  and  the  fact  that  it  causes  an 
alteration  of  the  physical  structure  of  the  body  were  arguments  de- 
termining this  case  as  separate  from  an  occupational  disease,  for 
which  compensation  is  not  paid  in  Pennsylvania. 


Mackey  IV,  a new  exposition  of  how  completely  and  thoroughly  the 
courts  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  last  18  months  have  sustained  and 
fortified  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  will  soon  be  received 
from  the  printer,  and  10,000  copies  will  be  distributed,  free  of  cost, 
to  the  friends  and  students  of  compensation  in  Pennsylvania. 


Commissioner  Connelley  believes  there  is  urgent  need  for  some  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in  this  state  and  it  is 
possible  that  in  the  near  future  the  Industrial  Board  will  make  a 
survey  along  this  line  to  ascertain  what  progress  has  been  made  to- 
ward training  the  future  workers  in  industry. 


The  photographs  in  this  issue  are  from  the  files  of  the  Bureau 
of  Rehabilitation  which  contain  many  such  examples.  They  typify 
the  kinds  of  service  rendered  and  by  coincidence  are  representative 
cases  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Pennsylvania  will  have  a code  of  building  regulations  by  the  first 
of  the  year  that  will  accomplish  a long-felt  need  in  state  administra- 
tion by  coordination  of  departmental  activities.  The  Departments  of 
Health,  State  Police  and  Labor  and  Industry  have  jurisdictional  du- 
ties in  building  regulation  at  the  present  time.  The  code,  as  drawn, 
would  include  these  various  regulations  and  provision  would  be  made 
for  concerted  enforcement  and  adminstration.  The  plan  is  said  to 
be  directly  in  line  with  the  policies  of  Gifford  Pinchot  respecting 
governmental  supervision.  Although  the  code  does  not  affect  first 
and  second  class  cities,  it  will  be  drafted  along  the  line  of  the  codes 
in  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh  and  Scranton. 


The  Bureau  of  Inspection  has  approved  20  percent  more  plans  for 
buildings  throughout  the  state  during  1922  than  it  did  during  1921, 
considering  the  first  nine  months  as  the  basis  of  comparison.  This 
marks  a record  in  building  construction  which  is  100  percent  better 
than  the  year  1918  following  the  war  when  construction  activities 
were  at  a standstill  practically.  There  is  apparently  no  let-up  at  this 
time  in  the  construction  of  homes,  apartment  houses,  factories, 
schools  and  places  of  business  and  amusement.  The  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  approves  all  plans  for  buildings  of  more  than  two 
stories  in  height,  factories,  and  public  buildings,  in  other  than  first 
and  second  class  cities. 


The  Advisory  Council  on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry  will 
meet  December  14  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Keystone  Building,  Harrisburg,  for  the  regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  year.  The  executive  committee  met  last  month  to 
arrange  a program  and  decide  what  subjects  are  proper  to  discuss  at 
the  full  meeting  of  the  council.  Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  member  of  the 
Industrial  Board,  will  preside. 


Contrary  to  the  general  belief  the  manufacture  of  explosives  is  de- 
veloping into  a prolific  post-war  industry,  according  to  a survey 
made  by  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering.  War  explosives, 
however,  have  given  way  to  industrial  explosives,  and  new  markets  are 
being  developed.  Part  of  the  demand  for  explosives  comes  from  the 
increase  in  construction  activities,  according  to  the  report.  The  sur- 
vey discloses  that  explosives  are  being  used  extensively  today  in 
agricultural  work  for  the  clearing  of  fields,  digging  of  irrigation 
ditches  and  in  laying  out  orchards. 
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INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

COMMISSIONER  C.  B.  CONNELLEY,  Chairman. 
MRS.  SAMUEL  SEMPLE,  JAMES  C.  CRONIN, 
OTTO  T.  MALLERY,  HARRY  A.  NYE, 

FRED  J.  HARTMAN,  Secretary. 


The  elevator  code  is  being  revised  to  bring  it  up  to  date.  Public 
hearings  have  been  held  that  will  determine  how  far  this  state  has 
progressed  along  the  line  of  necessary  safety  standards.  The  eleva- 
tor code  is  one  of  the  oldlest  we  have  in  Pennsylvania.  It  was  adopted 
April  3,  1916.  Many  of  its  provisions  apply  to  antiquated  types  of 
elevators  and  their  equipment  to  meet  modern  conditions.  Revision 
of  the  code  was  started  in  1919  but  opposition  at  that  time  was  so 
pronounced  that  little  progress  could  be  made. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  new  code  is  the  provision  on  inter- 
locks which  states  that  “gates  shall  be  considered  locked  when  with- 
in four  inches  of  full  closure.”  The  interlocking  feature  which  has 
aroused  so  much  contention  is  believed  by  experts  to  be  necessary 
as  a modern  improvement.  The  old!  system  required  that  the  gate 
be  closed  before  the  elevator  could  start.  The  new  regulation  per- 
mits four  inches  leeway  and  enables  the  operator  to  give  better  and 
speedier  elevator  service  with  a minimum  amount  of  hazard. 

A significant  factor  in  connection  with  these  regulations  in  the 
new  draft  is  seen  in  their  recognition  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers  as  the  last  word  in  code  development.  Copies 
of  this  code  are  now  being  studied  by  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  code  committee 
with  the  object  of  recommending  its  adoption  in  other  states. 


The  master  building  codie  committee  considering  the  tentative 
draft  of  the  combined  regulations  for  all  building  in  Pennsylvania 
other  than  cities  of  the  first  and  second  classes  will  report  on  the 
result  of  criticism  by  sub-committees  at  a meeting  in  Harrisburg 
December  12.  At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Board  Commissioner 
Connelley  reported  that  conference  with  members  of  the  committee 
showed  exceptionally  favorable  results  are  to  be  expected. 
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A representative  of  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Swedeland,  Pa.,  appeared  before  the  Board  November  15,  to  request 
modification  of  a ruling  that  would  require  this  company  to  dis- 
mantle a crane  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a substandard  boiler 
with  one  in  accordance  with  the  code.  1 he  Alan  5V  ood  ( ompanr 
purchased  the  substandard  boiler  from  the  Union  Boiler  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  Lebanon  and  the  Board  learned  the  boiler  was  not 
inspected  during  construction.  The  company  furthermore  was  not 
registered  at  the  time  but  has  since  complied  with  the  code  specifica- 
tions. However,  the  Board  held  that  to  meet  with  all  requirements 
the  boiler  in  question  should  be  replaced.  Although  it  will  work 
hardship  on  both  parties  the  case  emphasized  the  importance  of 
familiarity  with  the  law  in  this  respect  by  all  manufacturers  be- 
fore expenditures  are  made.  The  Board  modified  its  requirement 
by  extending  the  time  for  dismantling  until  January  1,  1923. 


An  objection  to  the  rules  of  enforcement  of  the  Educational  Motion 
Picture  regulations  formulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  has  re- 
sulted in  calling  a meeting  of  the  committee  which  attended  the 
hearings  on  the  rules  before  they  were  adopted  by  the  Industiial 
Board.  A more  equitable  enforcement  code  directly  in  line  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  Board  regulations  will  be  arranged  by  the 
committee  in  conjunction  with  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Safety  Standards  Committee. 


Two  petitions  regarding  construction  of  fire  escapes  were  referred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Inspection.  A manufacturer  of  a type  of  fire  escape 
in  which  arc  welding  is  used  was  notified  that  on  each  specification 
plans  should  be  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Inspection,  with  evidence 
that  the  men  are  “properly  equipped  and  experienced  to  do  the  work.’ 
The  Sugargrove  Grange  No.  847  has  asked  to  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  erecting  a fire  escape  at  their  meeting  hall  which  is  on  the 
second  floor  as  the  attendance  is  small.  The  matter  will  be  investi- 
gated by  the  Inspection  Bureau. 


An  amendment  to  the  motion  picture  code  applying  to  all  operators 
of  theatrical  picture  machines  was  drafted  and  submitted  for  criti- 
cism at  the  last  meeting.  It  states  that  “All  motion  picture  pro- 
jectors that  are  so  constructed  that  the  eyes  of  the  projectionist  are 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  the  crater  image  or  ‘spot’  shall  be  provided 
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with  an  approved  eye  shield.”  This  ruling  was  formulated  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  reported  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Bureau  in  which  an  operator  was  rendered  completely  blind  by  this 
glare. 


The  following  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Industrial 
Board  to  consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Division  of  Hygiene 
and  Engineering  contained  in  the  report  of  Dr.  Edward  B.  Joachim, 
on  second  hand  hair  used  in  upholstery:  Howard  S.  Delaney,  James 
C.  Bryan,  L.  II.  Schwartz,  Benjamin  Bitter,  S.  E.  Prichard,  all  of 
Philadelphia,  and  G.  W.  Watkins,  Scranton,  Louis  Hagmaier  and 
Nol 


of  Pittsburgh. 


The  Committee  on  Women  and  Children  reported  that  responses 
received  from  employers  throughout  the  state  indicated  a most  favor- 
able spirit  in  acceptance  of  the  Industrial  Home  Work  rulings  of 
the  board.  Petitions  received,  in  the  main,  represent  efforts  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  rules  so  that  violations  can  be  avoided. 
One  petition  received  from  a New  York  firm  asking  relief  from  the 
annual  medical  inspection  was  refused.  The  petition  was  in  the 
1mm  of  individual  petitions  from  the  home  workers  themselves  located 
at  various  parts  of  the  state.  A previous  general  petition  was  re- 
turned in  order  to  have  it  prepared  in  this  form.  The  petitions  will 
be  filed  so  that  in  case  the  ruling  is  altered  in  their  favor  these  cases 
may  be  revived. 


The  employment  of  minors  in  a club  howling  alley  is  prohibited 
under  Buie  M 24,  the  Board  advised  the  Ersine  Tennis  Club  of 
Norristown.  The  petition  of  the  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Erie 
regarding  a boy,  serving  as  an  apprentice,  who  wished  to  work  at  an 
emery  wheel  in  the  course  of  sharpening  his  tools,  has  been  referred 
to  the  safety  standards  committee,  pending  settlements  of  a number 
of  important  questions  affecting  apprenticeship  which  come  under 
the  scope  of  the  Child  Labor  Act. 


The  Committee  on  Surveys  reported  that  5,216  copies  of  safety 
standards  were  sent  out  during  the  past  month.  The  code  in  greatest 
demand  last  month  was  the  locomotive  boiler  code,  1220  copies  of 
which  were  mailed  out.  Following  is  a report  on  a survey  of  all 
publications  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  requested  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Board. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

Reports  of  the  Commissioners: 

1913-14  (Parts  I and  II) 

1915  (Parts  I and  II) 

1916  (Last  published  report) 

1917-18  (Prepared  but  not  published) 

*1919-20  (Prepared  but  not  published) 


Industrial  Directory: 

1913  First  Industrial  Directory  of  Pennsylvania 
1916  Second 
**1919  Third 

Bulletins:  (Monthly  Departmental) 


1914— Vol. 

I Numbers 

1 

to  7 

1915— Vol. 

II 

1 

to  12 

1916— Vol. 

III 

1 

to  12 

1917 — Vol. 

IV 

1 

to  7 

1918— Vol. 

V 

1 

and  2 

1919— Vol. 

VI 

1 only 

1920— Vol. 

VII 

1 

to  9 

1921— Vol. 

VIII 

1 

to  4 

1922 — Vol. 

IX 

1 

to  3 

=1922— Vol. 

I 

1 

to  7 

1918— Vol. 

V.  Number 

2 

contai 

for  1919. 

1920 Vol  VII.  Number  3,  contains  Conference  of  Employment  Managers. 

1920 Vol  VII,  Number  4,  contains  Proceedings  of  Pennsylvania  Safety 


1 to  7 ("Labor  and  Industry”)  . 

_voi  v.  i\  uinuer  2,  contains  Pennsylvania’s  Part  in  the  National 
Plan  for  Rehabilitation  and  Placing  in  Industry  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Disabled  in  War  Service.  „ 

1919  Vol  VI,  Number  1,  contains  Industrial  Accident  Reports  for  1918. 

1920  Vol.  VII.  Number  1,  contains  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Mediation 

and  Arbitration  for  1916.  . . . , .,  . 

1920 Vol).  VII,  Number  2,  contains  Compensation  and  Accident  Keports 

for  1919. 

1920- 

1920- 

1920 Vol.  VII.  Number  5,  contanis  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment for  1Q19.  . , ^ 

1920 Vol  VII.  Number  6,  contains  Activities  of  Industrial  Board  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1919.  . T _ . . „ , . 

1920—  Vol.  VII.  Number  7,  contains  What  Pennsylvania  Is  Doing  for  Safety 
Codes. 

1920 Vol.  VII,  Number  8,  contains  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Inspection 

for  1919.  . . . T-  , 

1920 Vol.  VII,  Number  9,  contains  Report  of  Division  of  Hygiene  and 

Engineering  for  1918  and  1919.  . . 

1921 —  Vol.  VIII,  Number  1,  contains  Five  Years  of  Compensation  111  i enn- 

5921 — Vol.  Y'lIT.  Number  2,  contains  Report  of  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  to 
January  1,  1921. 

5921 Vol.  VIII.  Number  3,  contains  Annual  Reiiort  of  Bureau  of  Meditation 

and  Arbitration  for  1920. 

1921 —  Vol.  VIII.  Number  4,  contains  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  ot  Employ- 
ment for  1920. 

1922 Vol.  IX.  Number  1,  contains  Annual  Report  of  Bureau  ot  Employ- 
ment for  1921.  . t>  , . 

1922 —  Vol.  IX,  Number  2,  contains  Proceedings  of  Industrial  Relations 

Conference.  . 

1922 — Vol.  IX,  Number  3,  contains  Statistical  Report  of  Bureau  of  \\  ork- 

men’s  Compensation. 

1922 — Vol.  I.  Numbers  1 to  7 (“Labor  and  Industry”) 


Safety  Standards  of  the  Industrial  Board  : 

Bakeries 

Boilers 

Brewing  and  Bottling 
Canneries 

Cereal  Mills.  Malthouses,  and  Grain  Elevators 

Compresser  Air  Apparatus 

Cranes 

Dry  Color  Industry 
Electric  Code 
Elevators 

Forging  and  Stamping 

Explosives  (Plant  Manufacturing  or  Using) 
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Foundries 

Head  and  Eye  Protection 
Industrial  Sanitation 
Ladders 
Laundries 

Lead  Corroding  and  Lead  Oxidizing 
Lighting 

Locomotive  Boilers 
Machine  Tools 

Mechanical  Power  Transmission 

Motion  Picture  Code 

Motion  Picture  Machine  Operation 

Nitro  and  Aniido  Compounds  (Safe  practices  for  the  Manufacture  of) 

Paint  Grinding 

Plant  Railways 

Polishing  and  Grinding 

Printing  and  Allied  Industries 

Ra'lways,  Toe  Boards,  Platforms  and  Runways 

Scaffolds 

Shop  Clothing  for  Women 
Stationary  Engines 

Tunnel  Construction  and  Work  in  Compressed  Air 
Wood  Working  Machinery 

Bulletins  Issued  by  the  Industrial  Board: 

1920 — July  to  December  inclusive 
****1921 — January  to  December  inclusive 
1922 — January  to  October  inclusive 
Boiler  Appliances  (Illustrated) 

Organization  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  Duties  and  Powers. 
Rulings  of  the  Industr'al  Board  Pertaining  to  Women  in  Industry. 

Rulings  of  the  Industrial  Board  Relating  to  the  Child  Labor  Act  of  1915. 
Approvals  Committee  of  the  Industrial  Board. 

Special  Rulings  for  Fire  Escapes  on  Certain  Buildings. 

Posters:  Smoking  in  Factories  and  Work  Shops. 

Industrial  Sanitation. 

Compressed  Air. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Board  Decisions  : 

Volumes  1 to  VI 
Mackey  I,  II,  III. 

Pamphlets  and  Circulars: 

Labor  Laws  issued  in  1914.  191u,  and  1917. 

Instructions  for  Reporting  Accidents. 

Information — Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

Posters  and  Schedules  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection: 

Timely  Hints. 

Safety  Posters. 

Fire  Drill  Instructions. 

Digest  of  Child  Labor  Law  and  Prohibited  Occupations. 

Digest  of  Womne's  Law  and  Prohibited  Occupationsv 
Schedule  of  Hours  for  Female  Employes. 

Schedule  of  Hours  for  Female  Employes  Showing  Periods  on  Duty. 
Schedule  of  Hours  for  Females  Under  Sixteen. 


Proceedings  of  the  Conferences  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons: 


Held  February 
Held  May 
Held  November 
Held  February 
Held  November 
Held  April 
Held  December 
Held  March 
Held  September 
Held  March 


17,  1916 — Reprint  from  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal. 

18,  1916 — Reprint  front  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal. 

23.  1916— Reported  in  Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3i 
16,  1917 — Reprint  from  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal. 

20,  1917 — Reprint  from  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal. 

9,  1918 — Reprint  from  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal. 

6,  1918 — Reprint  from  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal. 

4,  1919 — Reprint  from  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal. 

22,  1919 — Reprint  from  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal. 

25,  1920 — Reported  in  Monthly  Bulletin,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4. 


* Act  of  1919  required  biennial  reports  only  thereafter. 

**  Act  of  1919  transferred  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Information  to  Department 
of  Internal  Affairs. 

***  A new  series  starting  in  May. 

***  February  a ml  May  not  available. 


Note : Some  of  the  bulletins  and  earlier  publications  of  the  Department  are 

not  now  available  for  distribution.  To  secure  information  on  any  of 
these  publications  write  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry, 
Keystone  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

HARRY  A.  MACKEY,  Chairman. 

PAUL  HOUCK  BENJAMIN  JARRETT 

CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY,  Commissioner. 

LEE  SOLOMON,  Secretary. 


Where  should  the  widow  of  a railroad  worker,  killed  in  the  course 
of  his  employment,  go  for  compensation? 

This  is  a question  that  repeatedly  comes  before  referees  in  compen- 
sation cases,  where  the  employe  was  injured  in  interstate  commerce. 

A practice  has  grown  np  around  this  discrepancy  in  the  federal  and 
state  laws  that  has  sometimes  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  widow  to 
receive  any  compensation  because  through  her  attorney  she  has  tried 
to  obtain  damages  under  the  federal  system,  and  failing  in  this  has 
lost  her  chance  to  receive  compensation  because  of  the  statute  of 
limitations. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  if  an  employe 
of  a common  carrier  is  killed  in  interstate  commerce,  he  may  seek 
recourse  through  a damage  suit  in  federal  court  where  the  old  ques- 
tion of  negligence  is  involved.  The  court  does  not  say  the  employe 
cannot  obtain  state  compensation,  but  he  cannot  have  both.  In  com- 
pensation negligence  is  not  considered. 

The  most  recent  case  of  this  character  came  before  Referee  Chester 
W.  Cummings  in  Harrisburg,  November  2nd,  when  Mrs.  Maude  E. 
Cannon  sought  compensation  under  the  State  Act.  Her  husband, 
Howard  C.  Cannon,  was  a brakeman  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing, and  died  as  a result  of  injuries  he  received  in  a fall  from  a 
freight  car  in  the  Harrisburg  yards,  September  23,  1021.  Her  claim 
was  filed  seven  days  before  the  year  limit  applied. 

The  railroad  company  admitted  the  accident  and  offered  to  sign  an 
agreement,  but  her  attorney,  Frank  F.  Davis,  of  New  York,  who  is 
arguing  her  case  in  federal  court,  failed  to  appear. 

If  Mrs.  Cannon,  who  is  the  mother  of  four  ehidren,  fails  to  sign 
an  agreement  at  this  time,  she  will  lose  her  chance  for  compensation 
under  the  Pennsylvania  Act.  If  the  federal  court  awards  her 
damages  before  then,  she  will,  no  doubt,  dismiss  the  case  here.  If 
she  loses  her  case,  she  can  sign  the  agreement  here.  If  the  federal 
court  delays  her  case  further,  she  may  lose  out  altogether  for  she 
cannot  take  both  awards. 
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The  difficulty,  according  to  compensation  experts  in  these  cases,  is 
the  survival  of  the  old  system  of  obtaining  damages  through  court 
procedure  when  an  employe  is  killed  in  interstate  commerce.  Nearly 
all  of  the  states  have  compensation,  but  for  cases  under  federal  juris- 
diction there  is  no  redress  except  under  the  old  common  law  action, 
which  prevailed  before  the  adoption  of  workmen’s  compensation. 


The  workmen’s  compensation  law  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  applied 
to  maritime  cases  where  rights  of  injured  employes  are  in  question, 
in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  delegating  this  authority  to 
the  state  jurisdictions,  according  to  Harry  A.  Mackey,  chairman  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  who  has  explained  the  position 
of  this  state  in  a letter  to  Supervisor  E.  S.  Gill,  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  of  the  State  of  Washington. 

Chairman  Mackey,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  again 
has  undertaken  to  do  something  it  cannot  do  under  the  constitution.” 
He  states  in  addition  that  the  Pennsylvania  commission  “will,  of 
course,  apply  the  law  to  any  case  whose  facts  bring  it  within  this 
amendment  and  will  not  take  any  other  action  until  the  courts  of 
appellate  jurisdiction  shall  have  directed  us  otherwise.” 

A comprehensive  summary  of  the  history  of  maritime  cases  where 
Congress  has  passed  laws  to  cover  such  cases  which  have  later  been 
reversed  by  the  IT.  S.  Supreme  Court,  is  given  in  the  letter.  The 
present  amendment  to  the  law  provides  that  jurisdiction  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  “shall  not  extend  to  causes  arising  out  of  injuries  to  or 
death  of  persons  other  than  the  master  or  members  of  the  crew,  for 
which  compensation  is  provided  by  the  workmen’s  compensation  law 
of  any  state,  district,  territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States.” 
Mackey  adds  in  his  opinion  “the  exclusive  jurisdiction  given  by  the 
constitution  cannot  be  modified  or  limited  except  by  constitutional 
amendment;  in  other  words,  Congress,  by  statute,  cannot  amend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  Congress  has  again  undertaken 
to  do  that  which  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  said 
it  cannot  do — namely,  transfer  to  states  a non  delegable  power,  and 
unless  the  majority  of  the  courts  shall  subsequently  adopt  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  amendment  will  meet  the  same  fate  as  did  the  act 
of  1917  and  for  exactly  the  same  fundamental  and  constitutional 
reason.” 
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BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 

JOHN  H.  WALKER,  Chief. 


Proclaiming  Pittsburgh’s  “No  Accident  Week”  the  most  successful 
demonstration  of  its  kind  in  any  city  or  industrial  center  of  the 
United  States,  Commissioner  C.  B.  Connelley  calls  attention  to  a 
record  of  no  fatalities  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  Allegheny  County 
for  the  week  of  October  22nd  to  2Sth,  in  a letter  to  all  industries 
of  the  county  commending  them  for  their  cooperation. 

Nine  fatal  accidents  of  every  kind  occurred  in  Allegheny  County 
during  “Safety  Week,”  the  Commissioner  states,  comparing  this  re- 
cord with  the  record  of  22  fatalities  for  the  same  period  in  1921. 

“Let  us  try  to  make  Safety  Week  a permanent  institution  for 
every  week  of  the  year,”  declared  Commissioner  Connelley  in  his 
letter. 

“If  you  believe  in  the  success  of  this  movement,”  lie  adds,  “you 
will  continue  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustry and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  in  their  effort  to  eliminate,  as  far  as  is  humanly  pos- 
sible, industrial  as  well  as  public  accidents.” 

Allegheny  County  has  the  largest  and  most  hazardous  industries 
of  any  industrial  center  of  the  country  and  in  fatal  accidents  especi- 
ally, the  records  show  in  the  past  industrial,  public  service,  and  mine 
fatalities  have  averaged  high.  During  the  month  past  only  fifteen 
fatalities  were  reported  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

In  a telegram  to  A.  W.  Robertson,  President  of  the  Western  Penn- 
sylvania Division,  National  Safety  Council,  the  Commissioner  stated, 
“This  record  is  quite  remarkable  but  only  goes  to  show  what  can  be 
done  when  people  set  themselves  to  do  it.” 

The  recapitulation  of  the  Bureau  of  Inspection  for  the  month  of 
October  shows  a total  of  45  prosecutions  during  this  month,  the 
largest  number  for  the  year.  In  Philadelphia  there  were  9,  Pitts- 
burgh 12,  Williamsport  and  Erie  one  each,  and  22  in  the  Scranton 
district.  Fourteen  of  these  were  violations  of  the  Child  Labor  Act. 

The  buildings  division  received  219  plans  and  approved  139,  of 
which  number  78  were  buildings,  3S  fire  escapes,  11  theatres,  7 
bakeries,  and  5 exhaust  systems. 

During  October  827  elevator  inspection  reports  were  received  and 
checked.  Dangerous  defects  totalled  242  and  ordinary  defects  317. 
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The  inspectors  found  94  unguarded  shaftways.  Out  of  38  plans  re- 
ceived 37  were  approved. 

The  boiler  division  made  a total  of  4247  inspections  during  the 
month  of  October.  There  were  102  dangerous  defects  reported  and 
1 101  ordinary  defects  discovered. 


Eighty-Four  industrial  accidents  were  reported  in  October.  This  table  shows  the 
results  by  cause  of  forty-five  fatalities  that  were  investigated. 

Employes  killed  from  unguarded  moving  machinery  

Employes  killed  while  cleaning,  adjusting  or  oiling  machinery  

Employes  killed  on  machinery  previously  guarded  but  with  guards  removed 

Empoyes  killed  from  lack  of  proper  safeguards  (handrails,  etc.)  

Employes  killed  while  working  with  defective  equipment 

Employes  killed  through  carelessness  of 

self  

fellow  employe  . . 

foreman  

company 

Employes  killed  on  elevators  

Through  careless- 
ness   

sub-standard 
Standard-not  pre- 
ventable   

Employes  meeting  death  because  first  aid 


17 

1 

0 

1 


0 


0 

0 

1 

5 

7 


19 


was  not  provided  0 

was  not  accepted  0 

was  not  followed 

by  proper  medi- 
cal attention  . . 1 

Employes  killed  through  causes  that  could  not  be  prevented 


1 

10 


Total  45 

Not  investigated  15 


In  course  of  investigation  ....  24 


Total  number  reported  84 


Employes  killed  while  wearing  gloves  or  loose  clothing  0 

Employes  killed  by  explosions  5 

Employes  killed  by  trains,  automobiles,  etc.  on  highway  away  from  plant, 

(Accidents  not  investigated  included)  14 

Instructions  issued  to  prevent  recurrence  of  similar  accidents  14 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  ungarded  moving  machinery  0.00 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  cleaning,  adjusting  or  oiling  machinery  . . 0.00 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  guards  not  being  replaced  2.22 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  lack  of  proper  safeguards.  (Handrails,  etc.)  11.11 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  defective  equipment  15.55 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  carelessness  42.22 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  lack  of  first  aid  and  improper  attention  to 

injuries  2.22 

Percentage  of  accidents  not  preventable  22.22 

Percentage  of  accidents  due  to  unguarded  elevators  4.44 

Industrial  accidents  reported  since  January  1,  1922  577 

Industrial  accidents  investigated  since  January  1,  1922  387 


DIVISION  OF  HYGIENE  AND  ENGINEERING 

FRANCIS  D.  PATTERSON,  Chief. 


The  Sixteenth  Conference  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
held  under  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  was  held  Friday,  November 
17,  1922  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pittsburgh.  Dr. 
Francis  D.  Patterson  presided  at  the  session  and  Commissioner  C. 
B.  Connelley  delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  Several  live  subjects 
affecting  the  health  of  the  workers  were  under  discussion.  Commis- 
sioner Connelley  stressed  the  importance  of  advisory  meetings  of  this 
character  at  which  are  drawn  men  and  women  “whose  services  the 
commonwealth  cannot  buy”  but  who  are  only  too  willing  to  give  their 
time  and  attention  without  pay.  His  address  follows: 

The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  in  its  function  to  enforce 
Ihe  labor  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  comes  into  direct  contact  with 
problems  that  require  expert  service  of  a nature  that  money  cannot 
buy.  Indeed  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  very  best  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  interest  of  the  employers  and  employees  of 
Pennsylvania  has  been  done  by  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals 
whose  services  the  Commonwealth  could  not  pay  for,  even  if  necessary 
funds  were  available.  I know  of  no  more  patriotic  service,  nor  of 
more  distinguished  service  in  the  interest  of  humanity,  than  that 
which  has  been  done  in  a quiet  and  unassuming  way  by  hundreds  of 
business  and  professional  people  in  cooperation  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Aside  from  many  special  Committees  that  have  been  called  to- 
gether at  various  times  to  assist  the  department  to  draft  regulations 
providing  reasonable  and  adequate  protection  for  the  life,  health, 
safety  and  morals  of  those  who  work,  seven  cooperating  agencies  of 
a permanent  character  have  been  organized  and  function  in  the  nature 
of  advisory  boards.  These  are  made  up  of  leaders  in  their  lines 
who  serve  the  Commonwealth  without  pay. 

They  are: 

(1)  The  Boiler  Board  of  Examiners,  and 

(2)  1 lie  Elevator  Board  of > Examiners,  consisting  of  experts  on 
boilers  and  elevators  who  meet  quarterly  to  conduct  examinations  of 
boiler  and  elevator  inspectors,  in  addition  to  advising  the  department 
in  problems  covering  these  subjects; 
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(3)  Advisory  Board  on  Bakeries,  consisting  of  the  outstanding 
leaders  of  the  baking  industry,  to  which  all  problems  on  the  Bakeries 
Law  and  Safety  Code  are  referred  for  advice ; 

(4)  The  Association  of  Approved  Boiler  Inspectors  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, consisting  of  some  600  members  connected  with  Insurance  and 
Casualty  Companies,  large  corporations,  boiler  manufacturers  and 
employes,  an  organization  promoting  better  boiler  inspections; 

(5)  The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Safety  Engineers,  consisting  of 
almost  200  safety  engineers  of  the  leading  industrial  establishments 
of  the  Commonwealth,  organized  specifically  to  promote  the  Safety 
program  of  the  department; 

(6)  An  Advisory  Council  on  Women  and  Children  in  Industry, 
consisting  of  sixty  women  leaders  on  matters  pertaining  to  women 
and  child  welfare  in  Pennsylvania. 

(7)  The  Industrial  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  group  of  professional  men  and 
women  that  has  been  organized  permanently  as  an  advisory  body. 
The  fact  that  this  is  your  Sixteenth  Conference  is  evidence  of  the 
fidelity  and  the  worth  of  your  service,  and  the  calibre  of  the  men  who 
have  agreed  to  present  papers,  as  well  as  the  members  who  have  given 
of  their  time  and  money  to  attend  this  Conference  is  evidence  enough 
of  what  the  industrial  physician  and1  surgeon  mean  to  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  program  of  the  conference  is  given  below  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  may  desire  to  secure  any  of  the  papers  read  at  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Problem  of  Industrial  Tuberculosis. 

Pr.  F.  S.  Kellogg, 

Physician,  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Factory  Ventilation. 

Dr.  C.  0.  A.  Winslow, 

Professor  of  Public  Health,  Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Adequate  Sickness  Records  of  Lost  Time  in  Industrial  Establishments. 

Dr.  L.  R.  Thompson, 

Surgeon,  in  Charge,  Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Sanitation,  United 
States  Public  Health  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Psychological  Tests  that  Aid  in  Determining  the  Industrial  Efficiency  of  the  Worker. 
Dr.  Lightner  Witmer, 

Professor  of  Psychology,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Revamping  Medical  Legislation  in  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Van  Sickle, 

Executive  Secretary,  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Care  of  the  Injured  Miner. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers, 

Chief  Surgeon,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BUREAU 

WILLIAM  H.  HORNER,  Director. 


Ordex*s  for  curtailment  of  printing  have  made  it  impossible  to  pub- 
lish the  1921  statistical  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compen- 
sation in  full  but  a summary  taken  from  these  tables  is  given  here 
that  it  may  answer  the  purpose  of  the  full  report  for  the  time  being. 
The  table  of  accidents  by  industries  and  the  county  summary  of 
fatal,  permanent  disability  etc.,  are  also  given  at  this  time.  It  may 
be  possible  to  carry  more  of  these  statistics  in  a later  issue.  Copies 
of  the  1920  statistical  report  may  be  obtained  from  the  director. 


Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1913 12,752 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1914 38,126 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1915 61,540 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1916 255,616 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1917 227.880 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1918 184,844 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1919 152,544 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1920 174,979 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported  in  1921 140,197 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1913 270 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1914 379 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1915 1,203 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1916 2,670 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1917 3,072 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1918 3,403 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1919 2,569 

Fatal  accidents  reported  in  1920 2,528 

Fatal  accidents-  reported  in  1921 1,924 

1921 

Total  number  of  accidents  reported 140,197 

Number  of  fatal  accidents  reported 1,924 

Number  of  serious  accidents  reported 82.387 

Number  of  minor  accidents  reported 55,886 

Number  of  accidents  to  males 136,195 

Number  of  accidents  to  females 4,002 

Number  of  accidents  to  minors  (under  16  years) 471 

Number  of  days  lost  through  accidents 2,061,733 

Average  number  of  days  lost  for  each  accident 14.71 

Total  wage  loss  through  accidents $9,924,959 

Average  wage  loss  for  each  accident $70.79 

Average  daily  wage  loss  of  those  injured $4.81 

Number  of  accidents  occurring  to  married  employes 87,506 

Number  of  accidents  occuring  to  unmarried  employes 49,360 

Number  of  dependents  of  those  injured 110,762 


Items  of  Interest 


Of  the  471  injuries  to  minors  (employes  under  16  years  of  age)  380  happened 
to  males  and  91  to  females. 

Injuries  to  women  classified  show  that  13  were  fatal ; 2,373  were  serious,  and 
1.616  of  a minor  nature. 

Accidents  to  male  employes  resulted  in  1,911  fatalities,  80,014  serious  injuries, 
and  54,270  minor  injuries  resulting  in  the  loss  of  ten  days  or  less. 

Of  the  140,197  injuries  reported  during  the  year,  6,210  showed  a.  development 
of  blood  poisoning. 
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COMPENSABLE  ACCIDENTS 


Nature  of  Injury. 


Industry. 


Building, 


Chemicals, 


Clay,  Glass  and  Stone, 


Clothing, 


Pood, 


Leather. 


Liquors, 


Lumber, 


Paper  and  Print, 


Textiles, 


Laundries, 


Metals, 


Mines  (coal). 


Mines  (other) . 


Public  service, 


Tobacco, 


Miscellaneous, 


Hotels  etc. , 


Mercantile, 


■Jobbers, 


Municipalities, 
Total,  


Amputations. 

Asphyxiations. 

Bums  and  Scalds. 

Crushes  and  Bruise 

Cuts  and  Lacera 
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T3 

o> 

cc 

’w 

cc 

n 
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57 

44 

16 
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5 

180 

1,927 

1,015 

5 

1,083 

S3 
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057 

195 

341  > 

220 

0 
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30 

35 

183 

16 

10 

3 

103 

666 

533 

222 

36 

48 

215 

11 

4 

32 

0 

1 

22 

170 

160 

0 

49 

10 

79 

60 

2*21 

11 

97 

529 

454 

0 

252 

so 

53 

15 

11 

i 

i 

29 

253 

205 

0 

98 

26 

24 

79 

21 

2 

23 

89 

68 

0 

43 

5 

2 

30 

2 

50 

0 

15 

461 

714 

0 

251 

14 

65 

158 

8 

24 

0 

43 

333 

290 

0 

142 

8 

36 

98 

2 

17 

0 

68 

335 

283 

0 

143 

10 

59 

149 

18 

0 

0 

28 

26 

14 

0 

15 

0 

7 

11 

2 

210 

10 

1,435 

4,532 

3,198 

1 

1,939 

341 

359 

1,259 

64 

163 

34 

1.027 

11,207 

7,149 

2 

2.991 

298 

531 

2,555 

CO 

4 

0 

IS 

338 

183 

6 

112 

9 

11 

73 

2 

40 

4 

330 

1,814 

864 

6 

647 

87 

78 

634 

45 

0 

0 

0 

30 

33 

0 

16 

0 

6 

9 

1 

13 

1 

69 

454 

363 

i 
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21 

56 

234 

19 

6 

0 

57 

76 

119 

0 

57 

7 

29 

43 

5 

10 

0 

48 

6® 

440 

i 

407 

42 

92 

348 

14 

4 

0 

17 

195 

129 

0 

98 

8 

24 

119 

3 

8 

4 

41 

1 329 

153 

0 

214 

13 

35 

141 

16 

681 

1 66 

3,845 

1 24.743 

16.593 

24 

9,294 

1,078 

1,859 

1 7,276 
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In  tlie  building  and  contracting  industries  there  was  a total  of  10,830  accidents 
reported.  Of  this  number  163  were  fatal,  7,096  were  serious  and  3,571  were 
minor. 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  had  a total  of  2,295  accidents  reported  distributed 
into  72  fatal  cases,  1,466  serious  cases  and  757  minor  cases. 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products  showed  a total  of  4,128  injuries  reported,  with 
36  fatalities,  2,374  serious  cases  and  1,718  minor  cases. 

In  the  clothing  manufacture  industry  there  were  1,310  accidents  reported  of 
w'lrch  5 were  fatal,  757  serious  and  548  minor. 

The  industry  of  food  and  kindred  products  shows  a total  of  3,549  accidents  re- 
ported, having  22  fatal  cases.  2,357  serious  cases  and  1.170  cases  of  a minor  nature. 

Leather,  rubber  and  composition  goods  shows  a total  of  1,566  accidents  reported, 
with  7 fatal,  958  serious  and  601  minor. 

Liquors  and  beverages  reported  a total  of  512  accidents,  with  7 fatal,  346  serious 
and  159  of  a minor  nature. 


FOR  1921  BY  INDUSTRIES 


Part  Injured. 

Days  Lost 

Compensation 

Total 

Acci- 

dents 

a> 
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£ 
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EH 
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?u 
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251,882 
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5,289 
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41 

79 
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31 
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35S 

96 

64 
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£61 
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86 

73,566 

81,628 

160,167 

1,849 

74 

9 

13 

49 

102 

236 

33 

48 

1 

20,034 

3,719 

30,586 

565 

321 

75 

21 

153 

312 

369' 

165 

218 

47 

76,517 

38,020 

144,177 

1,681 

139 

31 

24 

49 

140 

218 

55 

68 

23 

28,461 

13,319 

54,859 

747 

53 

15 

6 

26 

40 

ST 

30 

48 

10 

11,103 

20,843 

19.733 

265 

273 

02 

40 

85 

269 

499 

216 

254 

38 

84,236 

47,387 

210,817 

1,736 

148 

28 

17 

56 

157 

334 

73 

136 

33 

36,224 

29,945 

08,070 

9S2 

194 

42 

17 

95 
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296 

91 

134 

18 

42,087 

14,442 

84,851 

1,082 

19 

5 

1 

12 

26 

22 

5 

12 

1 

5,448 

6.813 

11,187 

103 

2,034 

616 

667 

733 

1,680 

3,073 

1,290 

2,352 

909 

540,941 

513,918 

1,285,184 

13,354 

5,7801 

2.249 

1,116 

1.144 

2,763 

5,191 

3,40o 

3,622 
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1 .151,405 

2,525,764 

2,424,548 

26,017 
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53 

48 

37 

96 
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98 

99 

28 
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86,840 

91,496 
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22 

1 

1 

5 

21 
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5 
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2 
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95 
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83 

37 
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20 
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69 

25 

9 

44 

69 

96 

35 

49 

4 

16.553 

5,421 
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34 
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39 

S3, 831 
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148 

31 

14 

47 

102 

72 

69 
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13 

24,052 

13,920 

52,532 
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91. 

36 

70 
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70 

14S 

140 

16 

43,608 

139,499 

95,559 

964 

3,505 

4,401 

!,590 
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13,225 
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2,421 

2.S39.918 

$4,6S1,692 

$6,078,981 

65,853 

Lumber  and  its  remanufaeture  was  responsible  for  a total  of  2,782  accidents, 
with  25  fatal,  2.015  serious  and  742  minor. 

In  the  paper  and  printing  industries  there  were  1.982  accidents  reported,  with 
17  fatalities,  1.276  of  a serious  nature  and  689  minor  accidents. 

The  textile  industry  reported  11  fatal,  1.438  serious  and  968  minor  accidents, 
making  a total  of  2,417. 

Laundries  reported  the  least  number  of  any  of  the  industries,  with  2 fatal,  129 
serious  and  50  minor  cases,  a total  of  181  accidents. 

The  metals  and  metal  product  industry  reported  a total  of  24.561  accidents  with 
155  fatal,  14,304  serious  and  10.102  minor. 

The  greatest  number  of  fatalities  was  reported  by  the  coal  mining  industry,  there 
having  been  904  fatal,  29,794  serious,  and  20.058  minor  or  a total  of  50,756  cases 
reported. 

The  quarry  industry  reported  a total  of  1,514  accidents,  with  26  fatal  940  serious 
and  548  minor. 
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Public  service  companies  reported  20,547  accidents,  of  which  328  were  fatal, 
9,513  serious  and  10,706  minor  cases. 

Tobacco  and  its  products  reported  225  accidents,  with  1 fatal,  120  serious  and  104 
minor. 

Miscellaneous  industries  were  responsible  for  44  fatal  accidents,  2,089  serious  and 
742  minor,  a total  of  2,875  accidents. 

Hotels  and  restaurants  reported  738  accidents,  with  5 fatal,  491  serious  and 
242  minor. 

Mercantile  establishments  reported  4,203  accidents  of  which  38  were  fatal  2,852 
serious  and  1,313  in 'nor. 

Jobbers  and  warehouses  reported  8 fatal.  885  serious,  398  minor  accidents  or  a 
total  of  1,291. 

Municipalities  reported  a total  of  1,935  accidents,  with  48  fatal,  1,187  serious 
and  700  minor. 

Accidents  reported  during-  the  year  show  a loss  of  73  eyes,  9 arms,  45  hands,  23 
legs,  54  feet,  473  fingers  and  120  toes. 


Compensation  Paid. 


During  the  year  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  65,853  cases.  The 
amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was  $10,760,676. 

In  building  and  contracting,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  5,289  cases, 

of  which  143  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was 

$917,060. 

In  chemicals  and  allied  products,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  1,231 
cases,  of  which  77  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was 
$340,178. 

In  clay,  glass  and  stone  products,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  1,849 
cases,  of  which  28  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was 
$241,795. 

In  clothing  manufacture,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  565  cases,  of 
which  5 were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was  $34,305. 

In  food  and  kindred  products,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  1,684  cases, 

of  which  17  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was 

$182,197. 

In  leather,  rubber  and  compensation  goods,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid 
in  747  cases.,  of  which  6 were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid 
was  $68,178. 


Laundries  and  Metals. 


In  liquors  and  beverages,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  265  cases,  of 
which  8 were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was  $40,576. 

In  lumber  and  its  remanufacture,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  1,736 
eases,  of  which  21  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was 
$258  234. 

In’  paper  and  printing  industries,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  982 
cases,  of  which  11  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid 

^In'^  textiles,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  1,082  cases,  of  which  7 
were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was  $99,293. 

In  laundries,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  103  cases,  of  which  - were 
fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was  $18,000. 

In  metals  and  metal  products,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  lo,o54 
cases  of  which  179  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid 
was  $1,799,102. 


The  Least  and  the  Most. 


The  coal  mining  industry  was  responsible  for  the  greatest  number  of  compen- 
sable fatals  as  well  as  the  greatest  number  of  non-fatal  compensable  accidents. 
In  this  industry  there  were  26.017  compensable  accidents  of  which  787  were  fatal. 
The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was  $4,950,31—  . 

' In  quarries  and  mines  other  than  coal,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in 
756  cases,  of  which  32  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and 

1 ' a In  ^ubhc ^service , compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  4.549  case|  df  which 
142  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was  $SUU,^o. 

The  lowest  amount  of  comnensation  awarded  and  paid  in  any  one  industry  v as 
iu  tobacco  and  its  products.  The  amount  was  $5,588  with  a total  of  95  cases  and 
no  fatals. 
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In  miscellaneous  industries,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  1,550  cases, 
of  which  25  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was 
$194,994. 

In  hotels  and  restaurants,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  399  cases,  of 
which  5 were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was  $31,122. 

In  mercantile  establishments,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  2,049  cases, 
of  which  26  were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was 
$201,456. 

In  jobbers  and  warehouses,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  597  cases,  of 
of  which  4 were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was 
$66,452. 

In  municipalities,  compensation  was  awarded  and  paid  in  954  cases  of  which  46 
were  fatal.  The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  and  paid  was  $235,058. 


Classified  Summary  by  Years. 

FATAL 


TEAR 

, INDUSTRIAL 

MINES 

PUBLIC 

SERVICE 

TC 

TAL 

No. 

Comp 

No. 

Comp. 

No. 

Comp. 

No. 

Comp. 

1921.  

696 

$1,623,908 

787 

$2,525,764 

188 

$532,020 

1,571 

$4,681,692 

1920,  

936 

2,248,795 

996 

3,070,817 

228 

586,210 

2,155 

5,903,822 

1919,  ...  . 

1 ,006 

2,251 ,242 

1,124 

3,443,480 

366 

736,433 

2,496 

6,431,155 

1918,  

1,171 

2,791,157 

1,131 

3,388,589 

307 

682,934 

2,609 

6,862,680 

1917,  

854 

1,551,254 

S90 

2,166,545 

202 

471,529 

1,946 

4,189,328 

Total,  .... 

4,563 

$10,466,356 

4,928 

$14,595,195 

1,286 

$3,009,126 

10,777 

$28,070,677 

PERMANENT  DISABILITY 

1921 , 

1 741 

$1,328,247 

481 

$919,561 

111 

8216,015 

1,333 

$2,463,823 

1920,  

804 

1,343,718 

400 

731,734 

123 

203,385 

1 ,327 

2,281,837 

1&l9,  

793 

1,131,461 

403 

614,935 

90 

129.204 

1,286 

1,925,600 

1818,  

80S 

1,163,895 

380 

602,787' 

105 

153,582 

1,299 

1,920,264 

1917,  

446 

579,821 

V86 

230,950 

49 

64,481 

681 

857,252 

Total,  

j 3,592 

$5,600,142 

1,856 

$3,099,967 

478 

^766,667 

5,926 

$9,466,770 

ORDINARY  DISABILITY 

1921,  

32,996 

$1,822,726 

24,749 

$1,504,987 

5,204 

$287,448 

62,949 

$3,615,161 

1920,  

41,015 

1,865,004 

22,290 

1,227,635 

5,2612 

266,486 

68,567 

3,351,125 

1919,  

31,136 

1,468,139 

18,342 

957,141 

3,845 

200,801 

53,323 

2,626,081 

1928,  

39,993 

1,624,836 

20,945 

976,025 

5,074 

256,110 

66,012 

2,856.971 

1917,  

29,983 

855,386 

14,374 

437,186 

3,084 

98,060 

47,441 

1,390.632 

Total,  

175,123 

$7,6:46,091 

100,700 

$5,102,974 

22,169 

$1 ,108,905 

298,290 

$13,847,970 

TOTAL 


1921.  

1020,  

1919,  

1918,  

1917,  

34,333 

42,755 

32,935 

41,972 

31,283 

$4,774,881 

5,460,517 

4,900,842 

5,579,888 

2,986,461 

26,017 

23,686 

19,869 

22,462 

15,450 

$4,950,312 

5,030,186 

5,015,556 

4,967,401 

2,834,681 

5.003 

5,608 

4,301 

5,486 

3,335 

$1,035,483  65,853 

1,056,081  72,049 

1,066,438  57,105 

1,092,626  69,920 

634,070  50,068 

$10,760,676 

11,546.784 

10,982,836 

11,639,915 

6,455,212 

Total,  ... 

183,278 

$23,702,589 

107,484 

$22, 70S, 136 

24,233 

$4,884,698  314,995 

$51,385,423 
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EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU 

ROBERT  J.  PETERS,  Director. 


Demand  for  workers  along  practically  all  lines  lias  continued  un- 
abated since  September,  giving  assurance  of  a favorable  winter  so 
far  as  employment  is  concerned. 

Continual  calls  from  employers  for  common  labor,  skilled,  and 
semiskilld  workers  in  the  building,  textile  and  mental  lines  show 
that  no  preparations  are  being  made  for  suspended  activity  during 
the  cold  months. 

The  comparatively  mild  fall  weather  has  prevented  the  expected 
influx  of  farm  labor  into  the  mill  districts,  and  even  at  this  time  agri- 
cultural communities  are  calling  for  help. 

The  mines  are  reported  very  busy,  and  in  such  sections  where 
especially  large  industries  are  located  conditions  are  bright. 

The  paper  mills  of  Erie  are  operating  100  per  cent  capacity. 

The  lumber  and  wood  working  industries  of  the  district  around 
Johnstown  are  receiving  large  orders.  With  a slight  surplus  of 
machinists  throughout  the  State,  Philadelphia  is  calling  for  “able 
bodied  men  with  at.  least  six  months’  machine  shop  experience”. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  for  women  in  the  factories  of  the  Philadel- 
phia district. 

There  has  been  a slight  decrease  in  the  demand  for  workmen  in 
the  metal  and  machinery  trades  of  the  Pittsburgh  district  during  the 
past  two  weeks,  although  all  other  lines  show  a demand  for  workers, 
including  common  labor,  miners,  and  wood  working*  machine  hands. 

In  the  Reading  district  textile  plants  are  operating,  in  some  in- 
stances, on  a twenty-four  hour  basis,  and  reports  in  this  industry  are 
“high  1 v en cou r a ging. ’ ’ 

In  the  Scranton  district,  covering  the  anthracite  coal  fields,  there 
was  a slight  increase  of  production  of  hard  coal  during  the  past  two 
weeks.  Settlement  of  the  strike  of  moulders  in  this  district  has 
been  the  most  encouraging  sign  of  better  conditions  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

The  State  Employment  Bureau  figures  for  the  past  four  weeks 
show  16,728  persons  applying  for  work  and  16,971  orders  from  em- 
ployers. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 

CLIFFORD  B.  CONNELLEY,  Commissioner 


W.  A.  Riddle,  Chief  Clerk. 

Wm.  C.  Halfpenny,  Accountant. 


INDUSTRIAL  BOARD 

Commissioner,  Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Chairman. 
Members:  Otto  T.  Mallery,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Semple,  Titusville. 

James  C.  Cronin,  Philadelphia. 

Harry  A.  Nye,  Erie. 

Secretary,  Fred  J.  Hartman,  Harrisburg. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  BOARD 

Harry  A.  Mackey,  Chairman,  Philadelphia. 

Paul  W.  Houck,  Shenandoah. 

Benjamin  Jarrett,  Farrell. 

Clifford  B.  Connelley,  Commissioner. 

Attorney-General,  George  E.  Alter,  Counsel  Ex-Officio. 

Lee  Solomon,  Secretary. 

Counsel,  Francis  H.  Bohlen,  Philadelphia. 


BUREAU  OF  INSPECTION 

John  H.  Walker,  Chief. 


Supervising  Inspectors 

Francis  Feehan,  Pittsburgh. 
J.  J.  Coffey,  Philadelphia. 

S.  G.  Fitch,  Scranton. 

Harry  D.  Immel,  Lancaster, 


Division  of  Hygiene  and  Engineering 

Francis  D.  Patterson,  M.  D.,  Chief. 


BUREAU  OF  MEDIATION  AND  ARBITRATION 

William  J.  Tracy,  Chief. 


BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT 

Robert  J.  Peters,  Director. 


BUREAU  OF  WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION 

W.  H.  Homer,  Director. 


BUREAU  OF  REHABILITATION 

S.  S.  Riddle,  Chief. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  AND  INDUSTRY 


DIRECTORY  OF  OFFICES 


MAIN  OFFICES. 


HARRISBURG: 

Keystone  Building. ...... .Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

Industrial  Board. 

Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration. 

Bureau  of  Inspection. 

Bureau  of  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

Bureau  of  Rehabilitation. 

Meals  Building, 

(Third  A North  Sts.),. . .Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene  and  Engineering. 
Masonic  Temple, 

(Third  A State  Sts.),. . .Bureau  of  Employment. 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 


PHILADELPHIA, All  Offices  of  Department,  including  headquarters  of 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  in  Manhattan 
Building,  Fourth  and  Walnut  Streets,  except  Bu- 
reau of  Employment,  and  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation 
which  are  located  at  1519-1521  Arch  Street, 
Women’s  Division  Bureau  of  Employment,  18th 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  and  Compensation  Board 
North  American  Building. 


PITTSBURGH, All  offices  of  Department,  induding  Compensation, 

Inspection,  and  Rehabilitation,  Fulton  Building, 
Employment  offices  are  located  at  Ross  and 
Diamond  Streets,  and  519  Wylie  Ave. 

SCRANTON, All  offices  of  Department,  induding  headquarters  of 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  in  Union  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  except  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment which  is  located  at  120  Adams  Avenue,  Sec- 
ond Floor. 

ALTOONA, ...All  offices  of  Department,  induding  Compensation, 

Employment  and  Rehabilitation  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Building  Employment  Office. 

POTTSVILLE, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 

reau of  Rehabilitation,  Ulmer  Building. 

LANCASTER Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  625- 

627  Woolworth  Building.  Office  of  Supervising  In- 
spector, 621-623  Woolworth  Building. 

WILLIAMSPORT, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  311-312 

First  National  Bank  Building.  Offices  of  Bureau 
of  Employment,  38  West  Willow  Street.  Bureau 
of  Inspection,  341  Pine  Street. 

KANE, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  Kane 

Savings  and  Trust  Building. 

ERIE, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  109  West  Ninth 

Street. 

JOHNSTOWN, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  219  Market  Street, 

Second  Floor. 

McKEESPORT, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  120  Fifth  Avenue. 

MEADYILLE, Offices  of  Bureau  of  Inspection,  Room  10,  Masonic 

Building. 

DUBOIS, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Referee,  and  Bu- 

reau of  Rehabilitation,  McDonald  Building,  248 
West  Long  Avenue. 

WILKES-BARRE, Offices  of  Workmen’s  Compensation,  Referee  and  Bu- 

reau of  Rehabilitation,  Coal  Exchange  Building, 
Sixth  Floor. 

NEW  KENSINGTON Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  859-861  Fourth 

Avenue. 

READING Offices  of  Bureau  of  Employment,  108  N.  Fifth  St 


